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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Higher Premiums and Lower Benefits. 


Tue Insurance Bill, by the application of various parlia- 
mentary expedients, is making progress through the Com- 
mittee stage in the House of Commons; but it is hoped 
it is not too late for someone to raise in the House, in the 
interests of already well-provided-for workmen, the points 
made in the letter that the Chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company (Mr. Charles Carpenter) has addressed 
to the Daily Press, and which is reproduced in our columns 
to-day. The letter points out a weakness of the State 
insurance scheme against sickness; and indirectly it illus- 
trates the uneconomical character of the scheme, inasmuch 
as it shows the existence of private and voluntary systems 
to-day conferring, at a less cost to workmen and employers, 
benefits alike in nature with, but greater in amount than, 
those proposed in the Government measure. If we remove 
all the quite necessary argument in Mr. Carpenter’s letter, 
and get straight at the cardinal point, it amounts to this: If 
the State considers (the Company do not want to shirk any 
responsibility in respect of statutorily imposed contribution) 
that the contributions of workmen and employers should 
be greater than in the case of existing funds, then, holds Mr. 
Carpenter, the workmen’s benefits should also be raised and 
not reduced. If the Bill passes as it stands, what is going 
to happen in the case of the South Metropolitan Company ? 
The difference between the contributions suggested by the 
Bill and those paid under the existing system, if dealt with 
under the Company’s system, would enable the first three 
months’ benefit to be raised from 12s. to 16s. per week, 
whereas under the measure, if passed without amendment, 
the 12s. will be reduced to 10s. If this does not show con- 
Clusively that the Company can manage this particular 
business more economically than the vast machinery pro- 
posed by the Government, then we are dense, and fail com- 
pletely to understand the import of the figures presented by 
Mr. Carpenter. 

We can quite understand the objection of the co-partner 
employees of the Company to themselves and their em- 
ployers paying more for lessened benefits, and appreciate 
their feeling that, if Parliament cannot do better than this 
for them, then Parliament had better give them an oppor- 
tunity for continuing to manage their own affairs by legis- 
lating for the application of similar provisions to approved 
sick funds as have application in the case of accident funds 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 18g7—that is 
to say, provisions for contracting-out by mutually managed 
and approved Societies. There are no doubt many gas and 
other undertakings who, under their present funds, make at 
less cost superior provision for the workmen than under the 
scheme of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and it will be 
a deplorable thing if they are injured by the scheme now 
before the country. Why should not this matter be con- 
sidered in connection with the “exception” to which refer- 
ence was made in our editorial columns on May 16 last? 
The “exceptions” are to be found in the first schedule to 
the Bill; and the one specially in mind reads: “‘ Employ- 
“ment under the Crown or any local or other public authority 
“‘ where the Insurance Commissioners certify that the terms 
“of the employment are such as to secure provision in 
“respect of sickness and disablement on the whole not less 
“favourable than the cozresponding benefits conferred by 
“ Part I. of this Act.”” We asked at the time, and we ask 
again, Why should there be (if we interpret the meaning 
of the quoted words correctly) any such distinction, say, 
between the gas-trading department of a local authority and 
a gas company, or between a municipal electricity depart- 
ment and a competing gas company’s undertaking? The 
Chairman of the South Metropolitan Company shows that 
their provision in respect of sickness and disablement is 
more favourable than the benefits proposed to be conferred 
by the Bill. We hope, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd George 





will not ignore Mr. Carpenter’s letter; and, if he cannot see 
his way to concede the request as to provision being made 
for a regulated contracting-out, that he will at all events tell 
us what there is to justify several thousands of men paying 
more under the State scheme for less benefits than they are 
receiving under existing schemes. 


Indirectly Applying the Closure. 


THERE are two ways—the direct and indirect—of applying 
what has come to be known in parliamentary parlance as the 
“ closure ;”’ and in technical discussions it is a pity for it to 
be applied either one way or the other. _We do not believe 
that, on the part of anyone concerned with the government 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, there exists a desire at 
any time to apply the closure in any way whatever. But 
indirectly it is done ; and we want, as the subject is at the 
present time exciting some amount of interest, to point out 
certain ill-effects, in the hope that something will be done to 
effect a remedy. 

It can hardly be possible, after the compulsory shortening 
of the discussions at the recent meeting, the squeezing up 
into a corner of the authors of the carbonization papers in 
the matter of replying to their critics and commenters, and 
the hasty despatch of the papers and discussions at the third 
sitting, that the Council will face another annual meeting 
without legislating for improvement. What was done at 
the meeting represents the direct, and at the time the un- 
avoidable, application of the closure. But there is also the 
indirect application of ‘it, which is an effect of present pro- 
cedure. At the meeting, the President suggested that, if the 
authors of the carbonization papers had any points which, 
under the circumstances of the hour, they had left untouched 
in their hurried replies, they might communicate them to the 
“ Transactions.” Mr. C. F. Broadhead’s reply to the dis- 
cussion on his paper isalso reserved for the “Transactions.” 
And now, much to our regret, there is a letter in our “ Cor- 
“respondence”’ columns, announcing the intention of Mr. 
E. W. Smith to reply to all criticisms on his paper en bloc 
in time to be included in the “‘ Transactions.’”’ Now, all this 
suggested burying-away of important matter in the annual 
volume of the Institution must have a very bad effect on the 
discussion of subjects of the hour. It is nothing less than 
an indirect method—not in all cases an intentional one—of 
applying the closure. 

What is meant is readily explained. The “ Transactions” 
for 1910 were not published until January this year; so that 
it may be anticipated that it will be January, 1912, before we 
learn whether the authors of the carbonization papers have 
added to their replies on the discussion, before we learn the 
nature of Mr. Broadhead’s answer to those who discussed his 
paper in June, 1911, and before we can learn what Mr. Smith 
has to say to the critics of his paper who have arisen outside 
the Institution meeting. Postponement of the kind means 
an indirect closuring at once of all further discussion ; for all 
support to criticism or comment is lost if the party chiefly 
concerned is silent for months. Then when eventually his 
reply is published, interest in the subject may have so far 
cooled down that those who might be willing, or might be 
tempted, to discuss it now will not return to it. This is an 
effect of the application of the indirect closure that is to be 
deplored. Take, for example, Mr. Broadhead’s paper. If 
his reply to the discussion was published at once in the 
Technical Press, it is just possible that it might produce 
some further inquiry or discussion. But will it do so if it 
only sees the light of day next January ? 

There is yet another aspect of the subject. An Institution 
paper receives wide publicity within a few days of the read- 
ing of it at the meeting. It obtains a larger audience then 
than it was honoured with at the meeting; and among that 
extended audience there may be some who can add valuable 
comment or usefully criticize methods, opinions, or conclu- 
sions. It would be a pity not to obtain the utmost from 
competent sources of the kind. But this is certain not to 
be done by the process of deferring until the issue of the 
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“ Transactions ” the replies of authors. In a letter from 
Mr. Alfred Mansfield published this week, there appear 
passages which emphasize this point. He remarks: “The 
“reading of a paper at the annual meeting of the Institu- 
“tion of Gas Engineers may have itsadvantages. But, 
“ although many gas managers are interested in the uses of 
“ high-pressure gas and the design of atmospheric burners, 
“IT think Mr. Smith will agree with me that the major 
“portion of those who investigate these subjects do not 
“ belong to the Institution.” Mr. Jacques Abady makes a 
similar point in a communication also published to day. 
There is no encouragement to those who are competent, 
as the result of special research, to take part in discussion, 
if there is no one to draw or with whom to argue. In taking 
up this matter, it is hoped that no one will be discourteous 
enough to think that we have any selfish interest in the 
matter. There is constantly an abundance of material for 
our pages. But clearly one of our duties is to encourage 
and stimulate discussion on contemporary questions, and 
to protest against any manner of procedure that may (pro- 
bably will, on this occasion) have the effect of stifling such 
discussion. 

Reverting to the question of the economizing of the time 
at the annual meetings of the Institution, it will be observed 
from our “Correspondence” columns that Mr. W. H. 
Wayte, of Norwich, endorses the suggestion made in the 
first editorial article on June 20 last as to sectionizing the 
contributions and discussions into two parts—manufacture 
and distribution. It would be useful to have the views 
on this head of others engaged in the distribution depart- 
ment. It might assist in helping forward the movement 
for broadening the basis of the Institution. 


Near Extinction of Coalite Hope. 


For the Directors and most of the shareholders of the 
British Coalite Company, the adjourned ordinary general 
meeting last Thursday had something of a funereal character 
about it. If there is one man morc than any other for whom 
we are sorry in connection with this business, it is Sir 
William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S. He has stuck to the Board 
and the concern when others who accepted directorial office 
simply fled on the detection by them of the hopeless state to 
which the Company had been reduced, both commercially 
and technically. It is clear, from Sir William’s words, tired 


tone, and attitude, that his faith in coalite has shrunk to prac-. 


tically the infinitesimal. On this occasion, too, Mr. Herman 
Clarke, the Managing-Director, did not appear to be so 
buoyantly confident as previously; and he certainly had less 
to say about patents, though he uttered the usually potent 
word. We will not add to the difficulties of the situation by 
asking him to explain what there is in the plant at Barking, 
employing ciay retorts, that represents anything to which 
the Company have any sole title. 

We should, naturally, like our curiosity satisfied on the 
point. Mr. Clarke, however, has not been inclined to notice 
it since the previous comment on the matter; and he has 
quite enough to worry him at the present time in trying to 
bring to a conclusion the negotiations for (can we believe 
our eyes?) a further £50,000 of capital. He declines to 
divulge the names of the people who, it is understood, 
appear willing to advance the money on certain conditions ; 
and he also retains as private the question of the proposed 
rate of interest upon it. If the money is obtained, it will be 
one of the first things that has surprised us in the history 
of the ill-fated concern. From its origin we felt fairly con- 
fident that things would turn out pretty much as they have 
done—even to what one of the shareholders terms the 
*“‘ miserable fiasco” on the technical side. There is a point 
of current importance that the existing shareholders appear 
to have overlooked. Supposing (there is difficulty in re- 
pressing a smile as we write this) the process, as altered, is 
found to be commercially workable, and supposing (if other 
people do not also work it) some profit is made, what earthly 
chance will the existing shareholders have of participating 
in the profit, with a heavy mortgage hanging over the con- 
cern and interest on an additional capital of £50,000 to be 
provided? Much of the money that has been spent is abso- 
lutely dead so far as the Company is concerned. For the 
present shareholders, it can never earn a dividend. With 
such hard facts facing them, there are still a few existing 
shareholders who cherish the hope that some of the old 
winged promises may still come home to roost. There is 
virtue in human tenacity --—up to a point. 





Hostility of Household Coals. 


WHEN we are sitting, with windows wide open, reading 
about heat waves and hundreds of deaths from excessive 
heat, the time seems hardly appropriate for talking about 
gas-fires. But there is an excuse. These are the days 
when the retailers of coal are actively engaged in trying to 
persuade householders to replenish their cel'ars at “ lowest 
“summer prices ;” and, from a circular that has reached 
us, we see that one well-known firm of household coal 
dealers have taken it into their heads to make a vigorous 
attack on the gas-fire, after the manner of the electricians 
in connection with lighting. But the electricians will be 
deeply pained to see that the coal merchants regard electric 
radiators as being beneath their notice, owing to their 
costliness and uselessness as heating agents. This is con- 
temptuous treatment. But, asthe circular under notice has 
received wide distribution, it will be useful to gas people, as 
indicating that the gas-fire is the better of the two forms of 
heater that have not the disadvantages and labour attaching 
to the coal fire, being always ready for use without any 
cleaning up or re-laying, and that the gas-fire is the only 
competitor that the coal dealers really take seriously. This 
attention on the part of the coal dealers is gratifying to the 
gas industry, as it conclusively proves that they are feeling 
its competition. Naturally, in consequence, they want to do 
their little part in the attempt to stem the tide of gas-fire 
popularity that set in two or three years ago, and which 
tide season by season grows in strength. Now this popu- 
larity with the latter-day types of gas-fires would not in- 
crease at the pace it has done without householders found, 
from the experience of themselves and their friends, some 
real solid advantages from their use, as well as that the 
“ noxious smells and gases” of which we read in the cir- 
cular are merely the fictions of interested parties—such as 
coal dealers. 

The circular tells us that the gas companies flood the 
market with a mass of unsubstantiated testimonials from 
nameless medical men. It is a wonder the firm did not say 
“ from bogus medical men ;” but had they done so, seeing 
that the circular refers to a district of London in which the 
price of gas is 2s. 2d., and has been distributed in that dis- 
trict, they might have been called to account by the gas 
company concerned. The circular goes on to advise the 
recipient to ask his. own doctor if he regards gas-stoves as 
healthy; and there is assurance that a different statement 
will be heard. But what is a householder to do if he knows 
that his own doctor already patronizes the gas-fire? It 
happens that, apart from public experience with the gas-fire 
(an experience enabling many people to promptly consign 
the circular in question to the waste-paper basket), several 
trials have been scientifically made of gas-fires, the results of 
which refute the contentions of the coal-retailing firm. The 
firm have made certain crude experiments of their own as 
to cost; other people, as said, have made scientific experi- 
ments. For heating a room of 2108 cubic feet capacity, 
the coal retailers found that, with coal at 25s. per ton, the 
quantity used during a twelve-hour day would cost 5d. No 
temperatures are given; nor do we see that any radiation 
tests were made periodically throughout the day. For com- 
parison, a large gas-fire (16 burners) was used in a room 
of 2898 cubic feet capacity (790 cubic feet more than the 
capacity of the room in which the coal fire was employed) ; 
and this voracious gas-fire burned 516 cubic feet of gas in 
twelve hours, though the gas, it is stated, was not turned on 
full the whole time—the consumption averaging 43 cubic 
feet per hour, which, at 2s. 2d. per 1090 cubic feet, repre- 
sent for twelve hours 1s. 14d. Again no temperature tests 
are supplied; nor is anything said about the comparability 
of the conditions under which the coal and the gas fires 
were used. But one thing we are told; and it is that the 
gas-fire that consumed an average of 43 cubic feet an hour 
and 516 cubic feet in twelve hours, was “ the most modern 
“ the gas company could supply.” We have good grounds 
for doubting the assertion. 

Our household coal friends may not be aware that, in the 
Department of Gas Engineering and Fuel at the Leeds 
University, scientific tests have been carried out with all 
types of modern gas-fires, with Mr. E. W. Smith, M.Sc., as 
the Research Chemist. In Mr. Smith’s 1g1o report, it 1s 
found that, in nineteen experiments made with gas-fires, the 
highest rate of consumption per hour was 30°96 cubic feet, 
thirteen trials were with fires having a rate of consumption 
below 25 cubic feet, and seven under 20 cubic feet. We 
may turn also to the Glasgow tests with coal and gas fires 
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(the results of which were published in the first number of 
the “ JoURNAL”’ in 1910), and which tests were scientifically 
carried out in rooms similar in architectural feature and 
cubical capacity. In these tests, the consumptions of the 
gas-fires tested ranged from under 20 to 4o cubic feet per 
hour. In none of these classical tests did the consumption 
run up to the average of 43 cubic feet over twelve hours. We 
are not going to say the gas-fire our household coal friends 
used did not burn 516 cubic feet ina day. One can use a 
wasteful gas-fire, the same asa wasteful coal-grate. One can 
use agas-fire rationally or irrationally, the sameasacoal-grate. 
The human factor has an important bearing in these matters. 
The difference between the tests on which we rely and those 
of our household coal friends is that the former were carried 
out in a proper scientific manner, while the latter were con- 
ducted in a very crude fashion. But it comes to this: Taking 
gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, and coal at 17s. 6d. per ton 
in the Glasgow tests, the consumption of gas (under the 
conditions specified in the report) in six hours cost 420d. ; 
while the coal cost 2‘9d. Multiplying these costs by two, to 
obtain figures for twelve hours, gas cost 8°5d.; coal, 58d. 
Between these figures, there is a difference of only 27d. in 
favour (on the fuel cost only) of coal. This is somewhat 
different from the 84d. variation between gas and coal costs 
as represented in the circular before us. Many people are 
found who are quite willing to pay the difference per day to 
save the labour of cleaning up grates, of laying fires, of lift- 
ing coal, of frequently replenishing the fuel, and of cleaning 
the furniture and the room from the dust created by the 
coal fire, as well as to have the enjoyment of the conveni- 
ence of the ever-ready fire. 

But we are faced with another so-called “striking fact.” 
It is that “ house coal and anthracite fires radiate their heat 
“to a far greater distance than gas or electricity, which only 
“ warm the space immediately in front of the stove.” The 
most “striking” thing about the latter part of this statement 
is that, so far as the gas-fire is concerned, it is untrue. Mr. 
Smith, at the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
last month, stated that, with modern 16-inch gas-fires, he 
found, in his researches at the Leeds University, that some 
gave as high as 60 per cent. radiation efficiency, to say noth- 
ing of the convected heat. There is the further point that 
the radiant heat of the gas-fire can be maintained at a con- 
stant level; whereas, in the case of a coal fire, the dying- 
down of the fire, the replenishing with fuel, the gradual 
ascent to an incandescent state again, and the repetition of 
the cycle of actions, all mean wide fluctuations in radiant 
heat, and a considerable range of chemical change between 
incipient and ultimate combustion. None of these wide 
temperature and chemical variations can be alleged against 
the gas-fire, excepting at the times when the temperature 
requirements call for regulation of the supply of the gas. 
In the Glasgow experiments, it was further found that as 
much as 75 per cent. of the total heat generated by the 
combustion of the coal in an ordinary domestic grate was 
lost in the form of flue heat. Not more than a third of this 
need be lost with a modern gas-fire. In the case of the 
rooms, too, in which the coal fires were tested, changes of 
the air were effected ten times an hour; in the case of the 
gas-fire, 5°2 times, which is all-sufficient. If household coal 
dealers are going to open a hostile campaign against gas- 
fires, they had better be sure of their “ facts”—striking or 
otherwise—before proceeding any farther. Perhaps Messrs. 
Charrington, Sells, Dale, and Co, will make a note of this 
advice. It may be useful. 


Strikes and Gas Coal Supplies. 


Tue turmoil in the labour world of the last week or two 
appears to be fortunately drawing to an end. At the same 
time, the strike of seamen, dockers, and others, with the open 
influence that was being brought to bear upon other labour 
engaged in the transit of materials and goods, has been a 
little disconcerting to the managers of not a few gas under- 
takings—not so much in regard to any immediate effect, 
as in respect of possibilities that threatened at one time 
to materialize. Our Northern coal trade report last week 
stated that both coal production and distribution had been 
interfered with by the disputes of the preceding few days; 
but in the Northern coal-field the output was again nearly 
normal. It was also mentioned that some of the largest of 
the gas coal producers had given wage advances to the sea- 
men ; and their steamers were then running freely. 

So far so good; but there are some gas undertakings the 





managers of which were watching curiously, not unmixed 
with a little anxiety, the heavy drafts that were being made 
on their stocks. The possession of good stocks, however, 
has enabled them to tide over the period of short deliveries 
without any undue extra cost. There is no question about 
it that an occasion of this kind has the salutary effect of 
keeping prominently in mind the value of a good coal re- 
serve within the walls of the works. The condition of the 
labour world makes such a good reserve more essential than 
ever; and combining with that the fact that the summer day 
consumption has expanded to such respectable proportions, 
it follows that some of the old ideas as to stocks at this period 
of the year must be ruled-out as obsolete. Though in con- 
sequence of the possession of good stocks at the works, there 
has not been much actual inconvenience felt, colliery owners 
and agents had signs of gas undertakings looking around 
to ascertain where they could, if actual necessity compelled, 
amplify their deliveries. For there is no doubt that, if 
the trouble with the seamen and dockers had continued, the 
pressure would soon have been acute in places. We know, 
for example, that one firm (and no doubt others also) had 
inquiries from gas companies who were anxious to learn 
how they could promptly obtain supplies in the event of 
deliveries by water becoming totally impossible or insuffi- 
cient, We hear, on the other hand, from another firm, 
that none of their customers experienced any difficulty, as 
the stocks held by them in London have proved sufficient 
to obviate any inconvenience. 

The three large London Gas Companies with their con- 
siderable requirements appear to have ridden the storm in 
comparative comfort. How much has co-partnership to 
be thanked for this? The Gaslight and Coke Company, the 
General Manager (Mr. D. Milne Watson) informs us, have 
experienced no difficulty with regard to the delivery of coal. 
The Company are not shipping coal from Hull at the present 
time; and the Tyne does not seem to have been affected 
in the way that other ports were. In regard to the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, the Chairman (Mr. Charles 
Carpenter) tells us that all that has happened to them in 
respect of coal deliveries has been that one or two ships 
have been delayed for twenty-four hours or so; and it 
may be taken that the Company’s deliveries, as a whole, are 
in practical agreement with their schedule quantities. The 
Commercial Gas Company own four collier steamers. The 
majority of the officers and crews come under the co-part- 
nership scheme; and Mr. Stanley H. Jones informs us that 
they have stood by the vessels, and continued to work them 
throughout the trouble. The Directors of the Company 
have, however, now granted the men the increase in pay 
which appears to have been generally conceded. This is all 
very satisfactory. It is something to be thankful for that 
such little inconvenience has been felt by gas undertakings. 
At the same time, the experience and the effects (such as 
they were) have their lessons. 








A Pipe Contract Dispute. 


A case is being heard at Lincoln which, though it refers 
to a water-works contract, will also be of interest to those con- 
nected with the gas industry. The proceedings, so far as the 
matter has yet gone, are reported at length under the “ Legal 
Intelligence” heading in to-day’s issue; and rom these it will 
be seen that the action, which has arisen out of the new 
water-works scheme of the Lincoln Corporation, is being heard 
by Mr. Edward J. Pollock, one of the Official Referees of the 
Supreme Court. The plaintiffs are the Staveley Coal and Iron 
Company, Limited; and they claim from the Lincoln Corpora- 
tion a sum of nearly £16,000 under a contract to supply cast-iron 
water-mains. The defence of the Corporation, it seems, is that 
the pipes which form the subject of the claim were some which 
had been rejected, but had been re-numbered and sent back, 
“with a view of deceiving the Engineer and inducing him to accept 
them as having been duly passed by the Inspector.” In opening 
the case for the plaintiffs, Sir Edward Carson admitted that if this 
allegation were true, it would be a justification for putting an end 
to the contract; but at the same time he added that to make an 
imputation of this kind against such a firm as the plaintiffs (for 
the very small and trivial profit upon such a contract as this), if 
it was untrue, was outrageous. The total amount of the contract 
was something over £28,000; and Counsel pointed out that the 
profit on the whole of the work would only come to £1400. In 














the concluding portion of his address, Sir Edward said the Corpo- 
ration had had the pipes in question in their possession for fifteen 
months. They ought, when they brought the charge, to have got 
their evidence; otherwise they certainly never should have made 
the accusation. For the whole of the fifteen months, however, 
they had retained the pipes. They had no right to touch one of 
them in view of the seriousness of the charge, unless in the pre- 
sence of the plaintiffs’ witnesses; but they had tampered with the 
pipes, as would be visible, he was told, to anybody who saw them 
now. This was a matter of the gravest impropriety where an 
action was pending. He was told that many of the pipes had been 
chiselled. First, the blacking had been taken off, the pipes filed, 
and marks put upon them of various characters; and in some 
cases it had been attempted to cover up what they had done by 
putting on some sort of imitation blacking. He characterized the 
whole of this operation, from beginning to end, as being a scan- 
dalous one in a case of this kind, when a charge was pending. It 
altered the whole appearance and character of the pipes; and he 
was told there were marks upon them which were never there 
when they were in plaintiffs’ possession. Plaintiffs challenged 
the whole of the case as being got up on grounds of suspicion 
entertained towards them. 


Gas Publicity and Labour. 


The Salford Corporation, by their vote last Wednesday, have 
given a splendid lead to those municipalities who have not yet 
made up their minds on the subject of contribution to the gas 
publicity movement; and the fact that the Council passed, by a 
large majority, the recommendation of the Gas Committee, that 
the contribution of the department should be on the basis of 
2s. 6d. per million cubic feet, is a matter upon which we can 
heartily congratulate the Chairman (Alderman F. S. Phillips, J.P., 
the Mayor) and his colleagues. There was a little sentimental 
talk about competition between the Gas Committee and the Elec- 
tricity Committee; but not much. Just fancy anyone in Salford, 
whose very successes, industrial and commercial, are the out- 
come of the shrewdness of its men in competition with other 
large centres engaged in similar industry and trading, raising 
any objection to sound and fair competitive methods. It was a 
statesmanlike speech that came from Mr. Purcell, one of the 
Labour members; and we much like the tone of it. Its lines 
stand out strongly in contrast with the one or two opposing 
speeches. Mr. Purcell would go to greater lengths, if need be, in 
advertising the uses, and educating people up to the proper uses, 
of gas; for he sees in this work, business development that means 
lower prices for gas. This is the right spirit for anyone repre- 
senting the interests of the working classes to take in the matter. 
Economical service on the part of a municipality, in respect of 
any commodity in which they trade, should be the aim of every 
Labour member. Cheaper gas lighting and cheaper gaseous fuel 
must follow expansion in the gas business; and the expansion of 
the gas business means more employment in connection with the 
Gas Department-—especially outside the works in the distribution 
section. The Salford Corporation are thanked for their wise 
determination ; and we shall look for many other local authorities 
now ranking themselves alongside Salford in this matter. 


Street-Lighting Specifications. 

The “Illumiaating Engineer” has been making inquiries 
from recognized illumination authorities abroad as to their views 
on the subject of a street-lighting specification. It is interesting 
and instructive to have their views; but, if the replies so far pub- 
lished emphasize any one point, it is the difficulty that exists at 
present in getting the authorities on illumination under one hat. 
Their views are divergent and contradictory, even on the part of 
those who are specially identified with one of the only two suit- 
able illuminants for street purposes, to the complete exclusion of 
the other. After reading these divergent views, one is possessed 
with the pious hope that, at the outset, any authoritative recom- 
mendation as to a street-lighting specification will be as simple 
and uncomplicated as possible. It should be rather of a tenta- 
tive order, subject to improvement after longer experience. There 
has not been up to the present time sufficient experience with, or 
study of, street illumination, subject to set rules and regulation, to 
enable all matters to be irrevocably dealt with in a specification 
in a manner that will be equally fair to the competing illuminants. 
Practically all are agreed that in any specification the amount of 
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gas or electrical energy consumed and the candle power of the 
lamps should be stated; but there is contrary opinion as to 
whether illumination should be made the basis of contract for 
the payment for street lighting. For the measurement of illumin- 
ation the horizontal plane at a stated height above the street is 
generally preferred; but there is not the same agreement as to 
whether it should be also measured in the vertical plane. For 
practical, as distinct from experimental, work, Professors Bunte 
and Drehschmidt consider that, if tests are made on the horizontal 
plane at a sufficient height from the street surface—say, about 
the height of the head—that will answer all purposes. The idea 
of measurement in some inclined plane is freely and properly 
rejected. Thereis nothing particularly settled by the contributors 
as to whether the mean spherical or mean hemispherical candle 
power should be tested in the street; but the question of time 
occupied and opportunity makes such work almost impracticable. 
There is just as much opinion in favour of the candle power 
being tested in specified directions. Favoured also by a majority, 
in the matter of procedure, is that laboratory tests should be 
supplemented by periodical tests in situ. But there is a majority 
against any test of the constancy of candle power of the lamps 
being at present prescribed. Arc lamps would show up badly 
under such a test. There are mixed views as to the introduction 
of stipulations regarding the efficient shading of lamps, height 
above ground, &c., with a view to the avoidance of glare; and 
only one man thinks that the specific colour of the lights should 
be prescribed. We pray that in this matter of a street-lighting 
specification we may be preserved from eccentricity and fads. 


Municipal Gas-Works Results. 


The report submitted to the Belfast Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee by the Engineer (Mr. J. D. Smith) points out that the gross 
profit realized by the manufacture and sale of gas and residual 
products in the twelve months to March 31 was £64,568, which is 
an increase of £13,490 over the previous year. A sum of £12,000 
is handed over to the Finance Committee in aid of the rates; and 
the dividends and sinking fund on new City Hall stock came to 
£11,397—making together £23,397. A balance of £24,888 is left 
at the credit of the profit and loss account. Aninteresting feature 
is a recommendation by Mr. Smith that vertical retorts should be 
installed capable of producing 2} million cubic feet of gas per 
24 hours, with the necessary coal and coke handling plant, 
machinery, and housing accommodation; and also that a spiral 
gasholder should be erected. An examination of the various 
systems of vertical retorts is to be made by the Committee. The 
record of the year’s working placed before the Council was 
altogether a most satisfactory one. There is a gross profit at 
Kendal of £3667, and a net surplus of £864, out of which £400 
has been voted in relief of the rates. The quantity of gas sent 
out, as indicated by the consumers’ meters, shows an increase of 
6} per cent. A reduction in the price of gas last year from 2s. 8d. 
to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, made a difference of about £700 in 
the receipts; and it is calculated that the abolishing of the cooker 
rentals also meant a loss of revenue of over {100. At Lincoln, 
after allocating {£5000 to the relief of the rates and placing £630 
to the reserve fund, the Committee have increased the carry-over 
from £1133 to £2368. The revenue for the current year will be 
affected to the extent of about £1000 by a reduction in the price 
of gas of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet and an increased discount of 
2} per cent. to prepayment consumers, which took effect as from 
Oct.1. A gross profit has been realized at Mossley of £6015, and 
a net profit of £1673. The make of gas per ton of coal carbonized 
was raised from 10,666 cubic feet in 1908-9 to 11,691 cubic feet in 
1909-10, and 11,735 cubic feet last year; the quantity sold per ton 
for the three years being respectively 9684 cubic feet, 10,413 cubic 
feet, and 10,714 cubic feet. At Oldbury, the total quantity of gas 
sold by meter in the past financial year was 119,506,600 cubic 
feet, or an increase of 6,306,900 cubic feet on the sale in 1909-10. 
The make per ton of coal was 12,439 cubic feet. A net profit of 
£465 was realized ; and this added to the balance brought forward 
makes a total of £9037. 


The Eleventh Hour Contract. 

One view taken in the criticism recently made in “ Elec- 
tric Supply Memoranda” of the public lighting contract entered 
into, by a sort of back-door manceuvre, by the Caversham Dis- 
trict Council with the Reading Electricity Company was that, 
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seeing the likelihood of the Reading Corporation succeeding in 
Parliament with their extension scheme, so absorbing Caversham, 
the District Council were not acting rightly in committing their 
successors to any such contract for a matter of ten years. The 
District Council have changed their minds about the extension 
scheme, and have considered the wisest course is to withdraw 
opposition, and to make the best terms possible. This has been 
done. But what is the position in regard to public lighting by 
electricity? It is that the Corporation will have to take over a 
contract, entered into in the dying hours of the District Council, 
which contract does not start until after the Council in its cor- 
porate capacity is extinct, and then binds the Corporation for the 
space of ten years. This is not right; and it is not a creditable 
piece of work for the District Council to have left behind them, 
knowing well at the time the uncertainty of their position. 


Results of a Progressive Policy. 


It was a remarkable story of progress that the Chairman of 
the San Paulo Gas Company, Limited (Mr. D. M. Fox) laid before 
the shareholders at an extraordinary meeting held last Friday to 
consider a question of fresh capital authorization. It is only due 
to shrewd financial management that the Board have not had to 
ask for more capital powers before this. There are not many 
undertakings that can stand an increase of business to such 
an extent as this one has done with an expansion of capital that 
shows up modestly in comparison with the growth of the business. 
But the circumstances have been exceptional. The present Board, 
with Mr. Fox at its head and Mr. A. F. Phillips as Managing Di- 
rector and Consulting Engineer, had as a legacy from their pre- 
decessors a concern heavily saddled with capital as measured by 
the business done, works that were not up to date, and a business 
that had not been conducted with any conspicuous commercial 
sagacity. The existing Board set to work to amend all this. 
They had to start working from the rough until now they can 
show the shareholders a finished and flourishing commercial 
machine, on a solid base, and effecting progress at a remarkable 
rate. 





A Decade’s 164 Per Cent. Increase. 

The good result has been accomplished by sound considera- 
tion for financial stability, and by progressive, liberal, and con- 
ciliatory business policy. Of course, the capital expenditure per 
million cubic feet of gas sold, largely as it has been reduced, 
is even now in excess of what it would be for such a concern 
in this country. But the undertaking is in South America; and 
for that part of the earth, the capital is not excessive. The 
commercial results are seen in the extraordinary increase in con- 
sumption in the past decade. The demand for gas for public light- 
ing has increased by 69 per cent.; for private lighting, by 115 per 
cent.; and for cooking, by 1000 per cent. The total amount of 
gas sold in the period has advanced from 3,840,000 cubic metres 
(135,617,664 cubic feet) to 10,140,000 cubic metres (358,115,394 cubic 
feet), or 164 per cent. This is a notable expansion of business in 
such a period; and the increments enlarge year by year. In this 
country, there is little opportunity for keeping a strict separate 
account of the consumption of gas for cooking purposes. In the 
case of this Company, seeing that differential prices obtain, they 
are able to do so. The result shows the potent influence of the 
cooking load upon the fortunes of the Company. Whereas in 
1902, the sale for cooking was 249,300 cubic metres (8,804,552 
cubic feet), in 1910 it was 2,478,000 cubic metres (87,515,743 cubic 
feet), which is an increase in the eight years of about 1000 per cent. ! 
As a matter of fact, last year the sale for cooking represented 
64 per cent. of the total gas sold in 1900. Two more compara- 
tive figures. Since 1900 the receipts have risen from £89,800 to 
£203,350 in 1910, an increase of 126 per cent.!_ The proprietors 
unanimously conferred upon the Board the extended capital 
authorization for which they asked. 











The Gas-Furnace Book.—U nder this title, Messrs. John Wright 
and Co. have just brought together, in a well-printed pamphlet of 
about 140 pages, a very comprehensive collection of gas-heated 
furnaces and other gas appliances suitable for workshop, labora- 
tory, and scientific and technical purposes. In the prefatory re- 
marks, it is stated that the designs are the outcome of many years 
of practical experience in close contact with users of such appa- 
ratus in a wide variety of trades and professions. Included in 
the pamphlet are some remarks, with illustrations, on the Féry 
Pyrometer. 








GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 





(For Stock and Share List, see p. 130.) 


HarasseEp as the Stock Exchange was already, there were further 
trials in store for it last week; and on. the Pelion of persistent 


depression was heaped the Ossa of fresh alarms. Foreign affairs 
were now the storm-centre. First, German action in Morocco, 
a tremendous factor for possible trouble, and then—quickly 
following upon this—warlike movements in Montenegro, to say 
nothing of Portugal. Happily, alarm was mitigated on Thursday 
by authoritative pronouncement; but mischief had been done. 
The opening day was weak, quite unable to bear up against 
the Agadir incident. Prices were put down freely in expectation 
of large sales. Government issues were, of course, hard hit, and 
Consols fell }. Railways, with rare exceptions, were lower; and 
the Foreign and American Markets were flat. Tuesday became 
calmer, and markets in general made some recovery; Rails being 
hopeful of a settlement of the labour difficulties. On Wednesday, 
everything was thrown down again by army preparations in that 
powder magazine, the near East. All markets relapsed freely ; 
Americans having also a special trouble of their own in regard 
to crop prospects. On Thursday, there was some recovery from 
the abyss of apprehension. Cheap prices brought in buyers of 
gilt-edged things. Consols rose, and Railways, although queer 
at first, improved later. The Foreign Market was calm. Business 
became rather more animated on Friday, and markets had 
some improvement, though some of the cream of it was taken 
off before the close by the usual realizations. Saturday was 
very quiet, and there was not much movement perceptible. 
In the Money Market, the supply was in excess of the demand, 
and rates closed easier. Business in the Gas Market was fairly 
brisk; and the general tone was as bright and cheerful as ever. 
In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary was quite active anda 
little stronger still. Prices were uniformly higher, ranging from 
1063 to 1073; but the quotation was only advanced }. In the 
secured issues, the maximum was done at 86} and 87, the prefer- 
ence at from 104 to 105, and the debenture at 78% and 79}. 
South Metropolitan was quieter at 119 to 120}. The deben- 
ture marked from 80} to 80%. In Commercials, the 4 per cent. 
changed hands at 114 and 114}, and the debenture at 77}. 
Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Alliance and Dublin 
showed dealings at from 83 to 843, Bournemouth preference at 
14% and 143, Brentford new at 205}, ditto preference at 123}, 
Ilford “B” at from 1203 to 1203, and Tottenham debenture at 
97}. In the Continental companies, Imperial fell another 3, with 
transactions at from 184 to 185}; Union was done at 92; and 
European at from 193 to 193. Among the undertakings of the 
remoter world, there were transactions marked in Bombay at 6} 
and 6;%,, Buenos Ayres debenture at 963, Cape Town at 2 (a fall 
of 4), Monte Video at 13;4;, Oriental at 138 and 139, Ottoman at 
615, Primitiva at 72 to 7;%, ditto preference at 5,5; to 543, ditto 
debenture at 97} and 97}, and San Paulo at 213 and 22—a 
rise of 1}. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Municipal Electrical Association—Presidential Philosophy—A Shop- 
keeper’s Choice—Choice and Cost—A Proposed ‘“ Entente ’— 
Candid Testimony and Embarrassing Flattery—Fire Precautions 
—Wheels within Wheels at Hastings. 


THE proceedings at the meeting of the Incorporated Municipal 
Electrical Association at Brighton have had a varied reception. 
Perhaps the reason is that there was too much candid speaking 
there to please those who, week by week, have to endeavour to 
sustain the pretence that flows with peculiar ease from pens and 
pencils accustomed to it by long practice. The President for the 
occasion was Mr. J. Christie, the Brighton Corporation Electrical 
Engineer; and his address, which should be awarded some- 
thing or other for its modesty and its advocacy of a retiring dis- 
position in electrical commercial affairs, has not raised any glow- 
ing enthusiasm. The “ Electrician,” too, says that “the papers 
have been possibly below the average of past years.” The 
“ average of past years.” It cannot mean what it says; and there 
is no indication as to whether our contemporary intends the word 
“average” to be applied to quantity or quality. However, en- 
thusiasm over both the technical and the business proceedings 
has certainly not been great. 

There are two or three other matters than those that will be 
dealt with to-day that may be reserved for future ‘‘ Memoranda; ” 
the questions of interest that we will use for topic this week, being, 
to our readers, the more important. In Mr. Christie’s address, 
there is reminder that the maximum demand system of charging 
had its birth in Brighton; and the maximum demand system 
added temporarily sparkling glory to its inventor, Mr. Arthur 
Wright, until consumers got so disgusted with its complications 
that many electricity concerns had in self-protection to revert to 
the alternative of a flat-rate. Since then the fearful and wonder- 
ful schemes that have been devised with the view of coaxing in 
new consumers have been more than we have been able to keep 
intimately in touch with. But they all pale before a new idea. 
If Mr. Arthur Wright was not in jocose mood when hs met the 
President a short time since, and told him of what he imagined 
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would be the character of the charges of the electrical industry in 
future, then Mr. Wright’s friends will have cause to think of him 
with saddened heart and moistened eye.. Mr. Christie seriously 
said that, in discussing the matter of charges with Mr. Wright, 
that gentleman “ put forward the belief that we might ultimately 
come to a fixed charge per square foot of floor area, on the basis 
of a given number of watts per square foot, have no meters, and 
allow the consumers to use the supply for any purpose without 
restriction.” How many hearty laughs there must have been in 
the Brighton hotel lounges over this proposal! Where, too, is 
the caricaturist who can depict the householder measuring up the 
areas of his rooms to ascertain what will be the fixed cost for an 
unrestricted use of electricity, or whether the electricity purveyors 
are cheating him. No meter, no restriction, no anything, other 
than the fixed price per square foot of floor area, which basis 
of charge has not even remote connection with the services for 
which the charge is made! The scheme wants some thinking 
over, and thinking out. 

It is also noticed that Mr. Christie considers it wrong of munici- 
palities engaging in trade to compare themselves absolutely with 
gas and electricity supply companies. These concerns, he says, 
are in business primarily to obtain the biggest dividends they can 
possibly earn for their shareholders, irrespective of all other con- 
siderations. Has Mr. Christie never heard of the sliding-scale of 
price and dividend as applied to gas supply, and of how in most 
cases, of the total sum represented by a reduction of price to the 
consumer and the increase of dividend, five-sixths is the portion 
of the consumers, and one-sixth that of the shareholders? He 
ought to find in this something to assist him to modify his state- 
ment. It is further seen that Mr. Christie is not in sympathy with 
municipal authorities carrying on the work of wiring, supplying, 
and selling electric fittings. “If we embark in this retail trading, 
carrying out wiring installations, &c., to justify the existence of 
this new branch of our business, we must at times have to go into 
the highways and by-ways to obtain fresh consumers; and I fear 
that, by so doing, we will only boost-up an artificial and tempo- 
rary demand, necessitating the raising of additional capital to 
meet it, seldom finding that it will yield an adequate return on the 
outlay incurred, and in the end doing our undertakings no real 
lasting good.” Well said, excepting that the highways ought to be 
all right, if the by-ways are not. 

A few remarks appeared in a paragraph given in last week’s 
“ JOURNAL ” (p. 14) upon one aspect of the discussion raised by 
Mr. A. H. Seabrook, Chief Electrical Engineer to the Marylebone 
Borough Council, on the subject of the competition of high-pres- 
sure gas-lamps for shop-front lighting. After reading what Mr. 
Seabrook and those of his fellow electricians who took part in 
the discussion have to say, we are afraid that they have not in- 
spected the matter in a sufficiently broad spirit, or, if they have 
done so, they do not state all that they have seen as a result. It 
is not merely a question of the terms on which high-pressure 
gas-lamps are supplied for what is known as “ parade” or “scale” 
lighting, nor is it owing solely to the fact that the business depart- 
ments of most gas undertakings are well organized, nor, again, is 
it due to gas companies having any superior powers to electricity 
undertakings, that so much success has attended this particular 
branch of the gas business. In addition to all this, there is the 
question of the superior quality of the “article” supplied. A 
good, steady light is produced by the high-pressure gas-lamp ; 
and with it the shop-keeper does not suffer from that awful 
catastrophe (for him) of an extinction just when he is in the 
midst of his evening trade. Mr. A. C. Cramb, of Croydon, 
frankly said, in the discussion, that “the feeling of the average 
user of arc lamps for outside shop lighting was that they were very 
fine lights when they were new; but, after two or three months, 
there were troubles with carbons, and all sorts of things. The 
lamps wanted new carbons just in the middle of the busy part of 
the trade of the evening ; and they were always going wrong.’ That 
is the feeling of the shop-keeper—a feeling that has attained to 
the dignity of positive knowledge by having been generated by 
experience. There is also the light afforded by the electric arc 
lamps. Shop-keepers know nothing much about photometrical 
values. Their judgment is based on visual comparisons; and 
they are, as a rule, able to arrive at a very good verdict. 

That is a point upon which there are a few words of criticism 
to be made of Mr. Seabrook’s utterances. He, Mr. Cramb, and 
other electricians admit that the competition of high-pressure 
gas-lighting is serious, and they confess its success among shop- 
keepers. All this is out of countenance with Mr. Seabrook’s facile 
assurances that the electric arc lamp is incomparably the cheaper 
of the two forms of illuminant. Those who have not the capacity 
for critical examination, and so have to take very much for 
granted many things that Mr. Seabrook has to say, should on 
this occasion be exceedingly cautious. In this instance, he says 
high-pressure lamps are out of the running for shop lighting pur- 
poses on the light-for-light cost basis. Shop-keepers who have 
adopted high-pressure gas-lamps are, therefore, in Mr. Seabrook’s 
eyes, a champion lot of fools. Let us see. At 3}d. per unit,a set 
of four arc lamps giving a total of 10,000 to 11,000 candle power 
(fortunately salt is cheap) can be supplied to the shop-keeper for 
a total of £30 per annum (900 hours’ lighting), inclusive of every- 
thing, except the hire of the installation and the wiring. The 
exception here is the first point to be noted. High-pressure gas- 
lamps are supplied at a price that includes everything. The next 
point is, Are the four lamps really of a photometrical value of 
2500 to 2750 candles each? We know something about the gulf 





existing between the nominal and the actual candle powers of 
arc lamps. The Engineering Correspondent of the “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” in an article towards the end of last month on the subject 
of illumination, said: “It is perhaps well to issue a word of warn- 
ing that many of the arc lamps sold as being of a certain candle 
power only give that amount of illumination in one special direc- 
tion.” We question the validity of the 2500 to 2750 candle power 
of Mr. Seabrook’s arc lamps, at the price named. 

There interest does not cease. The worthy Mr. Seabrook cal- 
culates that it will require ten high-pressure gas-lamps at 30s. per 
quarter each (or a total of £60 per annum) to equal the four 
electric arcs at a total of £30 per annum. In parade lighting, 
for the purpose of the high-pressure gas-lamps, gas is distributed 
at such a pressure that, at each burner it has to be governed- 
down, so that every lamp is furnished with gas at uniform pres- 
sure. Thus it comes about that the consumption and the candle- 
power—no matter the size of the unit, no matter whether it be 
60 or 4500 candle power—can be regulated to a nicety. Now 
seven high-pressure lamps of 1500-candle power would be the 
equivalent of Mr. Seabrook’s so-called aggregate of 10,000 to 
11,000 candle power from four arc lamps; and at 60 candles per 
cubic foot of gas, the cost of the gas, at (say) 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet 
for goo hours, would work out to £19 13s. 9d. There are other 
costs; but that is the chief item in the total, and it only averages 
£2 16s. 3d. per 1500-candle power lamp per annum (goo hours) 
with the full profit on gas at 2s. 6d. included. The illumination 
that would be afforded would be actual, and not purely nominal. 
Mr. Seabrook’s figures want revising. If any electrician follows 
the lead of a much-respected electrical contemporary, and adopts 
Mr. Seabrook as an electrical evangelist whose words and views 
are firmly composed of, and embedded in, truth so much the 
worse for the electrician and his undertaking. 

Let it pass, however, in the hope that electricians generally 
are not going to allow themselves to be beguiled by crude argu- 
ment and calculation. At the same time, there is no necessity to 
be too hard on the electricians who spoke at Brighton. As men- 
tioned last week in the note already referred to, there was talk as 
to whether, apparently in the interests of the electrical industry, 
there should not be some attempt at arriving at an entente with the 
gas industry. The gas industry has never before had so many 
kind things said about it at a meeting of electricians as on this 
occasion. Mr. Seabrook was loud in his praise of the business 
instinct and commercial organization of the men of the gas 
industry ; and he trampled vigorously under foot the mediocre 
capacities in this respect of the electrical industry. He did 
not give any inkling as to whether he included Marylebone in his 
expansive condemnation, although Marylebone has been much 
vexed and sorely perplexed over the sweeping movement of high- 
pressure gas-lamps in the lighting of shop frontages, notwithstand- 
ing that they are roo per cent. dearer than electric arcs according 
to the Seabrookian gospel. However, the gas industry must 
blush before the copious downpour of flattery from the electricians 
assembled at Brighton. Mr. Cramb, of Croydon, bore testimony 
to the commercial zeal and ability displayed by his gasopponents. 
Others followed on the same lines. 

But the most eloquent testimony of all came from Mr. Haydn 
Harrison; and surely it will only be right for us to in future view 
this gentleman in a new light. He stated, on the point of the 
entente, that, in connection with the Holborn public lighting con- 
tract, where the Gaslight Company had worked in conjunction 
with the Electric Light Companies, “it had been found that gas 
managers were sound business men, doing the very best they 
could for their shareholders. They were perfectly straight- 
forward ; and why electricians should hold them at arm’s length, 
he did not know. He thought it was a distinct sign of fear on 
their part, more than anything else.” In regard to the early part 
of this testimony to good character, we hope Mr. Harrison does 
not mean that, until the Holborn affair, he had been living under 
the impression that gas managers were not sound business men ; 
but clearly it was then that he “ found” them to beso. The dis- 
covery we hope was as interesting as it was instructive. So it is 
seen there is a division of opinion over the entente. Some are for 
taking the gas industry by the hand of friendship; while others, 
like the valiant Mr. Seabrook, are for keeping the competitor at 
arm’s length. He wants to know as little about the gas industry 
as possible; and he evidently regards the administrators of it as 
a lot of prowling thieves who are not to be trusted. Different 
men, different manners and opinions. Thank goodness for that. 
But as was said last week, free competition is the better of the 
two ways. Indeed, we do not see what the electrical industry 
has to offer to induce the gas industry to enter into any under- 
standing that would make competition less free or less intensive 
than it is to-day. But the most interesting thing is that the idea 
of an amicable understanding has sprung into life in the electrical 
industry. The gas industry is highly honoured and gratified. 

A knowledge of the propensity of electricity for generating fires 
at unexpected and inconvenient times is spreading among hotel 
keepers. In one hotel that has lately been largely modernized 
and extended at a popular seaside resort, the following is a clause 
from the announcements exhibited in all the bedrooms: “ Fire 
Precautions: The electric light is switched off at midnight; but 
the gas is left burning on each landing and in each corridor. 
Candles are also provided in each bedroom. Those who have 
had experience of the vagaries and dangers of the electric light 
are thankful to the management for these precautions, and are 
able to go to bed with a fair amount of confidence of being undis- 
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turbed in the night by the dread cry of “Fire,” and without 
themselves taking the precaution of having their clothes handy for 
a hasty garbing, as we were told, at an inquest some time since, 
was the case, at certain drapery establishments, where the young 
lady assistants “live in.” 

We remember a Parliamentary Committee not long ago stating 
that all municipal trading undertakings ought to be run entirely 
distinct from all other local considerations; and it is a pity that 
Parliament does not insist on this being done. What happens 
when the same, or some of the same, municipal representatives 
have control of the electricity department, public lighting, work- 
house, and so forth, has been seen over and over again at 
Hastings ; and another instance is now before us from the same 
quarter. We cannot see, in the interests of good government, 
why, if a director of a gas company as a municipal representative 
is debarred from voting on a contract in which his company are 
concerned, a member of a municipal electricity committee should 
not be prohibited from voting, as a representative on some other 
public body, on a contract in which the electric supply com- 
mittee are interested. To the fact that they are in the position 
to so vote at present is due much of what appears to be of an 
intriguing nature so as to secure business for the Hastings Elec- 
tricity Committee. The Education Committee have just decided 
to spend money in installing the electric light at the Clive Vale 
and Tower Road Schools. There does not seem to have been 
any inquiry as to whether or not an improvement in the lighting 
is required, nor as to whether the Gas Company could produce 
an improvement at a lower cost than the Electricity Committee. 
Nothing of the kind. Simply an estimate from the Borough Elec- 
trical Engineer as to the cost of installation; and it was agreed to 
instal. Need we say more than this, that the Building and Sites 
Sub-Committee of the Education Committee (who made the re- 
cormmendation) consist.of the Mayor (Alderman Mitchell), Mr. J. 
Stace, Aldermen Hutchings, Langham, and Coussens, Councillors 
J. N. & H. N. Collins, T. Reed, Dr. Grandy, and Mr. W. W. 
Jones. With the exception of Dr. Grandy, the Mayor, Mr. Jones, 
and Councillor J. N. Collins, the whole of these gentlemen have 
been or are at present members of the Electricity Committee of 
the Corporation. Is this fair? Is this in the interests of good 
administration? We say distinctly that it is not. 





NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


THERE are a few points that have been raised in the Committee 
rooms within the last week or two upon which a few comments 
may be made. 
A Question of It was impossible many years ago, when 
Districting. areas were allocated to various gas under- 
takings, to say whether or not the boun: 
daries were the best under circumstances that might arise there- 
after. It is beyond the power of man to state definitely at any 
one period the direction in which the development of any town or 
district may take place in the days to come, and therefore the 
direction in which there will be an extension of a gas-distribution 
system. The distribution system must follow the development 
of building ; to go elsewhere, may mean unprofitable investment 
in mains. There is the unfortunate result in this, that an out- 
township may be left without a supply of gas from the gas under- 
taking that has in some past time obtained its inclusion within 
its area of supply ; while another gas undertaking has pushed out 
its mains from another direction to almost within touch of the 
township that has been left derelict, so far as gas supply is con- 
cerned, by the undertaking having powers of supply. It would, 
in such circumstances, appear to be the correct thing, whenever 
opportunity offers, for a rearrangement of boundaries to be 
effected. It was under some such circumstances as this that the 
St. Helens Corporation, in the gas section of their Bill, asked for 
their action to be legalized in the matter of supplying small areas, 
by consent, that were within the statutory supply limits of other 
concerns. But the other concerns, although consenting parties 
to the supply by St. Helens, wanted to retain their areas in- 
tact, though the portions concerned are at present of little 
account from the revenue-producing point of view. Their con- 
tention is that the time may arrive when they themselves 
will be in a position to undertake the supply of the areas 
concerned, and that then all they will have to do will be 
to buy out, the portion of the distribution plant of St. Helens, 
and enter into possession. This is the business point of view; 
but itis not altogether just. It is true that the St. Helens Cor- 
poration are supplying the areas in question on sufferance as it 
were; but it is also equally true that they have afforded, by 
agreement, the convenience of a gas supply, when the rightful 
suppliers were unable to do so. However, the Committee before 
whom the matter came decided not to legalize the position of 
St. Helens; but to allow the respective parties to remain in their 
present relative positions. No real harm is done by this; but 
the position of St. Helens is an uncertain and unsatisfactory one. 
hey have had the work of pioneering and developing the gas 
business in areas which, at some unknown time, they may have 
to relinquish at mere pipe values. In this same Bill of the 
St. Helens Corporation, there was an instance, to all intents and 
purposes, of the boot being on the other leg. The Corporation 
have unexercised powers of supply in the gas-supply area of Ash- 


ton; and the Ashton District Council, with similar rights, asked 





that St. Helens should be deprived of these powers. The answer 
of St. Helens was that, to do this, the Ashton Council must come 
to Parliament with a Bill of their own, and not try to alter a par- 
liamentary right through a Bill that has no reference to the 
matter, and in the promotion of which they have had no hand. 
The Committee took the opinion of Mr. Ernest Moon, K.C., the 
Speaker’s Counsel, with the result that they decided against the 
Ashton Council. The St. Helens Corporation obtained the other 
powers they sought in relation to the gas undertaking, including 
a stand-by clause. 
In connection with Private Bill legislation, 
Inconsistency. the parliamentary authorities can be very 
inconsistent if they choose. We know, for instance, how con- 
sistently for years a stand-by clause was allowed to electricity 
concerns, and how inconsistently with that procedure the same 
form of clause was refused to gas suppliers. This has now been 
remedied ; and yet the Local Government Board are constantly, 
in their reports on measures containing gas clauses, showing 
objection to gas suppliers being invested with the protective 
power—fortunately, however, without much success. Yet if the 
Local Government Board refer to municipal electric supply legis- 
lation, they will find a mass of precedent in favour of the power. 
They raised the question in connection with the St. Helens Cor- 
poration Bill, but the Committee allowed the clause. There is 
another piece of inconsistency. In the Chapel Whaley Gas Bill, 
a clause appeared asking that new issues of capital might be 
offered to consumers and employees, on certain conditions, before 
being submitted to public auction. This is a proposal that is very 
much in the commercial interests of an undertaking. Seeing that 
a gas undertaking is circumscribed in its primary business to a 
defined area, and that the spirit of the sliding-scale clauses is 
directed to furthering the principle of co-partnership, the ideal is 
encouraged by facilitating the taking up of capital by those im- 
mediately interested in the concern. The immediately interested 
ones are the consumers and employees. The provision, has been 
granted to companies in the past; but when the Chapel Whaley 
measure was before the Unopposed Bills Committee, Mr. Moon 
held that the provision was against the Standing Orders of the 
House, which provide that new capital must be submitted to 
public auction. Asa result, the Committee disallowed the clause. 
Now Mr. Moon can do the gas industry a real practical service by 
seeing whether something cannot be done to so modify the Stand- 
ing Orders that this highly desirable power may not be denied to 
gas companies. It is a pity for obstacles of the kind to stand in 
the path of genuine benefit. With all this we feel quite confident 
Mr. Moon will agree. “a i ‘ 
There has been much effort on the part 
Cannock Purchase. 6¢ the local authority to obtain possession 
of the property of the Cannock and District Gas Company by 
agreement; and at length, in connection with the Company’s Pro- 
visional Order, now part of a Confirmation Bill, an arrangement 
has been effected for the inclusion of a purchase clause, operative 
next session. It is understood that £72,000 is the price agreed 
upon for the purchase of the undertaking. If there is failure, from 
any cause, on the part of the Council to succeed with a Purchase 
Bill, the Company will revert to the position occupied before the 
agreement, plus the possession of the powers conferred by the 


Provisional Order. SREP Tea i ‘ 

; The Bill of the Chester Water Company, 

Chester Water. it will be remembered, was vigorously oa 
posed in the House of Lords. It is sailing with ease through the 
Lower House; the only change that has been made since the big 
contest being that the Birkenhead Corporation have secured a 
protective clause, prohibiting the Company from supplying water, 
without their consent, in any part of their area. Liverpool secured 
a similar clause, earlier in the career of the Bill. 








Mr. RicHarD CHESTERS, a member of the Winsford (Cheshire) 
Urban District Council, and a Director of the old Winsford Gas 
Company, died on Monday night last week at his residence in the 
town, in his 67th year. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Arts have decided to 
make the following awards in connection with the prize offered for 
the best portable apparatus or appliance for enabling men to 
undertake rescue work in mines or other places where the air is 
noxious: A gold medal to Mr. H. A. Fleuss, for the apparatus 
submitted by Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, and Co.; a gold medal to 
Mr. W. E. Garforth, in recognition of his efforts to perfect and 
secure the adoption of rescue apparatus in mines; a silver medal 
for the “ Draeger” apparatus submitted by Mr. Richard Jacobson ; 
and a silver medal for the “ Meco” apparatus submitted by the 
Mining Engineering Company. Of the apparatus submitted to 
the Committee appointed to report upon the subject, four de- 
pended on the supply of compressed oxygen, one on the provision 
of air evaporated from liquid air, and one on the production of 
oxygen from “ oxylith.” The principal points of difference, apart 
from the fundamental principles on which the appliances are con- 
structed, appear in the comparative lightness and convenience of 
carriage, and in the arrangements for enabling the wearer to 
breathe either by the use of a helmet or by means of mouthpieces 
of various construction. The Committee do not consider that the 
liquid-air apparatus sent in is as yet sufficiently perfect to justify 
its adoption in. preference to the older systems, under which 
oxygen is supplied from a receptacle containing the gas in a state 
of compression. 
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THE NEW SHOW ROOMS OF THE TORQUAY GAS COMPANY. 








RETIREMENT OF MR. S. W. DURKIN. 


In the last number of the “ JourNAL,” it was mentioned that Mr 
Walter W. Hutchinson had relinquished the position of Engineer, 


Manager, and Secretary of the Barnsley Gas Company, after 
fifty years’ association with the Company. Another break in the 
link of officials who were connected with the pioneers of gas manu- 
facture in the early part of the last century has now to be recorded. 
Mr. Samuel Westall Durkin, late Resident Engineer and Manager 
of the Southampton Gaslight and Coke Company, retired from 
his post on the 30th ult. Mr. Durkin’s earliest recollections of gas 
manufacture date as far back as 1852, at which time he was a 
pupil of the late Mr. James Sharp, the then Engineer of the Gas 
Company, and the inventor of a gas cooking apparatus some- 
where about the year 1836 or 1837. He was appointed Assistant- 
Engineer in 1857, and Resident Engineer and Manager ten years 
later, on the retirement of Mr. Sharp; his total term of service 
being 59 years, which is nearly, if not quite, a record of continuous 
service with one gas company. In 1852, the annual make of gas 
was 34 million cubic feet. For last year, the consumption was 
750 millions, the number of consumers upwards of 26,000, and 
the length of mains nearly 200 miles; while the area of supply is 
about 100 square miles. Coal in 1852 was brought down by sail- 
ing vessels carrying about 300 tons. To-day steamers with more 
than 2000 tons of coal on board are berthed alongside the Com- 
pany’s wharf. Needless to say, Mr. Durkin has seen the whole of 
the present works built. The largest gasholder in 1852 had a 
capacity of 60,000 cubic feet; at the present time there are five 
holders ranging from 250,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

In 1902, Mr. Durkin occupied the presidential chair of the In- 
corporated Gas Institute; and he was twice President of the 
South-West of England Association of Gas Managers, now merged 
in the Southern District Association. He is a native of Southamp- 
ton, and prior to becoming pupil under Mr. Sharp he was with 
his brother, the then Manager of the Croydon Gas Company. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. H. Kina Hivter sailed last Wednesday for Canada to fulfil 
a business engagement. 


Alderman Sir Wiiu1am E. CveEa«, of Sheffield, has been elected 
Treasurer of the Derwent Valley Water Board, in succession to 
the late Sir Henry Bemrose. 


Mr. W. E. Free, of the Ipswich Gas Company, has (out of 
more than a hundred applicants) being appointed Secretary to the 
Windsor Royal Gaslight Company. 

Mr. Frank Durkrn, who for some years has been Assistant- 
Engineer of the Southampton Gas Company, has been appointed 
Resident Engineer, in succession to his father, Mr. S. W. Durkin, 
whose retirement as from the 3oth ult. is noticed above. 

Mr. ALwynE MEaDE, who is one of the staff of the Commercial 
Gas Company at their Poplar station, and a student of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, has been awarded the Miller Prize of 
the Institution for his paper on “ The Production of Water Gas,” 
read at a students’ meeting on the 17th of March last. A short 
reference to the paper appeared in the “ JourNnaL ” for the 28th of 
March (p. 924); the rules of the Institution precluding any fuller 
notice of it. 








At the church of St. Paul’s, Kingston Hill, last Saturday, the mar- 
riage was solemnized of Mr. Ernest Scears, Assistant-Engineer 
of the Hampton Court Gas Company, and Hon. Secretary of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, and Miss 
Beatrice Marion Wood, eldest daughter of Mr. Charles E. Wood, 
solicitor, of Kingston Hill. After the ceremony, there was a 
reception at St. Paul’s Hall, which was attended by a company 
numbering about a hundred. Among the numerous presents were 
a black inarble clock from the staff, and a silver teapot from the 
employees, of the Gas Company. 

A pleasing incident of the meeting of the Oldbury Urban Dis- 
trict Council last Friday was the presentation to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee (Mr. C. Thomlinson) of a testimonial on the 
occasion of the celebration of his golden wedding, and in recognition 
of his public services. The Chairman of the Council (Mr. E. W. 
Jackson) submitted the following resolution: ‘ That the hearty con- 
gratulations of the Urban District Council of Oldbury be tendered 
to Councillor and Mrs. Charlie Thomlinson on the celebration of 
their golden wedding; and that they be asked to accept a silver 
rose-bowl subscribed for by the members and officers of the 
Council as a token of goodwill and appreciation of Councillor 
Thomlinson’s services to the town on the Local Board and Dis- 
trict Council during the past twenty-seven years.” Several mem- 
bers of the Council having offered their personal congratulations, 
Mr. Thomlinson expressed his thanks and those of Mrs. Thom- 
linson for the gift. He said that what he had done in representing 
the ratepayers he had done as a duty to the town in which he 
lived; and as long as he was able he would continue to render 
similar service. 








Ammonia Production from Peat.—According to an article in a 
recent number of the “Comptes Rendus,” of which an abstract 
has appeared in the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry,” further experiments by Herr Woltereck in the production 
of ammonia and the recovery of nitrogen from peat confirm others 
previously recorded. The treatment of peat by steam alone at 
450° C. produces only about one-third of the quantity of ammonia 
obtained under the same conditions by means of a mixture of 
steam and air; and results show a recovery of 102°6 per cent. of 
nitrogen (referred to the nitrogen present in the original peat) by 
the latter method—no nitrogen being left in the residue. No 
acetic acid was obtained when peat was treated first with steam 
and then with a mixture of steam and air; but when the material 
was treated with the mixed steam and air, the yield of acetic acid 
amounted to 2°31 per cent. 

Transmission of Gas at Raised Pressure.—We have received 
from Messrs. James Milne and Son, Limited, an illustrated pam- 
phlet on this subject, in which the advantages to be gained 
by the adoption of high-pressure gas supply are concisely set 
forth. It is shown that by means of compression it is possible 
for an area of distribution to be greatly extended, existing low 
pressures to be supplemented, and consumers supplied with any 
pressure they may require or prefer for their high-pressure light- 
ing. Illustrations are given of two of the firm’s reciprocating 
compressors. In a separate leaflet, the importance of high-pres- 
sure lighting to employers is emphasized; and a comparison 1s 
made between ordinary incandescent and high-pressure incandes- 
cent gas lighting for a mill over a given period. The net result 
of the installation was a saving of £10 9s. 3d.; the upkeep of 30 
burners was dispensed with; and a better light was obtained. 
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SUGGESTED STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR STREET LIGHTING. 


Some Replies to a Useful Circular of Inquiry. 


TuE current number of the “ Illuminating Engineer” contains a 
special feature which bears testimony to its usefulness, as well as 
that of the Society of which it is the official organ. In May last, 
an article was published dealing with the various suggestions put 
forward during the past few years with reference to the adoption 
of standard specifications for street lighting. The article showed 
that there were certain points on which a distinct division of 
opinion seemed to exist; and as the matter was exciting much 
attention in this country, it occurred to the conductors of our 
contemporary that it would be of value to learn the views of 
authorities in the United States and on the Continent interested 
in the subject. With this object, the following list of queries was 
prepared and circulated :— 


1.—Ought the specification to contain a statement of (a) the electrical 
energy or gas to be consumed; (b) the amount of light provided; or 
(c) both energy or gas consumed and amount of light ? 

2.—Should the amount of light supplied be specified in terms of (a) 
the provision of a certain actual minimum illumination in the street; 
or (b) the provision of lamps of a certified candle power ? 

3.—If illumination is to be measured, should this measurement 
be carried out (a) in a horizontal plane at a stated height above the 
ground; (b)in a vertical plane; or (c)in some other inclined plane, 
such as 45°? (d) Should both the mean and the minimum street illumi- 
nation be measured and specified ? 

4.—If candle power is to be tested in the street, should (a) the mean 
spherical or mean hemispherical candle power, or (b) the candle power 
in several specified directions be tested ? 

5.—Should the contract demand (a) actual measurements in the 
streets or (b) only laboratory tests of the competing lamps previous to 
the acceptance of a tender, or (c) preliminary laboratory tests supple- 
mented by periodical tests of the actual lighting conditions when the 
lamp is in position ? 

6.—Should any test of the constancy of the candle power of the lamps 
be prescribed ? 

7.—Do you advocate the introduction of any stipulation regarding 
the efficient shading of lamps, height above ground, &c., with a view 
to the avoidance of glare, such as is recognized to be dangerous and 
inconvenient to traffic and pedestrians ? 


8.—Should any specific colour of the light be prescribed? If so, 
how should this be tested ? 


g.—What other clauses would you suggest being inserted ? 


Answers to these questions have been received from some of 
the gentlemen approached, all of whom are corresponding mem- 
bers of the Illuminating Engineering Society, and these are given 
in full. Itis hoped to make the collection more complete as soon 
as others have come to hand. Wegive extracts from some of the 
replies; referring readers to the pages of our contemporary for 
further information as to the opinions expressed by the various 
experts, which are summarized in a table accompanying them. 


Dr. Louis Bell, of Boston, Consulting Electrical Engineer of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, Limited, and Past-Presi- 
dent of the American Illuminating Engineering Society, is of 
opinion that the electrical energy or gas to be consumed should 
be directly stated in the specification, since this is a quantity 
which is susceptible of relatively accurate measurement, and the 
output of light is sometimes very sensitive to small changes in the 
energy or gas furnished. He does not believe in the specification 
of illumination in any form as the basis of payment in a municipal 
contract. If illuminating power is tested at all in the streets, as 
he considers it should be, from time to time, to see that the per- 
formance of the lamps is in accordance with the standard set, it 
should, in his opinion, be measured “ in a single specified direction, 
the relation of which to the total flux of the lamp can be pretty 
definitely settled by laboratory tests.” In Boston, the routine 
tests of the lamps are made at an angle of 25° below the hori- 
zontal. Dr. Bell says the contract should demand such pho- 
tometric tests of the competing lamps as shall settle their average 
performance in light flux and nature of distribution. He thinks 
the process indicated in the fifth question will generally be efficient 
in meeting reasonably constant illuminating power. He is accus- 
tomed to specify the limit of heights within which the lamps shall 
be placed (varying, of course, according to the type of lamp), and 
the use of diffusing globes wherever the circumstances of use make 
such desirable to avoid glare. He always advises them for the 
more powerful illuminants, such as arc lamps and high-pressure 
gas-lamps, and occasionally, where the circumstances require, for 
ordinary incandescents, both gas and electric. He does not think 
a specific colour of the light should be prescribed, as this question 
can be settled in selecting the type of lamp to be used under the 
contract. Finally, Dr. Bell is of opinion that the thing really 
furnished and paid for in any municipal lighting contract should 
not be candle power, illumination, or energy, but “service with 
certain specified lamps operated under specified conditions of 
energy supply.” He explains that the opinions he has enunciated 
are the result of experience under American conditions; and he 
says he does not consider himself competent to judge as to whether 
or not they will be applicable to England. 

Dr. L. Bloch, of Berlin, is of opinion that the amount of energy 














consumed by public lamps should be specified. With regard to 
the plane of measurement, height of observation, &c., he naturally 
abides by the German recommendations, inasmuch as these are 
the result of his own suggestions. He especially urges that the 
measurement of the maximum value of the horizontal illumina- 
tion should not be disregarded, as it is necessary in determining 
the degree of uniformity, and possesses the greatest significance 
in the case of weakly illuminated streets. Dr. Bloch considers 
the proposal contained in the fifth question is most correct if 
lamps are tested for illuminating power in the laboratory, but 
the actual measurement takes place in the street. The point 
raised in regard to the constancy of light from street lamps bears 
mainly, in Dr. Bloch’s opinion, on the fluctuations of short dura- 
tion on the part of many arc lamps. He considers the time is 
not ripe for regulations on this matter, in view of the fact that no 
reliable means of measuring such variations can yet be said to 
exist. In the same way, precise recommendations can hardly as 
yet be made on such questions as the use of shades and reflectors, 
the desirable height of lamps, avoidance of glare, &c. 

A joint reply to the questions was sent by Professor W. H. 
Bunte, of Karlsruhe, and Professor Dr. H. Drehschmidt, of 
Berlin. With regard to the first question, they say it does not 
suffice to specify either candle power or consumption of gas and 
electricity alone. They consider that both quantities should be 
stated, as the efficiency of different varieties of lamps varies 
within wide limits. As to the second question, they recommend 
that a certain minimum illumination in the streets should be 
specified and not the candle power of the lamps, since the latter 
would not indicate sufficiently the effect on the resultant illumina- 
tion in the street of differences in the polar curves of light dis- 
tribution. The answers to the next questions (Nos. 3, 4, and 5) are 
as follows :— 

For the routine supervision of street lighting, measurement of illu- 
mination on a horizontal surface about the height of the head is suffi- 
cient ; for when certain sources having a known polar curve of light- 
distribution are being used, the vertical illumination can be deduced 
from the horizontal. Yet in comparing the merits of the different 
methods of illumination, the brightness of the illumination in a vertical 
plane should be considered, as this is very essential in enabling the 
faces of people and surrounding objects to be clearly seen. In decid- 
ing upon the adoption of a certain system of illumination, the relation 
between the horizontal and vertical illumination should therefore be 
borne in mind. Measurements in a plane inclined at 45° present no 
advantages over vertical and horizontal determinations. 

A determination of mean spherical or mean hemispherical candle 
power is surely not practicable (in the streets). Instead, measurements 
of illumination at specified distances from the foot of the lamp-post 
are desirable. 

Preliminary measurement of candle power in the laboratory is to be 

recommended, but not mean lower hemispherical candle power alone. 
Tests of candle power in various directions are desirable, and the polar 
curve of light-distribution should be ascertained. The lamps should 
subsequently be tested in the open, to ascertain whether any defects in 
practical working will reveal themselves—e.g., as regards maintenance, 
protection against wind, steadiness of light, &c. When these tests 
have been passed satisfactorily, the installation of the lamps in the 
streets may be proceeded with, and their performances tested by peri- 
odical measurements on the spot. 
Professors Bunte and Drehschmidt consider it is difficult, in the 
light of present experience, to prescribe numerical limits to the 
steadiness demanded from lamps. They say perfect constancy is 
not attained in the electric arc lamp, by reason of the etching of 
the glass and the deposit of fumes on the globe, nor in the case 
of the incandescent gas-lamp on account of the deterioration of 
mantles. They think possibly one might put forward the tentative 
suggestion that the limit of diminution should be not more than 
about 65 to 70 per cent. of the original candle power. Replying to 
the remaining questions, they say the height of the lamp cannot 
be rigidly specified, since this is naturally dependent on the kind 
of lamp used. A source of which the light is developed over 
a small area, and which has a high intrinsic brilliancy, must be 
hung at a greater height than one for which the intrinsic brilliancy 
is low. A certain colour of light cannot, they consider, be readily 
specified. One can only abstain from using lamps which give a 
very peculiar and undesirably tinted light. They think no special 
proposals need be added to lighting contracts. 

Mr. P. S. Millar, of New York, thinks the electric energy or gas 
to be consumed should be stated. He favours the specification of 
a particular type of lamp, consuming a definite number of watts 
or cubic feet of gas. In answer to the second question, he con- 
siders that the minimum illumination, while important, is inade- 
quate as a measure of illuminating effectiveness. He thinks tests 
of candle power on any single plane fail to tell the whole story. 
The horizontal plane on the surface of the street is most impor- 
tant; while vertical illumination 5 feet above the surface is not to 
be neglected. Considerations of practicability limit candle-power 
tests in the streets to measurements in certain directions. With 
regard to the ninth question, Mr. Millar thinks that, if photometric 
tests are involved in a contract, a competent independent third 
party should be named to conduct them. 

Dr. B. Monasch, of Augsburg, replies as follows to the third 
question : 


I believe those concerned with gas lighting were inclined to prefer 
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measurements of illumination in a vertical plane (whereas electrical 
engineers habitually make measurements horizontally), so long as only 
upright mantles were in use. But since inverted mantles, which give 
a very powerful light in the lower hemisphere, have been so largely 
adopted, the distinction between the distribution of light from the two 
illuminants has been less marked. In consequence of this, representa- 
tives of gas lighting seem disposed to reconsider their former position, 
and to view horizontal measurement in a more favourable light. Per- 
sonally, I regard the vertical illumination as no satisfactory criterion, 
since the calculation and graphical determination of such values is so 
inconvenient. 

Professor S. A. Rumi, of Genoa, considers that the specification 
should contain a statement of the amount of light to be provided, 
expressed as the mean hemispherical candle power, and of the 
quantity of gas consumed by each burner in the case of an incan- 
descent gas-lamp, or the electric energy used and the pressure 
required across the terminals of an electric lamp. Lamps of 
specified candle power should be provided. As the actual outdoor 
illumination depends not only upon the illuminating power of the 
lamps used, but also on such circumstances as the mistiness of the 
atmosphere, Professor Rumi thinks it is not desirable to make 
illumination the subject of rigid specification. 

Herr Max Sartori, of Vienna, considers that the specifying of 
the candle power of street illuminants, as well as the direction in 
which this should be measured, is somewhat objectless, for what 
is desired is not the power of the lamps, but the provision of a 
certain specified ground illumination. 

Herr Max Scholz, of Berlin, is of opinion that a specification 
ought to contain a statement of the energy or the gas consumed 
and the amount of light produced ; the proportion’ of the two to 
be the basis upon which the values of competitive illuminants may 
be compared. He found it difficult to give a definite answer to 
the second question. He remarks that when gas-lamps are in 
question, the candle power and the lamp will naturally change 
with the quality of the mantles used; and consequently the 
illumination of the street will also vary. As the quality of the 
mantles, even those of the same manufacturer, is not continuously 
the same, the statement of minimum illumination might be rather 
inconvenient in the case of gas-lamps. Moreover, local condi- 
tions have to be considered. For example, in many cases the 
height of the lamps is restricted, and existing lamp-posts must 
be used. 

Herr Scholz says the natural thing would be to demand a 
certain proportion between minimum and maximum illumination, 
which should be kept as low as possible. If illumination is to be 
measured, it ought, in his opinion, to be carried out both in a 
vertical and a horizontal plane at about 5 to 7 feet above the 
ground. This is to ensure sufficient illumination to enable the 
public to recognize passers-by as well as signs on omnibuses, 
tramcars, house doors, &c. If illuminating power is to be stated 
in the specification, Herr Scholz is of opinion that the mean lower 
hemispherical candle power ought to be considered. The nature 
of the curve of light-distribution, therefore, must also be borne 
in mind. He is not in favour of measurements being taken when 
the lamp is in position; such tests never, he ‘says, being reliable. 
For gas-lamps, the ever-changing quality of the mantles ought to 
be taken into account. Therefore all competitive lamps, electric 
as well as gas, ought to undergo laboratory tests, but under equally 
favourable conditions. He does not think the tests of the con- 
stancy of the candle power ought to be prescribed; but he says 
it must be required that lamps shall not be materially influenced 
by changes of atmospheric conditions, such as humidity, strong 
winds, &c. He does not advocate the introduction of any stipu- 
lation regarding the efficient shading of the lamps with a view to 
the avoidance of glare; but he considers the height of the lamps 
above the ground ought to be prescribed according to their candle 
power. He points to Berlin as furnishing clear evidence that 4000- 
candle power high-pressure gas-lamps can easily be hung up at 
about 17 feet above the ground without being a danger and in- 
convenience to traffic and pedestrians. Herr Scholz thinks there 
is no need to prescribe any specific colour of the light; but he 
says a stipulation ought to be made that the light must be of a 
tint convenient to the eyes. Lamps should be preferred which 
contain few ultra-violet rays, as energy of this kind has been 
proved to be injurious to vision. 

Professor Dr. J. Teichmuller, of Karlsruhe, says he is in entire 
agreement, as are Dr. Bloch and Dr. Monasch, with the recom- 
mendations of the Verband Deutscher Elektrotechniker, in the 
framing of which he collaborated, and is still doing so. He con- 
siders that the work of the Commission appointed to deal with 
this subject has been most carefully carried out. He says prac- 
tical experience of these recommendations has been so far quite 
satisfactory. As the current literature on the subject shows, they 
are rapidly becoming familiar to engineers, and receiving general 
recognition. He adds: “It is surely very desirable that inter- 
national acts on these points should be agreed upon; and if the 
time for this is not yet quite ripe, I still feel that we should keep 
this aim in view. It would be very gratifying if the German 
recommendations could be approved by the British authorities, 
ve be eventually adopted as the basis for agreement of this 
sind.” 

Among other communications on the subject was one from Pro- 
fessor Strache, of Vienna, who writes : “ The question of framing 
a standard specification seems to me to be of such importance 
that I intend to put it before a Commission that is to be con- 
stituted for this purpose by the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
Austria-Hungary.” 





THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM.* 


TuoseE who from time to time, either from desire or from neces- 
sity, combat the claims of Socialism, will find some useful 
“wrinkles” in a handbook which has been compiled primarily 
for the use of the speakers on behalf of the Anti-Socialist Union 


of Great Britain. The area to be covered by such a volume is, of 
course, a wide one; and the numerous chapters include at least 
two in which “ JourRNAL” readers have a keen interest, though 
all of them are more or less closely linked together. Firstly, 
there is the one on “Co-Partnership and Profit-Sharing;” and 
among the undertakings that have applied co-partnership to their 
employees, it is a pleasure to see that prominence is accorded 
to the gas industry. A few particulars are given of the South 
Metropolitan Company’s scheme; and there is included the table 
from the last report of the Labour Co-Partnership Association, 
which has already been reproduced in the “ JourNAL.” ‘“ There 
are,” it is pointed out, “no co-partnership schemes in connection 
with municipal gas undertakings. Municipal Socialism is said to 
be in the interests of the working classes; here is one respect in 
which it is directly against their interests.” The matter of profit- 
sharing and municipalities formed the subject of an article in 
our pages last week; and allusion was made to the fact that 
there is at any rate one municipal gas-works—that is Stafford— 
where a system of profit-sharing is in vogue. The writer there put 
forward a scheme with the object of enabling municipalities to 
more nearly reach the ideal of co-partnership. The other chapter 
in the book under review which may be referred to is that on the 
subject of “ Municipal Trading;” and here gas is truly styled 
the most successful of all municipal trading concerns. By this 
time nearly all that can be said either for or against municipal 
trading must have been said ; but it is nevertheless interesting to 
refresh one’s memory occasionally by reference to a handy little 
volume of this character. 


A LOCAL TAXATION RETURN. 


The Lighting and Watching Act. 

SomEwuar out of its turn, so far as numerical order is concerned 
—for several subsequent volumes have already been noticed in 
our pages—there has now been issued as a Blue-Book Part III. of 
the Local Taxation Returns for the financial year 1908-9, which 
contains abstracts of returns made by Rural District Councils, 
Parish Councils, Parish Meetings, Joint Committees appointed 
wholly by Parish Councils and Parish Meetings, and Inspectors 
and Committees under the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833. 

At the commencement of the year beginning on April 1, 1908, 
there were 656 rural district councils in England and Wales; and 
their receipts (exclusive of borrowed money) amounted in the 
aggregate to £4,478,891. Of this, £3,123,201 was from rates, and 
£353,905 under the Agricultural Rates Act. From water-works, 
there was a revenue of £178,531; and various other items made 
up the balance. A sum of £362 was received from an electric 
light undertaking ; and £871 from a gas-works. The total re- 
ceipts, when compared with the previous year, show an increase 
of £186,437. The expenditure not defrayed out of loans was 
£4,490,984, and included £311,124 for water-works; the total 
out-goings being £149,889 more than the year before. The ex- 
penditure on electric lighting (excluding the cost of public electric 
lighting) was £2728 ; on gas-works, £864 ; andon public lighting, 
£25,028 (including £3142 for public electric lighting). At the 
commencement of the year under review, the aggregate length of 
roads under the supervision of the rural district councils was 
101,643 miles. The receipts from loans in the year 1908-g totalled 
£517,505, of which £186,851 was for water-works purposes ; and 
the expenditure out of loans was £436,385, of which £129,655 was 
for water-works. The total outstanding loans on March 31, 1909, 
were £5,960,067 ; that for water-works being £1,758,749. The 
rates raised to meet the general expenses of the rural district 
councils were equivalent to an average rate of 1s. o}d.in the 
pound on the total assessable value for these purposes. Compar- 
ing the year 1904-5 with that of 1908-9, it is seen that the total 
receipts (other than from loans) of rural district councils were 
greater in the latter year than in the former by 6 per cent. The 
receipts from rates levied for general purposes, which decreased 
each year from 1904-5 to 1907-8, show an increase in 1908-9 over 
the amount raised in any of the previous years. The receipts 
from rates levied for special expenses exhibit a marked yearly 
increase. The total expenditure (other than out of borrowed 
money) was greater in 1908-9 than in any of the other four years ; 
and by far the larger portion of the outlay annually is in respect 
of highways. The outstanding loans increased by nearly 19 per 
cent. in the period referred to. ; 

The total number of rural parishes in England and Wales during 
the year 1908-9 was 12,929, of which 7236 were entitled to parish 
councils. But only 6355 parish councils had financial transactions 
during the year; and of the parish meetings in the 5693 rural 
parishes which were not entitled to parish councils, only 382 had 
financial transactions during the year. The number of parish 
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councils having transactions under the Lighting and Watching 
Act was 962; while the number of parish meetings similarly 
engaged was six. The total receipts under the Act were £80,710; 
and the expenditure, including loan charges, was £79,673. In 
parishes in which the Act was administered by inspectors and 
committees, sums amounting to £2764 were expended, in addition 
to the above-mentioned amount. Under the Act, rates were 
raised for 893 parish councils and three parish meetings. The 
rates raised for parish councils were equivalent to a rate in the 
pound on buildings and other hereditaments not being land or 
tithes of 3d. or under in 552 cases, over 3d. but not more than od. 
in 333 cases, and more than gd. in eight cases. The highest were 
a rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound in the parish of Sandy (Beds), a rate 
of 1s. 13d. in the parish of Market Deeping (Lincoln-Kesteven), 
and rates of 1s. in the pound raised for the expenses respectively 
of the parish councils of Potton (Beds) and Hauxley (Northum- 
berland). The rates raised for parish meetings under the Act 
ranged from 4d. to 2d. in the pound. 

As to the accounts of inspectors and committees appointed to 
exercise the powers of inspectors, under the Lighting and Watch- 
ing Act, it may be remarked that in April, 1908, there were 21 
parishes in which lighting inspectors were still appointed under 
the Act; and there were also six joint committees appointed 
under the Local Government Act of 1894 to exercise the powers 
of lighting inspectors in areas comprised in more than one rural 
parish. In those parishes in which the Lighting and Watching 
Act was administered by inspectors and committees, the lighting 
rates made during the year varied from 14d. to gd. in the pound. 
The total receipts of these inspectors and committees amounted 
to £2790, of which £2156 was received from rates and £511 from 
constituent authorities of joint committees. The expenditure 
came to £2764. Adding to these totals the sums received and 
paid under the Act during the year by parish councils and parish 
meetings, the total rates raised under the Act in 920 rural parishes 
during the year 1g08-9, came to £81,618. The total receipts were 
£82,989; and the expenditure, £82,437. 


DESSAU RETORTS v. “FULL” HORIZONTALS. 


By ANOTHER CARBONIZING ENGINEER. 





Your contributor, “A Carbonizing Engineer,” commences his 
article on Dessau retorts v. “full” horizontals by deprecating 
comparisons between the results obtained from “this modern 
system of carbonization ” and those obtained from small charges 
of coal in horizontal retorts. It might be inferred from this that 
the case for Dessau verticals rests upon such comparisons. But 
this would be to ignore the investigations of Mr. J. Ferguson Bell 
and Mr. P. C. Holmes Hunt on the comparative merits of Dessau 
verticals and “ full” horizontals. 


Mr. Bell is a carbonizing engineer par excellence, and a recog- 
nized authority on “full” horizontals. He recently instituted a 
test for the express purpose of ascertaining if better results could 
be obtained from Derbyshire coal with verticals than with hori- 
zontal retorts ; and what he has to say on the subject was related 
by himself in the course of the discussion on the four carbonizing 
papers at the recent meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
in Glasgow. He says that 
“when he started he was rather sceptical, because he thought they 
could get as good results with filled horizontal retorts as with verticals. 
But the result of the test, extending over the four days, had convinced 
him that they could get better results with verticals than with hori- 
zontals. In this case, it amounted to something like 1000 cubic feet of 
gas per ton, There was a decided increase in the quantity ; and if 
they took the product of the cubic feet multiplied by the heat units, 
they found they had an increase of something like 18 per cent.” 

A result such as this is likely to be of no small advantage in the 
near future, having regard to the possibility of a calorific value test 
being applied to gas undertakings. 

_ Mr. Hunt, who is also a “ full” horizontal man, was over here 
for several months last year for the express purpose of investi- 
gating the various systems of carbonizing, with the intention of 
adopting that which he found was most suitable to his conditions 
in Melbourne. His paper on “Carbonizing Systems—A Review 
and a Selection” bears testimony to the thoroughness with which 
he fulfilled his mission, which included the conduct of tests of the 
various systems with the same coal. The figures relating to these 
tests are unfortunately not available; but Mr. Hunt says in his 
paper “ that the results obtained in all three cases [{i.., with ver- 
ticles} were superior to those resulting from carbonization of the 
same coal in horizontals with full charges.” 

The conclusions arrived at by these two gentlemen, after a 
practical study of the question, are in conflict with the suggestion 
of “ A Carbonizing Engineer ” that there is no reason to believe 
that the actual make of gas per ton is any greater with verticals 
than with “ full” horizontals; and the statement of the latter that 
in a good many works fully-charged horizontal retorts are giving 
yields of 12,500 cubic feet per ton of 154-candle power gas (No. 2 
“ Metropolitan” burner) from second-class Durham coal, of a 
quality no better than that used at Sunderland, is at any rate not 
borne out by “ Field’s Analysis,” where it is seen that the highest 
results, none of them equalling 12,500 cubic feet, are obtained in 
works having carburetted water-gas plant as an adjunct. It is 
doubtful, moreover, if any but the best of the “second-class” 





coals used by Mr. Drury ever find their way into any of the gas- 
works referred to in the “ Analysis.” 

It must not be forgotten that to the actual saving in carbonizing 
wages which is secured by the Dessau verticals as compared with 
“full” horizontals has to be added the saving in wear and tear 
and maintenance of machinery ; and these two items are shown 
by Mr. Hunt in his paper to amount to 12°87 per cent. on the addi- 
tional capital outlay which in his case appears to have mounted 
to £40 per ton—i.c., £10,000 for a 250-ton plant. Adding this to 
his approximate cost for horizontals—viz., {100 per ton, which is 
admittedly a fair figure—we get £140 per ton as the cost of his 
Dessau verticals, in place of the £180 mentioned by Mr. Drury, 
and repeated by your contributor, “ R. W. E.” This reduction in 
cost has apparently been brought about by the beds of eighteen 
retorts recently introduced, and to some extent perhaps by the 
Melbourne installation being upon a much larger scale than the 
Sunderland one. But however this may be, it seems to be estab- 
lished that, under favourable conditions, £140 (and not £180) per 
ton may now be regarded as the cost of Dessau verticals. 

Mr. Hunt’s figure of 12°87 per cent. shows that the saving in 
labour and upkeep of machinery is more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the extra capital cost of Dessau verticals. In addition to 
this and the extra yield of gas per ton, there are other important 
advantages which Dessau verticals possess over “ full” horizontals 
that should not be lost sight of. These are a greater yield of 
tar of better quality, a greater yield of ammonia, practical freedom 
from naphthalene, no excess of sulphur compounds, and the 
absence of machinery for working the retorts. 

It is well known that in at least one case lime purification has 
been reverted to since the adoption of “full” horizontals; and 
there is no evidence of any appreciable diminution of sulphur 
compounds, or practical freedom from naphthalene, having in any 
single case followed their adoption. Nor, so far as returns are avail- 
able, is there any indication of an increased yield of tar having re- 
sulted from “full” horizontals, though there may have been a little 
improvement in quality. On the other hand, Mr. Drury can point 
to an increased yield of over one gallon per ton of coal carbonized, 
of greatly improved quality, both in fluidity and also as measured 
by percentage of free carbon. 

Almost the same can be said of the yield of ammonia. At all 
events, no such increase as that obtained at Sunderland or the 
20 to 25 per cent. stated to be obtained on the Continent, can be, 
or has been, claimed for “ full” horizontals. 

“ A Carbonizing Engineer” has come to the conclusion that the 
balance of advantages is probably on the side of the Dessau 
system, “ but not to an extent which would warrant its wholesale 
adoption in place of horizontals worked on up-to-date principles.” 
In view of the most recent investigations quoted above, your 
readers will decide for themselves whether or not this statement 
is justified. 








Junior Institution of Engineers.—The summer meeting of 
the Institution will be held in the Eastern Counties, in the week 
ending the 5th of August. According to the programme issued 
by the Secretary (Mr. Walter T. Dunn), the members will leave 
London on the morning of Saturday, the zgth inst., for Felixstowe, 
where Sunday will be spent. Next day they will start for 
Ipswich, and visit the works of Messrs. Ransomes and Rapier 
and Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies; going to Norwich 
in the evening. Tuesday morning will be occupied in inspecting 
the works of the British Gaslight Company, where they will have 
an opportunity of seeing Mr. Thomas Glover’s system of carboni- 
zation by means of deep chamber retorts. The afternoon will be 
available for visiting the Cathedral, Castle, &c. Wednesday will 
be spent on the Broads. On Thursday morning the members 
will look over the works of Messrs. J. & J. Colman, and in the 
afternoon proceed to Cambridge, where Friday will be occupied 
in visiting the engineering laboratories and workshops and the 
colleges. In the evening, the members will dine together. 

Cloudy Condensation.—A communication on “ Some Nuclei of 
Cloudy Condensation” has been presented to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh by Dr. John Aitken, F.R.S. The foundation of the 
paper was the results obtained from observations upon abnormal 
dust formations, made at Kingairloch, upon Loch Linnhe, in the 
north-west of Ross-shire. It was accepted that, as a rule, haze 
in the atmosphere is proportional to the number of dust particles 
in the air; and at Kingairloch, when the wind was in the north- 
west and the sky clouded, the number of those particles observed 
was small, and the air very clear, thus complying with the rule. 
But if there was much sunshine the numbers became very great, 
while the air did not lose its transparency. The source of these 
sun-formed particles was only discovered last year, while observa- 
tions were being made at Appin, in Argyleshire. It was found 
that they were produced by the action of the sun upon the fore- 
shores. Experiments were made, in which salt, iodine, and hydro- 
chloric acid (three substances in the air of the seashore) were 
tested to see if any of them produced nuclei of condensation after 
being acted on by sunshine. Both salt and iodine gave great 
quantities of fine dust by its action; and both electricity and 
ozone increased the effect of the sunshine. All the observations 
at Kingairloch were affected by these sun-formed particles coming 
from the surrounding foreshores, as it required 26 per cent. more 
particles at that place when there was sunshine to form a haze of 
a certain amount, than at inland places, such as Alford, in Aber- 
deenshire, or Rigi Kulm, in Switzerland. 
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LONG DISTANCE GAS DISTRIBUTION : 
ITS APPLICATION AND ECONOMY. 


By Geh. Baurat E. Blum, Hon.D.Eng., of Berlin. 


[Abstract Translation of a Paper read before the Meeting of the 
German Gas Association.] 


A retrospect of the last decade discloses a remarkable develop- 
ment in it of the transmission of gas to a distance, whether for 


the supply of the suburbs of a large town, for linking several 
townships to a communal gas-works, or for some other purpose. 
Technically, as well as economically, the procedure is sound. 
Coal gas is the only fluid product which, at the present day, is 
transmitted large distances under low pressure. The old idea that 
the illuminating power of the gas suffered through high compres- 
sion is no longer tenable. In 1g00,* Mr. F. H. Shelton, of Phila- 
delphia, pointed out how much the distributing costs of gas could 
be diminished by the employment of high-pressure. He argued, 
inter alia, that coal gas could be distributed without difficulty 
under a pressure of 1°4 atmospheres. Exhaustive investigations 
carried out on the long-distance main from Rohrschach to St. Gall 
proved that distribution under high-pressure and at great distances 
had no injurious effect on the calorific value and the illuminating 
power of the gas. High-pressure is no longer a bogey. In con- 
nection with the extension of the Lichtenberg Gas-Works of 
Berlin, there is being installed a compressor which will give a 
terminal pressure of 1°7 atmospheres over and above the atmo- 
spheric pressure. The greater number, however, of the existing 
long-distance installations have only an initial pressure of about 
40 inches of water at the time of maximum consumption. At the 
No. IV. Gas-Works in Breslau, two blowers have recently been 
installed, each of about 425,000 cubic feet per hour capacity, 
which will give a maximum pressure of 80 inches of water. Both 
blowers are directly coupled with a direct current motor of 
150 H.P. In order to meet fluctuations in the quantities of gas to 
be transmitted per hour, the motors are designed for a variation 
of 50 per cent. in the revolutions, the regulation being effected by 
hand. Another installation is being put in, in which the revo- 
lutions of the motors will be automatically controlled. At the 
Simmering Gas-Works in Vienna, the long-distance compressing 
plant consists of three blowers, each of a capacity of 265,000 cubic 
feet per hour, and designed to increase the pressure to a maximum 
of 80 inches of water. The number of revolutions is automati- 
cally controlled, so that the quantity of gas transmitted corre- 
sponds constantly with the consumption at the time. The regu- 
lation presents many interesting problems to the gas man and the 
mechanical engineer. 

The two installations referred to have turbo-blowers, which 
admit of the number of revolutions of the blower being regulated 
within wide limits. When steam turbines or continuous current 
motors are used, any number of revolutions may be obtained. 
But in many cases it is preferable, on mechanical grounds, to use 
alternating current motors; and they have been adopted, where 
large quantities of gas have to be transmitted, at a relatively 
small increase of pressure, by means of turbo-blowers. Recently, 
however, great advances have been made in the regulation of 
alternating currents, to avoid the loss inseparable from the old 
method of regulating by resistances. The author proceeds to 
give a short description of the method employed to regulate, 
without loss, the number of revolutions, which is applicable to 
alternating currents. 

The turbo-blower fulfils the latest requirements in respect of a 
gas transmitting machine. It admits of extremely good regula- 
tion, both of the quantity and of the pressure. The pressure in- 
creases as the square of the number of revolutions, and the 
quantity increases directly with the number of revolutions. The 
power required increases as the third power of the number of the 
revolutions. Facility of regulation is obtainable by a valve on the 
suction or pressure side. The pressure produced by the blower 
is proportional to the specific gravity of the gas, and therefore in 
the same conditions blowers give a higher pressure when driving 
air than when driving gas. Of other gas transmitting machines, 
gas-compressors are the most generally used. They have the 
advantage that they can be constructed for any pressure. At 
Rio de Janeiro three twin gas-compressors, each of 176,500 cubic 
feet per hour capacity, have been adopted to give an increase of 
pressure of 2'1 atmospheres. The regulator or governor con- 
stitutes an important item of the compressing plant for long dis- 
tances. Its function is to give a constant pressure or a pressure 
increasing as the consumption increases, notwithstanding great 
fluctuations in the anterior pressure. It is not merely a case of 
the anterior pressure being constantly high, but that it may vary 
between wide limits. Many long-distance supply plants are worked 
so that the main is under high-pressure for only a few hours; and 
at the time when the consumption is small, the holder pressure 
only is available for transmitting the gas. The regulator, having 
two throttle valves or taps one after the other, has behaved per- 
fectly in the most varied working conditions. It is specially con- 
structed for direct attachment to the high-pressuie main. As a 
rule, the final pressure required is only about 4 incnes, but cases 
occur where a pressure of from 25 to 40 inches of water is used at 
the burners—e.g., for boiler-firing. A regulator must be provided 
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in one case which will never allow gas to pass back from the gas- 
holder to the long-distance main, while a second regulator must 
give a free-way from the holder to the long-distance main as soon 
as the pressure in the main has fallen to a certain minimum. 

These two gas regulators are characteristic of the different con- 
ditions of particular installations. The question of an equalizing 
or relief gasholder cannot be treated in general terms. An in- 
stallation with branches, which works without an equalizing gas- 
holder, is to be found at Heidelberg. In such installations it is 
highly essential that the regulators should require no watching, 
even when an increased pressure, corresponding to an increase in 
the output of gas, is required. This condition has been fulfilled 
in practice. In recent installations, an advance has been made 
in the direction of accomplishing the ignition and extinguishing 
of lamps in a distant district from the central governor-house. 
There is in this case a small supplementary governor, as well as a 
cut-out valve. The ignition and extinguishing then happen auto- 
matically at the times set. It is only necessary that the clock 
should be set from time to time as times for lighting and extin- 
guishing are changed. At Carlsruhe, however, the clock is pro- 
vided with an arrangement to automatically set it throughout the 
year according to the times of lighting and extinguishing. 

It is necessary for transmission that the gas should be free 
from naphthalene. This condition gives a relatively higher value 
to the gas produced in vertical retorts. The risk is not of any 
naphthalene stoppages effected by condensation from the gas by 
the cooling of the compressor (which is never so effective as to 
prevent a slight rise of temperature of the compressed gas), but 
of cooling after it has been compressed. The naphthalene stop- 
pages affect greatly the loss by friction, not merely by reducing 
the internal diameter of the pipe, but also by altering its surface. 
Numerous observations of this loss of pressure have been made 
in recent years. The coefficient of friction decreases as the pres- 
sure and the diameter of the pipe increase. The range of appli- 
cation of Pole’s formula is limited. The fact that as the pressure 
increases the loss of pressure becomes smaller, is of great import- 
ance in regard to the power required for transmitting gas. When 
the quantity of gas is doubled, the loss of pressure is considerably 
less than quadrupled, and consequently values are taken for the 
motors required for compressing which are based on the practical 
figures obtained. According to Pole’s law, doubling the quan- 
tity of gas entails eight times the consumption of power. The 
necessary increase of pressure must be determined as exactly as 
possible, and then the engines required for compressing may be 
settled for a particular case. 

The transmission of gas by long-distance supply mains applies 
primarily to the supply of districts which are without a gas supply ; 
but it is applicable also to the reduction of cost of production and 
distribution which may be effected by the centralization of gas 
manufacture. There are many cases in which separate communi- 
ties have combined together to manufacture gas, which is then 
transmitted under high pressure to the separate districts. The 
cost of manufacture of gas diminishes considerably with the quan- 
tity made, as does also the cost of administration. In many cases, 
therefore, it is economically proper that communities not separ- 
ated from one another by too great a distance, should combine 
to erect a joint gas-works, rather than that each should have a 
separate works. In the vicinity of large towns also there are 
numerous villages which are developing into independent com- 
munities and towns, which, in the ordinary course, would eventu- 
ally erect gas-works. Ultimately these outlying towns would be 
fused in the city; and it is only with difficulty and with the sacri- 
fice of a good deal of money that the separate gas supplies can 
then be centralized. From the economical standpoint, there- 
fore, it is right that these small communities should in the first 
instance be connected with the central gas-works of the large 
towns. It is not necessary, however, that all the outlying dis- 
tricts should be placed on equally favourable terms in respect 
of gas and water supplies as the town, and thereby—with the 
advantage also of cheaper land and lower rents and rates— 
be in a more favourable position than the town to attract 
residents. The outlying district must be prepared to pay a full 
return on the undertaking and the cost of laying the mains through 
the roads. In the alternative case of it having its own installa- 
tion, it would incur these charges; and it becomes a question of 
whether it is preferable for it to buy coals from the coal merchant 
or gas ready made from the central gas-works of the large town, 
and which method is economically the most advantageous for it. 
Calculation will generally show that a long-distance gas connec- 
tion with a town is the most advantageous. But the price of gas 
must be fixed with regard to the interests of both parties. The 
price of gas must be low, because the competition of electric light 
and petroleum has to be met, and gas, in addition to its other in- 
herent advantages, must retain its well-recognized advantage of 
cheapness. It must be cheap if it is to compete for heating and 
cooking with coal and coke. It is only out of regard for the better 
utilization of the heat and the convenience and cleanliness of gas 
that a higher price is permissible per unit of heat than that which 
prevails for other fuels. In Germany, generally, the price of gas 
is still too high. Certain towns and companies however, have 
now reduced the price of gas—doubtless recognizing that an in- 
crease in consumption will equalize any loss through the reduction, 
owing to the cost of manufacture diminishing with output. Low 
prices, long-period contracts, and friendly understanding must 
form the bases of agreements which may be made between com- 
munities or gas-works for co-operative gas manufacture. Rivalry 
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between small local authorities presents in many cases a serious 
obstacle. Private companies are generally better adapted for ne- 
gotiating for the linking-up of different communities. In this case 
the company may undertake the whole service, or restrict itself to 
the manufacture of gas, and supply it to the local authority at a 
price which allows the latter to sell it again at a profit. 

Besides gas companies proper, coke-oven works can compete in 
this supply. It becomes a question of great importance for them 
how to dispose of the gas produced in coke-ovens. There are 
large quantities of surplus gas which are not required on the 
works; and the increase in the German iron industry has caused 
this production of gas to be extremely large, and its disposal has 
become a question of the greatest importance for the economy 
of coke production. Dr. F. Liirmann, of Berlin, recently read a 
paper in which he gave figures which are extremely valuable for 
calculations in regard to Jong-distance gas supplies. He was 
referring to the utilization of coke-oven gas and blast-furnace gas 
in this way. He gives a table for the case in which coke-oven 
gas is used for heating the ovens and the surplus is made applic- 
able for lighting. It is in such a way that coke-oven works would 
compete with gas-works. He reckons a make of 10,765 cubic feet 
of gas per ton of dry coal for coking, having a calorific power of 
506 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. Then assuming that 1170 B.Th.U. 
are required for the gasification of 1 lb. of dry coal, he finds that 
the quantity of gas required to gasify a ton of coal is 5130 cubic 
feet. There remains, therefore, a surplus of 5635 cubic feet per 
ton of coal carbonized in the ovens. This would be equivalent to 
7615 cubic feet of surplus gas per ton of coke produced. If a 
price of 84d. per 1000 cubic feet is obtainable for gas for lighting 
purposes, and the cost of purification is 3°4d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
the net return is 5*1d. per 1000 cubic feet, which is equivalent to 
a profit of 3s. 2d. per ton of coke produced. This return from the 
surplus gas of coke-ovens would, according to Dr. Liirmann, with 
a price of coke of 20s. to 22s. per ton, cheapen its production by 
about 15 per cent. Such figures are of the greatest importance 
for the whole gas industry, and, as they are based on a selling 
price of 83d. per rooo cubic feet for purified gas, it is clear that 
the gas industry must take this figure into account for competitive 
purposes. But this figure needs further investigation for com- 
parative use. 

It has been assumed that gas will be delivered from the coke- 
ovens of uniform good quality, which is a condition that can be 
fulfilled with proper apparatus, with separation of the gas evolved 
at different times, and the use of suitable coal. The cost of com- 
pression, and interest and depreciation charges on the long-dis- 
tance main, and the unaccounted-for gas, have to be added to the 
initial cost of 84d. per 1000 cubic feet. Interest and depreciation 
charges may be taken at about o’o5d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
per mile of main. Thus, with a main 50 miles in length, these 
charges amount to 23d. per 1000 cubic feet; so that the gas costs 
8} + 23d. = 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. The unaccounted-for gas, 
amounting to 5 to 1o per cent., would raise the cost of the gas to 
113d. to 1s. These figures are higher than apply to the making 
of gas in modern gas-works, and consequently it has still to be 
established that long-distance supply of coke-oven gas is econom- 
ical. The author gives a table showing the cost of compression 
and interest and depreciation charges for an annual consumption 
of 30 million cubic metres (1060 million cubic feet) of gas, or an 
output per hour of 222,500 cubic feet, through two equal-sized 
mains for a distance of 25 miles. The table also includes similar 
figures for annual consumptions one-and-a-half times and twice 
the above-named annual consumption. The tables include 
calculations for mains of the following diameters—viz., 4, 8, 9, 
10, 11, and 12 inches. Interest on the expenditure on plant is 
taken at 4 per cent., depreciation on the motors and blowers at 
10 per cent., and on buildings and mains at 3 per cent. The 
final pressure is taken at 6 inches of water; the gas consump- 
tion per horse-power-hour at 18 cubic feet; and the prime cost 
of coke-oven gas at 3°4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The table shows 
that the expenses involved are lowest for a main of 8 inches 
diameter, for which they amount to 1°12d. per 1ooo cubic feet for 
an annual consumption of 1060 million cubic feet. For one-and-a- 
half times this consumption, a 9-inch main gives the lowest charges 
—Vviz., 0°92d. per 1000 cubic feet. For twice this consumption, a 1o- 
inch main gives the lowest charges—viz., o°82d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
A second table shows the cost of production of gas in a large 
modern gas-works. The net cost of manufacture is shown to 
range from g‘2d. per 1000 cubic feet to 7}d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
according as the make per annum is increased from about 1630 
million cubic feet to 3426 million cubic feet. The interest and 
depreciation charges range similarly from 6°7d. to 3°9d. per 1000 
cubic feet, making a total cost of, and charges on, manufacture 
ranging from 13°9d. to 11°4d. per 1000 cubic feet for the annual 
makes stated. 

There is, however, a further consideration. A number of small 
towns have decided against the supply of gas from coke-ovens 
on the ground that their own gas-works would supply them with 
cheap coke. If it is reckoned that about 94 Ibs. of coke are sold 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, the freight on this quantity of 
coke has to be added if the coke-oven’s supply of gas is utilized, 
in order to equalize the cost of coke in the district with that pro- 
duced from a local gas-works. An average charge of 3s. per ton 
for the carriage of coke is equivalent to 14d. per 1000 cubic feet 
on the gas. If this is taken into consideration, the coke-oven 
supply of gas becomes undoubtedly dearer ; and it is a considera- 
tion which should not be left out of account when towns are 





offered a supply of gas from distant coke-oven works. The gas- 
works of a large town must make exact calculations as to the 
effect of the abolition of the supply of coke from the gas-works if 
coke-oven gas is taken. Anarticle in the “ Diisseldorfer Zeitung” 
in March last pointed out that though oven coke was about 5 per 
cent. better than gas coke in respect of calorific power, it was 
commonly 30 per cent. dearer than the latter. This was due to 
the fact that the production was accommodated to the prevailing 
prices, and would be restricted if the price obtainable for coke fell 
below a certain figure. Further, it was pointed out that if towns 
ceased to manufacture gas the coke-works would have a monopoly 
of the supply of coke. The increase in the price of coke if the 
whole supply were obtained from coke-ovens would, according to 
this newspaper, be equivalent to an increase of 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet on the price of gas. Moreover, if the coke-works had to in- 
crease their output of coke to make up for the cessation of 
the coke supply from gas-works, they would be producing corre- 
spondingly more gas, and would, in that case, still have to reckon 
with approximately the same surplus of gas as at present. 

These considerations indicate that the question of the supply 
of gas from coke-ovens is one of economic and industrial import- 
ance. Mr. Korting has pointed out how greatly the use of modern 
settings and conveying plant has cheapened the manufacturing 
cost of gas; and a recent paper by Herr Debruck, of the Diissel- 
dorf Gas-Works, stated that the cost of gas produced there in 
vertical retorts was only 8°8d. per 1000 cubic feet. Mr. Korting 
has made calculations which show that gas can be produced in 
modern retort-settings more cheaply that it can be supplied from 
coke-ovens, and he computes the prime cost of crude gas in 
modern gas-works plant to be 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. To this 
must be added interest and depreciation charges, and the figure 
so obtained is comparable with the price which can be paid for 
coke-oven gas. These considerations lead to the conclusion that, 
for long-distance gas supplies of any considerable size, large gas- 
works are at least in as good a position as coke-oven works, and 
are superior to the latter in that they are independent of the 
working of a particular coal mine, that they can be placed in the 
most favourable position relatively to the district to be-supplied, 
and that the cost of transport of coal is equalized by the saving 
of freight on coke and the better prices obtainable for bye-pro- 
ducts. The activity of coke-ovens, however, in the direction of 
supplying gas to places at a distance, must be met by similar ex- 
tensions of work by, and co-operation of, gas-works. 

The author proceeds to discuss the bases on which several com- 
munities may join together for a common supply of gas from a 
central works. He points out that the necessary way-leaves or 
powers to lay mains in the roads must be obtained without appre- 
ciable expenditure, and that a competitive supply, apart from 
electrical supplies, must be excluded for the whole of the district. 
The laying of the long-distance main must be done in a thorough 
and proper manner, and the manufacture of gas must be properly 
supervised, and in particular naphthalene must be extracted from 
it. The separation of naphthalene in a long-distance main would 
become extremely troublesome. He then proceeds to give par- 
ticulars of a number of long-distance installations which have been 
carried out. 

The first long-distance supply to which he refers is that of sub- 
urbs of Berlin from the Corporation gas-works and from the works 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association in the city. Small 
townships miles distant from Berlin have rapidly developed into 
colonies of residential villas which require gas for various pur- 
poses, but owing to distance they have been cut off from existing 
gas supplies in the ordinary way. The high-pressure system of 
supply has been introduced and extended as the places have 
grown. The diagram given in fig. 1 shows the extent of the dis- 
tricts supplied by high-pressure mains from the Corporation gas- 
works of Berlin. Twenty-five places in all are already supplied, 
and eight are about to be connected with the system. The length 
of high-pressure mains used tor this supply in the northern suburbs 
amounts to about 37} miles, ranging in size from 6 to ro inches. 
The south-eastern suburbs have about 12 miles of high-pressure 
mains, some of ro inches, the remainder of 12 inches diameter. 
The pumping plant for the northern suburbs has a capacity of 
42,360 cubic feet per hour, and that for the southern suburbs 
35,000 cubic feet per hour. Gasholders are provided at Blanken- 
burg and Wernsdorf [see fig. 1] in order to ensure the mainten- 
ance of a sufficient reserve of gas. For the rest, the gas supply is 
regulated by governors directly supplied from the high-pressure 
main. These governors are established in nine places, as shown 
in the plan. It is clear that the supply of gas from high-pressure 
mains can be carried out without the use of gasholders, thereby 
cheapening the cost of installation and simplifying the working. 
The governors may be placed in a pit in the street, or in a special 
building, or the municipal building, as desired. The Berlin Cor- 
poration long-distance supply plant works at the present time at 
a pressure of 10 inches of water; but the pressure may be in- 
creased as required to as much as 160 inches of water. It is this 
reserve, by which the capacity of the whole installation can be in- 
creased so enormously at will, that is so valuable. 

Similar conditions prevail to the west of Berlin, where gas is 
supplied almost exclusively by the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association. The Association now supply twenty-five suburbs 
—having a total population of 534,461 in the year 1g1o—by means 
of long-distance mains from compressing plant at three of their 
works. At the Mariendorf works, there are three blowers, each of 
a capacity of 441,500 cubic feet per hour, and one turbine of 
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Fig. 1.—Long-Distance Supplies of Gas from the Berlin Corporation 
Gas-Works. 


1,060,000 cubic feet per hour. At the Oberspree works, there are 
three small blowers; and at the Weissensee works two small 
blowers. Governor stations are provided at thirteen places; and 
the output of gas to the suburbs thus supplied is already a matter 
of very great importance in relation to the profit-earning capacity 
of the whole undertaking of the Association in Berlin. 

A similar case is that of the long-distance high-pressure supply 
from the Potsdam works of the German Continental Gas Com- 
pany. A plan of the district, showing the mains and the places 
supplied thereby, as well as those supplied from the neighbouring 
gas-works at Bornim belonging to the same Company, is given in 
fig. 2. The high-pressure supply from the Potsdam works will 
shortly extend to twelve places, and already reaches the limit of 
the district supplied by high-pressure mains from the Mariendorf 
works of the Imperial Continental Gas Association. Five places 
are supplied from the Bornim works. 

The German Continental Gas Company have two high-pressure 
gas-mains from their Dessau works—one of a total length of 
11} miles to Worlitz; the other of shorter length terminating 
at Rosslau. The long-distance gas supply from the Liibeck Gas- 
Works to Travemiinde which was started in November, 1903, has 
frequently been referred to in the technical journals. Several 
extensions of the long-distance supplies from the Liibeck works 
have since been made, and others are in progress. The develop- 
ment of the supply has been remarkable, and, though the mains 
are of small size, 6 per cent. of the total output of the Liibeck gas 
undertaking is now distributed through these mains. The financial 
returns have been very satisfactory. A number of outlying places 
are supplied through long-distance high-pressure mains from the 
Miinchen-Gladbach works of the German Continental Gas Com- 
pany, and from the other works of the Company in the same 
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district. The Elbgau works of the Company are established in the 
most central of a number of small communities in the Elbgau, all 
of which are supplied from it through high-pressure mains. 

The Thuringian Gas Company have connected nineteen of their 
works to numerous suburbs, some of which are supplied for the 
time being at ordinary pressures, and others through high-pressure 
mains. In this way, it is computed that 100,000 persons resident 
in villages have obtained a supply of gas. The long-distance gas 
supply belonging to the company for gas, water, and electrical 
works at St. Margarethen serves a large number of small places 
in the Rhine valley. The long-distance mains extend from this 
works for some 8 miles in one direction and 7 miles in another 
direction. The same Company also supply through high-pressure 
mains nine villages from their Bergdorf works. At Breslau, two 
old works have been done away with, and the only economical 
method by which the heart of the town could be supplied with 
gas from the works at Durgév was by means of a high-pressure 
main connecting the works with the central district. This avoided 
a general rearrangement of the distributing system, which would 
have involved great expenditure. The compressing plant consists 
of a Rateau blower driven by a 150 H.P. continuous current 
motor, with a second blower and motor asa reserve. The plant 
has a capacity of 42,360 cubic feet per hour. The high-pressure 
main has a length of about 3 miles. 

The information given in regard to existing long-distance high- 
pressure distribution has been obtained from the companies and 
the managements of the three corporation gas-works concerned. 
Enough has been said to show that the high-pressure long-distance 
main affords a means by which gas-works may considerably 
enlarge their district of supply, and so increase their rental and 
profits. So far coke-oven gas has been mainly used to supple- 
ment existing gas supplies. Independent long-distance supplies 
of coke-oven gas do not appear to have been as yet carried out. 
The author supplements the information already given in regard 
to existing long-distance gas distribution by brief particulars of 
other installations, with plans of the long-distance mains. The 
installations referred to are: The long-distance mains from the 
Carlsruhe Gas-Works to Daxlanden and Hagsfeld, which mains 
will ultimately be extended to other places; the supply from the 
Crefeld works to Oppum, Linn, and Bockum; the supply of 
suburbs of Frankfort-on-the-Maine from the works of the Frank- 
fort Gas Company—viz., Heddernheim, Berkersheim, Eckenheim, 
and Bergen (these places are rapidly growing suburbs of Frank- 
fort) ; and the long-distance main and branches from the Heidel- 
berg Gas-Works to Eppelheim, Wieblingen, Neuenheim, and 
Ziegelhausen. The last-named is one of the oldest installations, 
and was originally schemed by Herr Eisele, and later extended by 
the present Manager at Heidelberg, Herr Kuckuk. 

As a last instance, the author refers to another very old instal- 
lation—viz., the long-distance supply from the Lichtenberg Gas- 
Works. Lichtenberg is a suburb of Berlin which has its own gas- 
works; and the neighbourhood having, like all the suburbs of 
Berlin, developed extremely rapidly, the gas-works undertook 
the supply through high-pressure mains of six other suburban 
places, by means of a main having a total length of 11} miles. 
This installation has been at work for several years, and has 
proved most successful. The increased output of the works due 
thereto has enabled the cost of production of gas to be greatly 
reduced, so that the town of Lichtenberg itself has indirectly 
benefited by the scheme. Though the system of long-distance 
gas supply can be more conveniently adopted by private com- 
panies, the author thinks that he has indicated that the advan- 
tages arising therefrom should suffice to turn the attention of 
corporation gas-works to the possibilities of the extension of their 
district of supply. While benefiting the communities served by 
the long-distance mains, the town in which the central works is 
situated will itself indirectly benefit through a reduction in the 
manufacturing cost of gas due to the increased output. Cross- 
country electricity supplies from central stations have in a certain 
sense the same object as the long-distance supply of gas, and 
their rapid development has been due in large measure to the 
support given by the State and Municipal authorities. With 
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Fig. 2,.—Long-Distance Supplies of Gas from the Potsdam and Bornim Works of the German Continental Gas Company, 
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similar support, the long-distance gas supply will develop even 
more rapidly than hitherto. 

The author has drawn up comparative statements of the capital 
expenditure of central gas-works, and of central electricity works. 
These tables show that the capital expenditure is very much 
greater for electricity works than for gas-works. The comparison 
is based on figures for the year 1906, and it does not pretend to 
completeness. Though the capital expenditure in each case may 
not be absolutely right, the ratio is substantially correct for the 
present time. These tables show that the capital expended, per 
consumer, amounted for gas-works installations to £13 14s.; while 
for electricity works installations, it amounted to £78 15s. These 
figures indicate that the charges for interest and depreciation will 
amount to about six times as much per consumer for electricity 
works as for gas-works. Thus, apart from the inherent advan- 
tages of gas supply for lighting, heating, and power purposes, the 
capital expenditure upon gas-works is very much lower than on 
electricity works, and the actual return from the capital expended 
on gas-works is also (as has often been demonstrated) considerably 
greater than that on the capital expended on electricity works. 
The economical superiority of gas supply compared with elec- 
tricity supply is thus strikingly demonstrated. Without predicting 
to whom the future will belong, there is no doubt that the present 
time is allocated to gas supply. Neither in respect of lighting 
nor of the supply of heat and power can there be claimed in 
respect of electricity works any meed of superiority which need 
cause any alarm to the gas industry in regard to its prospects. 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Coronation Exhibition. 


GLaAncinG at the tables, it appeared that nearly a hundred mem- 
bers of the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association 
availed themselves last Saturday of the invitation of Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, Controller of the Gaslight and Coke Company’s Gas 
Sales Department, to inspect the display of the Gas Companies’ 
Joint Exhibit Committee (of which he is Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer) at the Coronation Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, and 
afterwards to take tea at the Garden Club. 


At the conclusion of the tea, Mr. J. G. Clark, of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company (the new President), took the opportunity of 
expressing his pleasure at having been elected to preside over the 
affairs of the Association during the coming year, and assured the 
members that he would do his best to fill the position worthily. 
He would, as far as he could, endeavour to follow the excellent 
examples which had been set him by previous Presidents. In an 
announcement sent out by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Ernest Scears), 
it was stated that the Council would welcome any suggestions 
or expressions of opinion regarding the programme for their 
next session. With regard to that day’s engagement, he was 
confident he was voicing the views of the whole of the members 
when he said they greatly appreciated Mr. Goodenough’s kind- 
ness in inviting them to tea and taking thechair. He had always 
been willing to help the Association in every possible way, and 
had thereby shown his great sympathy with the work. The sym- 
pathy which they had received from their patrons (of whom Mr. 
Goodenough had been one since almost the very commencement 
of the Association) had played no small part in the growth of the 
Association from small beginnings to the position it now held. 
This co-operation of their patrons had encouraged the members, 
and made them feel that they were on the right road. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Goodenough for his kindness 
was proposed by Mr. D. J. Winslow, who spoke of the excellence 
of the gas exhibit, and the good effect it would have from an 
advertising point of view. Mr. L. F. Tooth, in seconding, said 
the members were indebted to Mr. Goodenough for what he had 
done for the Association; and they should endeavour to show 
their appreciation of it by making themselves better fitted for 
the various duties they had to perform. The proposition was 
supported by Mr. E. W. Browning, who remarked that, as an 
Association, they ought to congratulate Mr. Goodenough on the 
excellence of the exhibit, for which he was no doubt very largely 
responsible. It was a pleasure to him to know, as a servant of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company, that Mr. Clark was the new 
President of the Association. They could not have a better 
man for the position. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and was acknowledged 
by Mr. Goodenough, who said it was a pleasure to him to meet 
the members. The Association were to be congratulated upon 
having made Mr. Clark their President; and he had no doubt 
that he would have a highly successful year of office. As to the 
preparation of the exhibit, to which reference had been made 
by the speakers, though it was true that he was the Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer to the Committee, the greater part of the hard work 
had been done by his Assistant, Mr. J. E. Henwood, and by Mr. 
E. Pilbrow, who was in charge of the display. With reference to 
the tea, he ought to tell them that, when he mentioned the matter 
of the visit to Mr. D. Milne Watson, the General Manager of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, and Chairman of the Joint Exhibit 
Committee (who was also a patron of the Association), Mr. 
Watson at once said that he would like the tea to be provided by 
the Company. So that, though the members were there on his 
(Mr, Goodenongh’s) invitation, they were not there at his expense, 











SIMPLE FORMS OF GAS-PRESSURE REGULATORS 


By EpGar STANSFIELD, M.Sc., of Ottawa, Canada, 
[A Paper read before the Faraday Society, May 2. From the 
** Chemical News.’’] 

Some years ago, when working at the Sunderland Technical 
College, the writer required a gas-pressure regulator which should 
give a pressure, steady, but easily adjusted, not influenced by the 
rate of flow of the gas. As he was not able to find any description of 
a suitable regulator which could be easily made without consider- 
able skill in glass blowing or the purchase of special fittings, he 
devised two such regulators; and these have since proved so use- 
ful that it seems desirable to publish a description of them, In 
each pattern there is: 

1. An outer vessel, such as a battery jar or wide-mouthed 
bottle. 

2. An inner cylinder, open at the bottom and top. This may 
consist, as in fig. 1, ot a cylindrical vessel with one or more holes 
drilled through the sides near the bottom, or, asin fig. 2, of a wide- 
mouthed glass bottle with the bottom cut off. A piece of wide 
glass tubing could be used. 

3. Afloat. A flask, a test-tube, or beaker may be used, weighted 
at the bottom to cause it to float upright. A beaker, as shown in 
both figures, gave the best results. The rim of the beaker should 
be an easy fit inside the cylinder. 

4. Gas inlet and outlet tubes. 

5. A valve connected to the float. 

In fig. 1 this valve consists of a small bulb blown at one end of 

a glass tube, the other end of which is 

+— fixed in a cork in the neck of the beaker 

float. The valve-seating is a short bit of 

glass tubing. If the end of this tubing is 

first made square by rubbing on emery 

J cloth, a very few minutes’ grinding of the 

valve on its seating will then make it 

“ almost air-tight. The arrangement of the 

i——, valve-seating in a cork in a slightly wider 

glass tube, connected at one end with the 

gas supply pipe and at the other end pass- 

ing through a cork in the cylindrical vessel, 
is obvious from the sketch. 

In setting up the apparatus, water is 
- poured into the outer vessel; and when 
gas is passed through in the direction 
shown by arrows, it meets with no resist- 

= ra) ance a the pressure “ = in 5 inner 
| vessel causes the water level, and conse- 
Maceo quently the beaker, to sink, and so closes, 
or nearly closes, the valve. If the initial 
pressure is high enough, the pressure in 
the inner vessel—that is, the gas delivery pressure—will be main- 
tained constant at an amount equal to the difference of water 
level in the two vessels when the valve is just closing. Pouring 
water into the outer vessel will give a higher pressure; taking it 
out will reduce it. 
In fig. 2, the inlet and outlet tubes have to be blown into a ver- 
at tical tube. The valve is a glass rod fixed in 
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Fig. 1. 


the cork of the float at one end and having a 
cylindrical cap at the other which fits in the 
vertical tube as closely as is consistent with 
free movement. A piece of glass tube with a 
cork in it, in which the rod is fixed, will fur- 
nish a suitable cap. The working of the 
regulator is virtually the same as with fig. 1. 
In practice, the valve would, as a rule, be 
slightly lower down than is shown in the 
figure. 

In constructing a regulator, unless the inner 
vessel and accessories are heavy, they should 
be fixed in the cork of the outer vessel as in 
fig. 2; otherwise the buoyancy due to the gas 
displacing water will cause them to upset. 
The area of cross section of the float should 
be large compared with that of the valve, in 
order that the pressure exerted on the top of 

Fig. 2. the valve by the inlet gas should be negligible. 
Otherwise a large excess of inlet over outlet 
pressure may cause the valve to close and remain closed. 

Of the two types, fig. 1 gives a very constant pressure; and if 
the valve is well ground, the flow can be reduced almost to nothing. 
Its disadvantage consists in the fact that a sudden change of flow 
may set up a vibration which will keep on more or less indefinitely. 
In ordinary use with a gas-oven, for example, this rarely or never 
occurs. It could probably be obviated by a slight modification of 
the shape of the valve. 

Fig. 2 has a less positive cut-off of the gas; so that it does not 
give such a constant pressure as fig. 1, and the flow of the gas 
cannot be reduced below the point where it becomes comparable 
with the leak past the valve. But for a large flow of gas where 
an absolutely constant pressure is not required, as, for example, 
for a combustion furnace, it gives very satisfactory results, and it 
never vibrates like fig. 1. For any definite flow, the pressure re- 
mains constant; but an increase of flow will slightly decrease the 
pressure, 
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USE OF TAR IN DIESEL ENGINES. 


By Dr. W. ALLNER, 
Chemist to the German Continental Gas Company at Dessau. 


[Abstract Translation of a Paper read before the Meeting of the 
German Gas Association.] 

The fuels which come into account at the present day for use 
in the Diesel engine are derived from three groups of industries— 
viz.: (1) Petroleum; (2) brown coal (lignite) and shale distilleries ; 
(3) coal gas and oven coke making. In Germany, the fuels of 
most importance are the gas-oil fraction of petroleum, and the 
paraffin oil from brown coal and shale oil-works. But in addition 
to these oils, the tars produced in oil-gas and water-gas manufac- 
ture are suitable for use, though they have only local interest. 

More important than the gas oils and paraffin oils, however, are 
the immense stores of cheap fuel in the form of tar which are fur- 
nished by the native gas industry and by coke-oven works. De- 
velopment has led step by step to the use of tar oil, and then to 
that of crude tar, inthe engine. In 1909, a process was discovered 
by which tar oil could be employed without objection as a motor 
fuel, and a large number of Diesel engines now work satisfactorily 
with it. A great many firms are either now working on the appli- 
cation of thin crude tar in the Diesel engines, or have already 
succeeded with it. Coal tar is not a simple material; and its 
quality varies even with one and the same coal according to the 
conditions of its production. The temperature of the retort. or 
oven and its shape play a very important part in respect thereto. 
Thus the tar from vertical retorts is more freely fluid than that 
from horizontal or inclined retorts, while the tar from ordinary 
coke-ovens and the chambers recently used for gas manufacture 
is also much less viscous than the latter. 

The products of distillation of coal are not ready formed in it, 
but result in the course of dry distillation, and the tar finally ob- 
tained is the product of a whole series of chemical changes occur- 
ring successively or at the same time. The tars produced at low 
temperatures contain mainly hydrocarbons of the paraffin series 
and a good deal of paraffin. As the temperature at which the tar 
was produced increases, the chain compounds of the paraffin 
series disappear, and the ring compounds of the benzene series 
take their place. The proportion of oils diminishes, as is shown 
in fig. 1, while that of pitch and free carbon increases; and the 
quantity of naphthalene contained in the tar also rises. The free 
carbon and naphthalene serve as special criteria of whether the 
tar has been exposed to much superheating in its formation. A 
tar from horizontal or inclined retorts contains relatively much 
naphthalene and free carbon, which result from the superheating 
of the vapours as they pass over the heated walls of the retorts. 
Tar from vertical retorts, on the other hand, contains very little 
naphthalene, which is an indication that, notwithstanding the 


considerably higher temperature of distillation to which the coal 
is exposed, there is less superheating of the vapours which pass 
up through the cold core of the charge of coal. The author gives 
a table showing the more important properties of liquid fuels, 
such as petroleum of various descriptions, and tar oils. He also 
gives comparative figures for the composition of coal tar from 
different sources {see Table I.|]. Other figures relating to the 
properties of tar of different origin, with comparative figures for 
paraffin oil and tar oil, are given in Table II. 
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Fig. 1.—Proportions of Distillates yielded by Tars produced 
at High and Low Temperatures of Gasification. 


There is practically no available information as to the tar 
obtained in large carbonizing chambers as compared with that 
obtained from the same coal in horizontal or inclined retorts. In 
comparison with other tars, vertical retort tar contains an ex- 
tremely low proportion of free carbon—viz., seldom exceeding 
4 per cent., and for the most part about 2 per cent. Another 
characteristic of vertical retort tar is its relatively low viscosity. 
The diagram given in fig. 2 shows the viscosity curves for different 
tars as the temperature rises. Figures for the viscosity of certain 
tars are also shown in Table II. It will be seen that while the 
viscosity of vertical retort tar may vary considerably at ordinary 
temperatures according to the description of coal carbonized, yet 
the viscosity becomes practically the same for all at 50° or 70° C. 
The viscosity of horizontal retort tar from the same description of 
coal is considerably higher at all temperatures than that of ver- 
tical retort tar; and it does not show the same rapid fall as the 
temperature rises. The distillation curves given in the diagram 
in fig. 3 also display a similarly characteristic behaviour of vertical 
retort tar, which contains a higher proportion of valuable oils than 
the tar from horizontal and inclined retorts. The same thing ap- 
pears from the results of the analyses given in Table I. 

The difficulties which oppose the use of tar oils and crude tar in 
engines depend chiefly on the fact that tar and tar oils are rela- 
tively difficult to ignite, consequent on their chemical constitution. 
Until recently, only fuels which ignited comparatively readily could 
be used in the Diesel engine. Rieppel, in 1908, arrived at the con- 
clusion that in the ordinary construction of Diesel engines, only 
such oils were applicable as were mainly derived from paraffin 
hydrocarbons. This restricted the available oils to petroleum, 








TaBLe I.—Composition of Coal Tar from Different Sources. 






















































































Description of Retorts. Horizontal. Inclined. Vertical. 
| 
nee | 
Description of Coal, English. | Westphalian. Saar. = | English Westphalian. Saar. _ 
nen, a Oe ee ee ee ee per cent. 6°7 10'0 " 2° he oe | 2°0 
Oily distillate below 170° C. . ‘s 1°44 4°6 << ta tk par i 3°4 
” ” ” 200° C. . . . ” ee ee 9‘O ee ee oe 1I0°o ee 
a »» between 170°-230° C. 2 7°33 8°29 = 8'1 | 14°52 19°4 e 16 5 
” ” ” 200°-270° = ” oe ee 20°0O ee ~~ — 25°0 ee 
” ” ” 230°-270 . ” nil 6°4 oe 12°55 | 8°45 10°29 14°5 
” ee above 270°C. . . . - be * ve 21°45 | > os 27°4 
., See ee ee oe 5s ss " 49°35 ie 36°2 
Crude naphthalene in oils up to 270° C. per | 
cent. of the tar. Loe Ye, ere 3°51 5°48 4-5 oe | 0°68 oe oe es 
(a) @ | ©) ( | a) (a) (b) (c) 
(a) Tars obtained at works of the German Continental Gas Company, (b) Tars obtained at Ziirich Gas-Works. 
(c) Tars obtained at works of Imperial Continental Gas Association ; average of a number of analyses (coals used not stated). 
TABLE II.—Properties of Tars from Different Sources. 
Description of Retorts. Horizontal. Vertical. | 
ees a \Paraffin Ej 
Description of Coal. English. | Westphalian. Saar. |Silesian. English. Westphalian. Silesian. | - | 
ee ee Se | 
vo ee A = = ues 2) ee ae 
war : | | 
Specific gravity . i > & oe 1246] ee | 1°20 ° ee oe oe I°124 ee -o. | ee - | 0°893 | 1*008 
Water, See. Ss kl Ce 4°0} 8'o 9°6 | os 9°3 79 Ir‘o} 3°0 | 5'0 | 2°I 2°0 ae roi. e 
Free carbon, per cent. ms 21°7 | 28°8 | 36°9 | 20-25) 35°2| 31°7 |) 29°2] 1°87 | 3°65 | 1°25 | 1°17 |1°5-2'5| 0°23 . | . 
Pitch, per cent. . A <s : 55-60 ‘ e: ‘i cs oa es -. | 25-30 a) |e s 
Flashing point— ‘ | | | 
Close test, ° Fahr. . 160 194 160 exz | ‘st age) 
, ee os . . | 3 108 104 17 145 
_Open ,, ° Fahr. . ¢ ig 257 266 =~ | oe oe - 212 | 219 210 | 167 | 235 207 
Viscosity :—Engler degrees— 
At 20° rs 5 . 114°4 |550°0 ee . . oe es 175°5 |39°3 7°8 | 1o'r ee 6'9 | 1°36 | 1°38 
‘5 50° C 16°0 | 51°o ae ‘ 138 ve 4°95 13°09 | 2°5 2° ss 1'8 I‘il s°s5 
1» 70° c.. ° 7°2 | 23°0 a a oe - “. a°2 i 2‘2 rs a zs 1°02 | 1°04 
» 75° C.. 5 wee cs a | 43°I | 24°6] 19°4 fi on ye . eer A eae 
Gross calorific power— 
B.Th.U. per lb. 15,779 «. |15,887* 2° 15,939" | 16,038*| 15,903" 16,175 +» | 16,533 | 16,002 -» | 16,438 | 18,920 |17,046 
@ |} @) |) @ | ®) 0! © | ©] @ @)@ | @)| | @ | | 
(a) Tars obtaine tat works of German Continental GasCompany, (a1) Tars obtaiaed at works of German Continental Gas Company from same description of coal. 
(b) Tars obtained at Cologne Gas-Works. (c) Tars analyzed by Professor H. Bunte. 


* Dehydrated tar. 
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gas oil, paraffin oil, and crude oils of different kinds containing the 
relatively high proportion of 11 to 13 percent. of hydrogen. It ex- 
cluded tar oils which chiefly consist of hydrocarbons of the benzene 
series, and contain the comparatively small proportion of 6 to 7 
per cent. of hydrogen. The process which is now employed in 
order to utilize such fuels in the Diesel engine consists in injecting 
a small quantity of an auxiliary fuel, which ignites readily, before 
the less readily ignited fuel which is to form the working fuel for the 
engine. The combustion of the readily ignited material is trans- 
mitted to the working fuel. The auxiliary fuel—viz., gas oil— 
thus takes the place of the ignition-tube in the ordinary explosion 
engine. This method of working has rendered it possible recently 
to use freely fluid crude tar in the Diesel engine. The auxili- 
ary fuel, which passes in first, immediately produces, at the tem- 
perature prevailing in the explosion chamber, some oil gas. 





Pa 
° 30 20 30 40 50 639 70 60 Su 100 
Temperature °C 
Fig. 2.—Viscosity of Tars produced in Different Retorts 
from Different Coals. 


Investigations by Hempel on the valuation of gas oils for oil-gas 
manufacture show that gas oil at high temperatures splits up into 
compounds with chains of two or more members, of which ethy- 
lene is the chief. Probably acetylene also occurs. [‘ JouRNAL,” 
Vol. CXI., pp. 325, 391, and 457.| Dixon and Coward found the 
following temperatures of ignition for different gases in air under 
atmospheric pressure—viz., hydrogen, 580° to 590° C.; carbonic 
oxide, 644° to 658° C.; ethylene, 542° to 547° C.; acetylene, 406° 
to 440° C.; and methane, 650° to 750° C. [See ‘“ JourNAL,” 
Vol. CV., pp. 439, 907.| At the pressure of 30 atmospheres which 
prevails in the cylinder of the engine, the ignition point of ethylene, 
which is that with which we are most concerned, will be somewhat 
lower; and consequently the temperature of 600° C. which the air 
for combustion possesses, will amply suffice to ignite the gas and 
bring about further combustion of the gas oil, which combustion 
will then be transferred to the tar oil or crude tar which subse- 
quently enters the cylinder. 
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Fig. 3.—Proportions of Distillates obtained at Different Temperatures 
from Tars of Different Origin (according to the authorities named). 





There appear to have been no investigations on the effect which 
the ignition oil has in lowering the flashing point and altering the 
distillation curve of the working fuel. Also the effect on the con- 
stants or properties of the fuel of the pressure of 30 atmospheres 
which prevails in the cylinder has not been sufficiently studied. 
The data for normal pressure, which are given in Table II., admit 
of certain comparisons; but it must not be forgotten that the con- 
ditions are altered somewhat at higher pressures. Moreover, it is 
not a case of employing a mixture of the auxiliary fuel with the tar 
oil or tar, which mixtures have proved unsuccessful, but that the 
paraffin oil should precede the tar. Vertical retort tar appears 
to contain a somewhat higher proportion of hydrogen than hori- 
zontal retort tar from the same coal. The construction of the 
injecting nozzle is of special importance when fuels which ignite 
with difficulty are employed. Thetime of injection is only a frac- 
tion of a second, and hence the fuel must reach the engine in an 
extremely finely-divided condition in order to ensure complete 
ignition and smokeless working. The Augsburg-Nuremberg Engi- 
neering Works use a closed nipple in their Diesel engines, and in 
it the igniting oil and the tar come in succession. The igniting oil 
pump has a constant stroke, and is not regulated. The stroke 
only of the tar-pump is altered by the regulator. Their process 
uses at all loads approximately the same quantity of igniting oil. 
The engine of Messrs. Korting Bros. controls the proportion of 
igniting fuel to tar, and the stroke of the oil-pump is automatically 
altered along with that of the tar pump, so that a higher percentage 
of igniting oil is provided as the load is increased. 

Before it is used in the engine, the tar must be freed thoroughly 
from coarse mechanical impurities. It must be passed through a 
screen of fine mesh, and any water contained init must be, as far 
as possible, removed by deposition. This constitutes a special 
difficulty with the ordinary thick tars from horizontal and inclined 
retorts, which are rich in carbon, as they retain a comparatively 
large proportion of water mechanically. It is otherwise with 
vertical retort tar, the fluidity and small carbon content of which 
facilitate separation of water, so that the proportion generally 
does not exceed 4 per cent. The water in the tar appears not 
merely to act in the engine as an absorber of heat, but also to 
have a chemical interaction with the hydrocarbons. Before use, 
the tar must be sufficiently warmed to make it readily fluid, in 
order that it may immediately be atomized when injected into the 
cylinder. The preliminary warming is best effected by the waste 
heat of the engine. It is advantageous to warm the tar-pipe and 
the tar-pump as well as the storage tank. The degree of warming 
requisite is such that the tar shall attain a sufficient degree of 
fluidity, but, on the other hand, that it shall not begin to distil. 
The same applies to the use of tar as a furnace fuel, for which 
there is a certain critical viscosity above which the tar cannot be 
sufficiently finely atomized, and below which, on the other hand, 
it begins to distil. Tars of which the viscosity curve is relatively 
flat have the largest permissible range of temperature of pre- 
liminary heating. It is thus more easy to use vertical retort tar 
in Diesel engines than horizontal retort tar. Materials such as gas 
oil, paraffin oil, and freely-fluid tar oils, have less than the criti- 
cal viscosity, and therefore need no preliminary heating, unless, 
in the case of tar oils, separation of naphthalene is feared. 

The utilization of the heat of fuels of different calorific power 
depends in the Diesel engine precisely on the calorific power of 
the fuel—i.c., of a fuel having a net calorific power of 16,200 
B.Th.U. per lb. 0°44 Ib. will be burnt per effective horse-power- 
hour ; while if the fuel has a net calorific power of 18,000 B.Th.U. 
per lb., the consumption of fuel will be only 0-4 Ib. The Diesel 
engine possesses considerable advantages from the thermo- 
dynamic stand-point; and as ordinary tar can now be used as 
fuel for it, its economical advantages become still more pro- 
nounced. The cost of fuel is thereby reduced to a minimum. 
The proportion of the costs per effective horse-power-hour, which 
relates to fuel, has become extremely small. The other factors 
—such as the consumption of lubricating oil, attendance, cost of 
repairs, depreciation, and interest charges—bulk far larger in the 
balance-sheet. 

Whether tar oil or tar should be adopted in a particular case 
must depend on local conditions. Gas:works which produce a 
thin tar will probably prefer to work with crude tar, notwith- 
standing any small inconveniences attaching thereto, rather than 
use the dearer tar oils. It is obviously not possible to predict 
with certainty what effect the new use of tar or tar oil inthe Diesel 
engine will have on gas-works; but it appears probable that the 
Diesel engine will compete keenly with the steam-turbine for all 
large loads. 

The author gives a table showing the annual production in 
Germany of paraffin oil and gas oil—viz., 49,000 tons; of vertical 
retort tar, 66,500 tons; of total gas-works’ tar, 375,000 tons; of 
tar from coke-ovens, goo,o0o tons; and of tar oils from the fore- 
going quantities of coal tar, 450,000 tons. . He computes the con- 
sumption of paraffin oil or gas oil per horse-power per annum at 
o°6 ton, and that of vertical retort tar and tar oils at 0°675 ton. 
The price of paraffin oil or gas oil he takes at about £4 per ton, 
that of vertical retort tar at 30s. per ton, and that of tar oils at 
38s. per ton. On these bases, the cost of fuel per horse-power- 
hour in the Diesel engine works out for paraffin oil and gas oil at 
about 1s. 7}d.; for vertical retort tar at 8°1d.; and for tar oils at 
11°4d. Evidently, he says, there is a large and increasing quantity 
of fuel in the form of tar available for use in Diesel engines. 

Of the total production of crude tar, the proportion used in the 
coal-tar colour industry of Germany he puts at only 5 per cent. 
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While more and more tar will be used year by year for road 
tarring, and while the roofing felt industry takes large quantities of 
tar, there is still a large surplus production, as is indicated by the 
low prices obtainable for it. The Diesel engine appears to afford 
scope for a fresh application of tar. There may be some difficulty 
in employing ordinary gas tar ; but the more freely fluid coke-oven 
tars, and, in particular, vertical retort tar, are suitable. The 
advantage of crude tar in this respect is that there are available 
local supplies in most places, and that freight charges and cost of 
manufacture or preparation are avoided. In this respect, decen- 
tralization of gas manufacture and the dissemination of gas-works 
over the whole country would be an advantage. A single Dessau 
vertical retort produces per diem as much tar as corresponds 
to the consumption in a twelve-hour working day of a 20 H.P. 
Diesel engine. There is no greater danger from fire with vertical 
retort tar than with tar oil. Gas-works also are now placed in 
the position of being able to use their own crude tar for the power 
required on the works, while having considerable surplus quanti- 
ties for sale for driving Diesel engines in other industries. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Lighting Incandescent Street Lamps. 
Git, A., of Otley, and Foster AND PULLEN, LimITED, of Bradford. 
No. 14,072 ; June 10, 1gto. 











This invention relates to apparatus for lighting street and other 
lamps, wherein the main gas supply pipe to the burner (fitted with a 
cock which is turned on by the lamplighter’s torch) is provided with 
a flash-light pilot jet fitted with an auxiliary cock which is opened by 
the action of opening the hinged lamp door on the insertion of the 
torch so as to allow gas to pass to the jet, which is then ignited by the 
torch. 
































Gill’s Flash-Lighter for Street-Lamps. 


As shown, the auxiliary gas supply is led from the main gas supply 
pipe of the lamp around the base frame of the latter, and thence, by 
way of the hinge of the lamp door, to a pipe passed up one of the 
corners of the lamp frame. To this corner pipe is fixed an inwardly 
projecting pilot jet having its free end toward the burner of the lamp to 
be lighted, while the lamp door is hinged on a stationary gas-plug, 
which, together with the hinge of the lamp door, forms the auxiliary 
gas-cock. The arrangement being such that, on opening the hinged 
lamp door, the auxiliary gas supply to the pilot jet is automatically 
turned on; while the closing of the door has the effect of cutting off 
the auxiliary gas supply to the pilot jet. On opening the lamp door 
by means of the torch, the auxiliary gas supply to the pilot jet by way 
of the hinge of the door is automatically turned on, when the pilot jet 
is lighted by the torch in the usual way so as to effect the lighting of 
the main upright burner ; while on withdrawing the torch to allow of 
the closing of the lamp door, the latter cuts off the auxiliary gas supply, 
and so automatically extinguishes the pilot jet. 


Automatically Lighting and Extinguishing Gas or 
Electric Lamps. 
Earte, C., of Smethwick, 
No, 13,052; May 30, Igto. 


This invention has relation to operations (such as the actuation of a 
Valve, or the opening and closing of an electric circuit) which require 
to be performed automatically, at given periods, or at intervals by 
controlling mechanism or clockwork running at standard time. It 
more particularly relates to appliances of the type comprising, in con- 
junction with a time-dial, a system of adjustable timing cams or quad- 
rant members, rotated by clockwork mechanism running at standard 
time, and arranged to control the opening and closing of a valve or 
switch through the medium of a lever or other device—the cam or 
quadrant system being adjustable with regard to the effective peri- 
pheral length, in order to vary the period during which the valve or 
Switch is to remain closed, and adapted to be adjustably set in different 





angular positions to provide for the opening and closing of the valve 
or switch at various times. 

In one known arrangement of this kind for controlling electric cur- 
cuits, the patentee points out that the rotatable spindle, revolving once 
every twenty-four hours, has been provided with two time dials—one 
for indicating the time for switching-on the current, and the other for 
indicating the time of switching-off ; a single cam being adjustably fixed 
to the one dial for effecting the making of the circuit, and a series of 
three cam or quadrant plates adjustably attached to the other dial for 
effecting the breaking of the circuit. These three cam-plates are 
adapted to be spread out and fixed in position so as to vary the peri- 
pheral length, and thus alter the time of switching-off; the arrange- 
ment being such that one element of the switch is first raised by the 
“on” cam, and then the other element lifted by the “ off ” or multiple 
cam, when a sudden drop of the ‘‘on’’ cam allows of the first-named 
switch element being taken into engagement with the other element, 
so as to complete the circuit, which remains closed until the edge of 
the rear or following element of the ‘‘ off” cam allows the respective 
switch member to be drawn away from the other member. 

According to the present invention, however, only a single time-dial 
is employed, and a single adjustable cam element, which latter controls 
both the opening of the valve or switch and also its closing. Thecam 
element comprises a series of cam or quadrant plates, loose on the 
driving shaft, and provided with stud and slot connections between 
them for allowing of variation of the peripheral length ; and mains are 
also provided for fixing the leading and following elements to the time- 
dial at various angular positions, so that the beginning of the ‘‘ lights- 
on’’ period is determined by the position of the one-cam element and 
the end of the period is determined by the position of the other element. 

A plain rotating disc is provided in conjunction with the cam mem- 
bers, and upon the periphery of it the device connected with the valve 
or switch falls after the quadrant members have passed under it—the 
device remaining upon the disc until again transferred to the quadrants 
at the end of the predetermined time. To positively effect this trans- 
ference, a device is employed, consisting of a stepped cam attached to 
the leading quadrant and engaging with the lower end of a spring-con- 
trolled lever, whose upper end is caused, when the stepped part of the 
cam moves past the lower end, to be moved over by the spring, so as 
to positively lift the valve or switch operating device. 

The specification contains an illustration of an appliance for con- 
trolling the lighting and extinguishing of a system of gas-lamps as 
constructed in accordance with the invention. 


Lighting Device for Gas-Burners. 
Ruppert, H., of Zurich, 
No. 16,349; July 8, 1910. 


This invention relates to gas-burners the gas in which is ignited by 
sparks caused by the frictional engagement of two substances brought 
about by the turning on of the gas-tap. 

In contrivances of this kind hitherto known, the friction caused on 
the pyrophorus substance has usually been of too short a duration, the 
patentee asserts, to form sufficient sparks, and consequently the gas 
sometimes has not been ignited. According to his invention, a movable 
friction disc is turned and a spring put under tension simultaneously— 
the spring, on being released, causing the disc to rebound and bring 
about the friction on a pyrophorus body, thereby producing a flash of 
sparks which ignite the gas. The motion of the spring is transferred 
through wheel-gear to the friction part in such a manner that the 
velocity and duration of action of the friction part of the pyrophorus 
substance ensures a good supply of sparks, 
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° 
Ruppert’s Lighting Device for Gas-Burnfers. 


The support D carries a disc F, which is turned by a sector Q by 
means of teeth provided on the surfaces of both the disc and sector. 
The sector is controlled by a spring H, which tends to press the sector 
towards the disc and hold it in the position first shown. The sector can 
be brought into contact with a toothed arm C fastened to the burner- 
tap by pulling one or other arm of the tap. Just before the tap is fully 
opened, the arm C passes out of engagement with the sector, which, 
under the action of the spring, recoils into the position first shown, 
carrying the disc, F along. Above the disc, in a guide I, the “igni- 
tious " substance K (consisting of a pyrophorus mixture) is being con- 
stantly pressed by a spring L against the circumference of the disc. 

On the body of the burner, a bye-pass M is arranged with its end on 
a level with the contact point of the ignition substance K and the disc 
F, The tap is formed in the usual manner, so that gas enters the bye- 
pass M before the cock is fully opened, The disc F rubs sparks off the 
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ignition substance, thrusting them against the outlet of the bye-pass, 
thus igniting the outflowing gas, When the gas is alight, the tap 
shuts the gas-way to the bye-pass, whereupon the igniting flame 
extinguishes, 

The creation of sparks can in a large measure be regulated by alter- 
ing the diameter and pitch of the circle and duration of engagement of 
the parts Q and F, so that the turn of the disc, and the resultant flash 
of sparks, will be greater or smaller. 


Gas- Meters. 
PARKINSON AND W. & B. Cowan, Limirep, and Cuesuire, W., of 
Birmingham. 
No. 16,579; July 12, 1910. 


This invention relates to high-pressure gas-meters wherein the inlet 
and outlet valves are mechanically coupled together, so as to move in 
unison or in synchronism in opening and closing—thus ‘‘ ensuring 

































































tion through the connected valves when open. This view also shows 
the bye-pass for giving a gas-vent during the adjustment of the water- 
line of the meter when the two valves are closed. Fig. 5 is a similar 
sectional view to fig. 4, but shows the outlet valve closed, and the inlet 
valve just opening in advance of the outlet valve. In this view, the 
gas-vent is shown open. 

The inlet and outlet valves A B are mechanically coupled together 
by a spindle C, supported by, and adapted to rotate within, bearing 
brackets carried by the stationary casing or body part in which the 
valves rotate. The spindle is furnished with two worms D E, which en- 
gage respectively with worm wheels or segments provided upon the 
outer ends of the valve-plugs. The spindle is also provided, at its outer 
end, with a knob, by the rotation of which, in one direction or the 
other, slow rotation is communicated to both valve-plugs simultane- 
ously and in unison for opening and closing them. 

The gas-way passages through the two plugs are made taper-sided— 
being of triangular section at opposite ends, the shapes of which are 
reversed with respect to one another. It is arranged that, as the valve 
is opened, the apex or narrow side is first uncovered, so that a mini- 
mum quantity of gas shall pass—the small size of this portion of the 
opening constituting a check or baffle to prevent the too-sudden rush 
of gas on the cock being opened ; and as the cock is progressively 
opened by the further rotation of the plug, a proportionally larger 
quantity of gas is admitted. 3 

The two valves are arranged, however (as shown in fig. 5), so that 
the inlet plug A opens slightly in advance of the outlet plug B, and 
thereby ensures an equilibrium of pressure inside the meter before the 
outlet is opened. 

In order to give a gas-vent during the adjustment of the water-line 
of the meter when the valves are closed, a bye-pass F (figs. 4 and 5) is 
provided in connection with the outlet valve—passing from one side to 
the other of the valve and being fitted with a set-screw G for opening 
and closing the passage and controlling the passage of the gas past the 
valve when the latter is closed. This obviates the necessity of operat- 
ing the outlet cock, which, being coupled to the inlet cock, could 
otherwise not be openedalone. The outer end of each valve-plug is pro- 
vided with a peg adapted to co-operate with fixed stops, in order to 
limit the movement in either direction. 








equality in pressure at the inlet and outlet of the meter and preventing 
any disturbance of the water-level or other derangements of the 
action.” 

The object is (1) to provide for simultaneously operating the valves ; 
(2) to arrange for the inlet valve to open slightly in advance of the 
outlet valve, so as to ensure equilibrium of pressure inside the meter 
before the outlet is opened ; (3) to provide an improved formation of 
the gas-passages through the valves, so as to prevent the too-sudden 
rush of gas when the cock is opened ; and (4) to provide, in connection 
with the outlet valve, a bye-pass, controlled by a set-screw or other de- 
vice, to provide a gas-vent during the adjustment of the water-line of 
the meter when the two valves are closed. i 

Fig. 1 is a front view of a high-pressure gas-meter, in which the inlet 
and outlet valves are coupled together in accordance with this inven- 
tion ; also a plan showing how the worm-spindle couples the two valves 
together. Fig. 2 shows the valves and the worm-gear mechanism by 
which they are connected together, in side elevation. This view repre- 
sents the position of the parts when the valves are both open. Fig. 3 
is a similar view, but with the valves closed. Fig. 4 represents a sec- 

































































Parkinson and Cowan’s High-Pressure Gas-Meter. 


Construction of Retorts to Improve the Quality 
of Coke. 
Puituirs, S., of Peterborough, 
No. 18,406; Aug. 4, IgIo. 


The object of this invention is to provide a horizontal through retort 
which is charged in one operation, with an extended portion which is 
exposed to the atmosphere and in which the coke is cooled. The coke 
is pushed into the extended portion by the next charge of coal; there 
being no partition between the two portions, 
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Phillips’s Retort and Coke Cooler. 


The illustration shows diagrammatically a retort pronase the 
invention. The end A containing the coal is heated in the usual way 
to effect carbonization ; while the end Bcontains the coke and is cooled 
by the atmosphere. The retort may be in a single length, but longer 
than those in ordinary use ; or ‘‘to the present retort may be added 
an extension of sufficient capacity to receive the charge of hot coke 
from the carbonizing portion.’’ The extended portion, supported at 
its outer end upon a wall or other structure, is so arranged as to be 
exposed to the atmosphere. 

‘* The coal is fed by machinery into the carbonizing portion of the 
retort, and when sufficiently carbonized is pushed by the fresh charge 
into the extension B, where it is partially cooled slowly by radiation of 
its heat through the sides of the retort during the period when the next 
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charge of coal is being carbonized. After this partial cooling, the coke 
is discharged from the retort by being displaced by a fresh charge of 
hot coke being forced into the extension B from the carbonizing por- 
tion A. The retort containing the coal under carbonization and the 
coke during its partial cooling are under seal, except during the period 
of discharging of the coke and charging of the coal.’’ 


Doors for Gas-Retorts, Coke-Ovens, &c. 
OFENBAU GESELLSCHAFT, M.B.H., of Munich, Germany. 


No. 844; Jan. 12, 1911. Date claimed under International Convention, 
March 12, IgIo. 


This invention relates to doors for gas-retorts and coke-ovens, where- 
in a shield is pivotally connected to the rear or inner surface of the 
door so as to protect the latter from the heat of the incandescent 
material and the pressure exerted by the charge during the gasifying 
or coking process. The object of the invention is to provide a door of 
this class in which excessive strains on it from the charge as it expands 
‘‘are automatically avoided without the operation of any external 
mechanism, so that the main door is not forced from its seating.” 

The shield is connected to the door so as to be able to follow the 
movement of the charge if the latter expands during the coking or gasi- 
fying process. To this end, it is connected by pivoted links to the 
rear surface of the door ; the links being preferably so constructed that 
they can be secured in any desired position from the outside of the 
retort or oven. Where the door is perpendicularly movable, the links 
are connected with the lifting mechanism ofthe door in such a manner 
that the shield is drawn into a cavity formed in the rear or inner sur- 
face of the door, or out of the plane of the seating of the door, so that 
it does not interfere with the upward opening movement of the door. 


Gas-Lamps. 


Husers, J.; a communication from Julius Pintsch Aktiengesellschaft, 
of Berlin. 


No. 20,569 ; Sept. 3, 1910. 


This invention relates more particularly to lamps for high-pressure 
gas lighting with inverted burners; and it has for its main object “to 
provide a lamp having an improved heater in which the mixture of gas 
and air is highly heated.” A further object is to construct the heater 
- such a manner that it is especially adaptable for lamps with cluster 

urners. 
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A Pintsch Regenerating Lamp. 


Fig. 1 shows such a lamp, partly in side view and partly in section. 
Fig. 2 shows the heater in longitudinal and horizontal section. 

The heater consists of a circular cast-iron body A, with three circum- 
ferential chambers B, B', B®, arranged around a central opening G. 
Each chamber is divided by a disc C into two parts D, D!. The disc does 
not, however, fully reach to the wall E of the body; so that an opening 
F 1s left between the upper and lower parts of the chamber. The 
gaseous mixture enters one of the chambers from the gas-nipple H 
at the side opposite the opening F, and passes on a circumferential 
way through the upper part of the chamber, and thence through the 
opening F to the lower part, in which it flows in an opposite direction 
to the outlet passage D? arranged below the inlet. The connecting 
piece K is made relatively heavy, and of a highly heat-conducting 
material, such as cast iron. Its outer end is connected to the lamp 
casing, and the gas-nipple freely projects into the outer end of it, so 
that easy access can be had to the nipple and to the parts serving for 
the regulation of the gas and air admission. 


Lighting and Extinguishing Gas-Burners. 
JuLius PintscH AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, of Berlin. 


No. 29,363; Dec. 17, 1910. Date claimed under International Con- 
vention, March 16, Ig1o. 


This invention relates to a device for interrupting and turning on the 
supply to gas-burners by temporary increases of pressure at the gas- 
works. It can be used for inverted as wellas for upright burners; the 
construction being such that the gas-valve does not stand in dependent 





connection with the other mechanism, either in its open or closed 
position. 

In the casing shown (with its inlet B and outlet nozzle C), a ratchet 
wheel D is arranged, which, when the diaphragm H rises, is moved by 
the rod E and lever F, provided with a pawl G through a certain angle 
defined by the length of the stroke. The oblique projections arranged 
on each side of the ratchet wheel D alternately engage with the stops 
of the double lever M, and thereby effect the release of the tensions in 
the two springs (which are in compression in their middle position), which 
press the lever alternately from left to right against the ratchet wheel. 
Dependent on the movement of the lever M, the arm O is correspond- 
ingly moved through tail pieces, and thereby the valve disc R, con- 
nected to the end of the lever and operated by the second pair of 
springs, is pressed against, or raised from, the valve-seat.S. 

According to the manner in which the projections are arranged on 
the ratchet wheel D, certain lamps are extinguished or lighted when 
increasing the pressure at the gas-works. 

The action and arrangement of the side springs governing the valve 
R is shown in the detail, and the springs connected to the double lever 
M are also arranged to work in a similar manner. 

The employment of a diaphragm with a pawl mechanism operating 
a ratchet wheel with projections on each side on the one hand, and the 
employment of a valve governed .by oppositely arranged side springs 
which are in compression in their middle position on the other hand, 
is known ; and so only the combination of these two parts forms the 
object of the invention. By the combination of these known arrange- 
ments, the great advantage is said to be obtained, that the same light- 

















Pintsch’s Lamp-Lighter and Extinguisher. 


ing device can be used for inverted as well as for upright burners, as 
the valve opens and closes independently of the given position of the 
lighting device. Furthermore, a great advantage consists in the fact 
that the valve does not stand in a dependent connection with the other 
mechanism, neither in its open nor its closed position, as the valve disc 
only comes in contact with the seat, or is raised from it after the full 
pressure is obtained. ‘In consequence of this, shocks or other influ- 
ences effecting a non-intended movement of the mechanism cannot 
affect the valve in any way, as the ratchet wheel must be moved through 
a certain angle before the springs can be operated.” 


Levelling the Charge in Horizontal Retort-Ovens. 
BocuuMER, EISENHUTTE, HEINTZMANN, and DREYER, of 
Bochum, Germany. 


No. 2633; Feb. 1, 1911. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Feb. 2, rgro. 


In connection with levelling apparatus used with horizontal retort- 
ovens, it has been found desirable, the patentees point out, to have 
means for adjusting the height of the levelling bar, in order, for ex- 
ample, to compensate for variations in the height of the rails, caused 
by expansion, or in order to enable the machine to be used for batteries 
with ovens of different heights. The adjustability of the levelling rod 
is here obtained by guiding it on the main frame of the machine in a 
special auxiliary frame, with which it can be lowered and raised—per- 
manent engagement with the engine being obtained by using a gear 
described in patent No. 25,268 of 1909, comprising a loose pinion which 
engages the teeth of the levelling bar and also meshes with a fixed rack, 
and is reciprocated by a rocking lever or crank connected to its centre. 

According to the present invention, the toothed path of the pinion is 
connected with the adjustable auxiliary frame, so that it is raised and 
lowered with it, and the required engagement is maintained ; the con- 
necting rod driving the pinion requiring only to move through a small, 
negligible angle from its normal horizontal position. Thus, free ad- 
justment without disturbance of the driving mechanism is obtained. 








Mr. W. J. Devers has been appointed to represent Messrs. George 
Hands and Co. in the South-West of England and Wales. 


From a report prepared by Mr. Thomas Hudson, the Town Clerk 
of Manchester, the annual contribution of the Corporation, under the 
National Insurance Bill, in respect of employees in the gas and other 
departments, will amount to £2043. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 





Profit-Sharing and Municipalities. 


Sir,—As writer of the article that was published in last Tuesday’s 
“« JoURNAL” (p. 18) and on which some comments appeared in the 
leader columns, I should like to point out that the effect of the sug- 
gested rule making the bonus payable not only on the wages earned 
during the previous year, but also to a certain extent on past savings, 
is proposed in order to give a somewhat higher rate of bonus to the 
older workers, who have been employed for a good many years. 

The suggestions were put forward by me, not as presenting a com- 
plete cut-and-dried scheme, but tentatively to form a basis on which 
the 2 any particular scheme could be founded as should be 
most suitable to its special conditions. 

6, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., July 7, 1911. = 'W. Mows, 


Proceedings at Gas Institution Meetings. 


Sir,—I have been reading with great interest the remarks in your 
issue of June 20, upon the proceedings at the annual meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 

I consider your suggestion to sectionize the various papers dealing 
with ‘‘ distribution” and ‘‘ manufacture,” to be an excellent one, and 
one that should be appreciated by all distribution engineers. 

At the present time, the gas industry has numerous competitors for 
lighting, heating, and power business; and it would be to the benefit 
of many officials in charge of distribution departments to have an 
+ gaat of reading papers and taking part in the discussion of 
them. 

While it is most important that everything should be done to obtain 
the highest possible efficiency in the carbonizing department, with a 
view to producing gas at the lowest price, I feel it is still more im- 
portant that the best value should be obtained from every cubic foot of 
gas supplied to our consumers. 

It must be evident to most of us that the distribution department is 
becoming a very important one; and I feel sure that there will be no 
lack of papers upon important and interesting subjects which should 
form healthy discussion for those fortunate enough to attend these 
meetings, and useful reading for other subscribers to the ‘‘ JouRNAL.” 


Norwich, July 4, 1911. W. H. WayTE. 








Vertical Retorts. 


Sir,—In the article published in your issue of July 4, dealing with 
“The Invention, Development, and Present Position of the Dessau 
Vertical Retorts,” the author takes considerable pains in endeavouring 
to draw a comparison between the Glover-West system of continuous 
carbonization and the Dessau system of intermittent carbonization. 
The quality of the coke, the quantity and quality of the gas, together 
with the capacity of the two systems upon a given area, are all very 
laboriously compared. 

Very little value, however, can be attached to these comparisons, 
when such manifest unfairness is shown by comparing the figures ob- 
tained by means of the very latest development of the Dessau system 
with the results obtained from the first trial installation of Glover- 
West vertical retorts erected at St. Helens, and put into operation 
nearly three years ago. 

The absolute futility of such comparisons is further intensified by the 
attempt made to draw definite conclusions from tests made in the two 
=e with English coals on the one hand, and German coals on the 
other. 

, SAMUEL GLOVER, 

July 8, t9tt. Joun WEsT. 





Uses of High-Pressure Gas for Industrial Purposes. 


Sir,—Mr. E, W. Smith, M.Sc., has raised points which are of very 
great interest to all who work in the field of the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and testing of coal gas. Mr. Alfred Mansfield and other corre- 
spondents having started a discussion in the Technical Press, I venture 
to add my voice to the suggestion that the matter should be thrashed 
out therein and not by way of a communication to the Institution. 

In the hope that this suggestion will be acted upon, I venture to put 
one or two points which appear to me to require elucidation. 

(t) Mr. Smith says that an increase in gas pressure in burners of 
existing design does not cause a corresponding relative increase in the 
volume of air injected. He then remarks that this was due to all 
existing burners being wrongly constructed, and proceeds to say that 
he designed a correct burner which, inter alia, enables more than the 
theoretical quantity of air to be injected. 

My comment on that is: Will Mr. Smith say how he knows what is 
Stated above, or, in other words, how he knows what quantity of air 
is injected in the bad existing burners and in the good Smith burner. 

(2) I suggest to Mr. Smith that the details of the comparative tests 
of the low-pressure and the high-pressure burners are set out by him 
in an astonishingly slipshod way, and that it is due to those interested 
= ne eee to give full details as to gas measurement, apparatus 

sed, &c. 

Mr. Smith states that for heating water “advantage has to be taken 
of a type of ring-burner. The usual low-pressure ring-burner is of no 
use, Not only is the jet too big, but the primary inlet is too large, and 
the burner tube must be reduced to keep up the velocity of the gas 
and air in the burner.” 

My comment on this is that, apart from the thoughts to which this 
eries of terse assertions give rise, it would be interesting to know 





what sort of ring-burner was used in the comparative tests. If it was 
suitable for low-pressure gas, it was unsuitable for high-pressure gas ; 
and yet 92 per cent. efficiency was obtained with a burner which, 
according to Mr. Smith, “is of no use.” If, on the other hand, it was 
unsuitable for low-pressure gas, then why does he give 47°5 per cent. 
as a figure for the efficiency of low-pressure gas when it was admittedly 
obtained in an unsuitable burner. 

As science should be impartial, I venture to condemn in the strongest 
language the use for comparative purposes of figures which are not 
comparable. In one case, the test took 3 min. 30 sec., in the other 
8 min. 30 sec.; and yet no allowance appears to have been made 
for radiation. Surely time is an essential factor in this case; and its 
neglect vitiates the figures given, and therefore the conclusions drawn 
from them. -As a matter of fact, the whole conception of this iron-pot 
business as a comparative test is unsound. If the matter was a ques- 
tion of the absorption of heat units by water, and if the tests had been 
carried out in an apparatus-designed to absorb the heat units—i.e., a 
calorimeter—does Mr. Smith suggest that gas at 15 inches mercury 
pressure is of higher calorific value per cubic foot'than gas at 20-1oths 
water pressure. 

_ The point, of course, which does require investigation is whether, 
by injecting more air through increase of gas pressure, you increase 
the flame-heat from the combustion of gas ; and the way to test flame- 
heat is not by the use of an iron caldron and a litre of water. 

(3). With respect to the measurement of high-pressure gas, if, as Mr. 
Smith says, this is done so simply and accurately by an ordinary meter 
before compression, why does he advocate the standardization of jets, 
and the employment of curves, formulz, and various assumptions, each 
of which is a potential source of error? Has Mr. Smith ever seen two 
jets of absolutely the same-diameter, and- has he ever met gas of an un- 
varying gravity ? 

There is no doubt much that is serviceable in Mr. Smith’s commu- 
nication ; but, if I may be permitted to say so, I think it is a matter of 
regret that the tone adopted seems to suggest an unfortunate conscious- 
ness of a superior knowledge which does not appear to be justified by 
the matter contained in hiscommunication. 


Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W., July 6, 1911. Jacques Aneny. 





S1r,—I have read the letter from Mr. E. W. Smith, in reply to my 
criticisms on his paper, and note that he corrects his reported reply to 
Mr. Leather. 

Mr. Smith has at his disposal, I understand, a laboratory equipped 
with everything he can desire. Sohave I. He has written a paper on 
a subject which I have been investigating for years. I have collected 
amass of data. Unfortunately, the subject is so complex that I have 
not been able to reduce everything to definite statements of fact. At 
every point of investigation, I find myself running into a cul-de-sac. I 
then seek the assistance of my friends, who are deeply interested in 
the subject, and have received much valuable help. 

The object of my letter was to endeavour to persuade him to explain 
his views in the Technical Press. Reading a paper at the annual 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers may have its advantages. 
But although many gas managers are interested in the uses of high- 
pressure gas and the design of atmospheric burners, I think Mr. Smith 
will agree with me that the major portion of those who investigate 
these subjects do not belong to the Institution. 

In reading over Mr. Smith's paper, I recognized many familiar pit- 
falls; and I was anxious to know whether he could convince many of 
us who are working in the same direction, that he had found a way out of 
them. If Mr. Smith is willing to explain all points, I think he would 
be doing a great service to the gas industry. Notwithstanding the pre- 
liminary remarks in his paper, he must necessarily come to some con- 
clusions ; and I gave him instances where he had made definite state- 
ments of fact. In his reply, he overlooks all these points, with the ex- 
ception of the calorific test. I pointed out that he had apparently 
taken the same calorific power for both high and low pressure gas. 
He now states that he reduced the volume of the gas from 15 inches of 
mercury to a pressure of 20-1oths water-gauge. This explanation, 
however, does not dispose of the question. The reduction of volume, 
by calculation, from a high to a low pressure may be a simple matter 
with a perfect gas; but I think some information should be given as to 
how this calculation has been made with-a gas which is very far from 
perfect. 

The position, as I understand it, with regard to this particular test is 
that he first made a calorific test of the gas at low pressure, and found 
the net value to be 542 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. With a burner and 
nipple designed for use of gas at high pressure, he made a test to find 
the losses due to the escaping heated products of combustion and 
radiation. He took an iron pot, which would absorb and radiate heat, 
containing one litre of water, heated this with gas at high pressure, 
and found the total losses of heat from all causes amounted to only 
8 percent. This experiment lasted for only 34 minutes. The result 
obtained leads one to believe that some mistake has occurred some- 
where, as it is very high. 

He then, presumably, took the same burner and nipple, and used 
gas at a pressure of 2 inches, although this is not clearly stated in the 
details of his experiments. Theexperiment with low-pressure gas took 
83 minutes, or more than twice the time of the high-pressure burner ; 
and he lost 524 per cent. of his original heat value. A low-pressure 
burner giving an efficiency of 474 per cent. is remarkably poor. 

My point is that I understand Mr. Smith wishes to convey the im- 
pression that gas compressed to 15 inches of mercury will give 92 per 
cent. efficiency, while at 2 inches pressure it will give only 474 per 
cent. My experience does not confirm this. I have never found any 
particular advantage in using high-pressure gas for heating water. 

It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Smith has ever com- 
pressed gas to 15 inches of mercury, then discharged it into a test gas- 
holder at 2 inches of water, and made calorific tests with the released 
gas, in order to see whether he has gained or lost calorific power, and 
whether the volume of gas in his test holder equals the reading of his 
low-pressure meter. 

The behaviour of nipples, mixing-tubes, and issuing orifices, and 
many points which Mr. Smith touched, are subjects which are very 
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interesting. I have masses of information collected from years of 
patient work. I will be glad to publish any of these ; but they are all 
inconclusive. 


Birkenhead, July 4, 19tt. ALFRED MANSFIELD. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to state, through the medium of the 
** JouRNAL,"’ that I propose to reply to all criticisms of my Institution 
paper ev bloc, in time to be included in the ‘‘ Transactions’’ of the 
Institution. I shall at the same time give further details of some of 
the work that has been done in the high-pressure laboratory. 

However, I should like to state here that all gas volumes, at what- 
ever temperature and pressure they were taken, were reduced to one 
and the same standard—viz., 60° Fahr. and 20-10ths water-gauge. 


High-Pressure Gas Laboratory, Birmingham, E. 'W. SuitH. 


July 5, 1911. 


Corrosion of Service Pipes. 
S1r,—In his letter published in your last issue, Mr. M‘Leod defines 
“acidiferous” subsoils as those which “contain . substances 
which are acid in character.” In his Institution paper, he states, in 
speaking of ashes, that their “‘ porosity permits access of air and 
moisture containing carbonic acid.” It appears to follow, therefore, 
that one cannot be altogether incorrect according to Mr. M‘Leod’s 
own definition and statement, in speaking of an ash subsoil as “ acidi- 
ferous” in character. At any rate, so far as I am concerned, I am 
content to leave the matter there. 
Leeds, July 6, 1911. 





WALTER HOLte. 


_ 
eae 


Oxide Firing in Purifiers. 

Sir,—As there have been several accidents lately through oxide firing 
when purifiers have been emptied, I am induced to give some recent 
experiences, in the hope that they may prove useful to my professional 
brethren. 

On Wednesday last, we unloaded a purifier of Green’s type, which 
had been in use since Sept. 24, 1910. During that time, 252,112,000 
cubic feet of gas had passed through it. Upon lifting the covers, the 
material was found to be caked so hard that every bit of it had to be 
dislodged with a pick and shovel. Upon analysis, it was found to con- 
tain 50°44 per cent. of sulphur. At the end of the day, the box was 
only half empty ; and the men were too exhausted to work any longer. 
After careful examination, it was decided that it would be safe to sus- 
pend operations until the morning. The box was accordingly left all 
night, and completed next day, in perfect comfort and safety. All 
night, air had ready access to the material left in the box—both at the 
top and sides and below the bottom tier of grids which supported the 
hurdles. So all the conditions were favourable for rapid heating, 
save one. 

We have four boxes which we work on the backward and forward 
rotation principle, and two catch boxes. In all of them we use oxide ; 
and we admit about 24 per cent. of air for revivification. Having 
decided to empty the box on Wednesday, we made it the fourth taker 
or finishing box in the rotation series on Tuesday afternoon—thereby 
revivifying the oxide in situ. Then, when the lids were raised the next 
morning, the oxide was perfectly safe, no matter how much sulphur it 
contained. It threw off no offensive odours, and was not at all objec- 
tionable, either to the workmen or the neighbourhood. 

We have now emptied four boxes in this manner, all of which had 
been running for months—two being fully saturated with sulphur ; and 
the result has been the same on each occasion. There has been no 
indication outside the works that a purifier was being taken, and no 
trouble or danger through the material firing. 

We have used two widely different kinds of oxide; and similar 
material to that taken out last Wednesday has fired at other works. 
It therefore seems proved that a purifier can be emptied with perfect 
safety, if it is made the finishing box of the rotation series for eighteen 
or twenty-four hours before it is discharged. At the same time, this 
method reduces the nuisance t» the neighbourhood and the discomfort 
to the workmen. 

Wakefield, June 30, 191. 





H. TownseEnp. 


— 





A Few Words with the Kendal Health Committee. 


Touching the letter on this subject in the “JourNnaL” last week and 
the editorial the previous week, we have the views of the “ Kendal 
Mercury” on the performance of Dr. Parker and the Health Com- 
mittee. Our local contemporary says: ‘The Kendal Health Com- 
mittee is quite a huge publication department, and will doubtless 
soon require the services of an editor-in-chief. Already we have 
pamphlets on flies, how to feed babies, on germs, on gas as a poison 
and electricity as the elixir vite, andsoon. The latest fad is the dis- 
covery that people are being slowly poisoned by gas; that it is less 
conducive to longevity and good health to burn lamp oil, candles, in- 
candescent light, or gas, than electric light. The Chairman of the 
Health Committee is Dr. Parker, as everyone knows; and the farce he 
chooses is, to play off two Corporation Committees—the Gas and 
Water and the Electricity—against each other, by the issue of a fiat 
from the Health Committee that gas is poisonous and electric light is 
best. To Kendal folk the whole thing is a screaming farce; and they 
choose the opportunity to laugh it out of court, though outside Kendal 
in professional circles the Doctor’s statements are regarded as scan- 
dalous. Did Kendalians attach much iimportance to the Doctor’s 
aviation flights of fancy, they might regard them so too; but there is 
no need for consternation at his temerity. He will alight on terra 
firma all right at the guidance of the Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee.” The deficiency on the electricity undertaking last year 
was £568. 





Tenders for gas-stoves have been accepted by the Gas Committee 
of the Stockport Corporation from Messrs. Arden Hill and Co., the 
Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, and Messrs. John 
Wright and Co., Limited. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :-— 


Bills brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred 
to the Examiners : Margam Urban District Council Bill, Rother- 
ham Corporation Bill. 

Bills read a second time and committed: Belfast Corporation 
Bill, Halifax Corporation Bill, Local Government Provisional 
Order Gas Bill (No. 2). 

Bills reported, with amendments: Chasetown Gas Bill, Gas 
Orders Confirmation Bills (Nos. 1 and 2). 

Bills read the third time and passed: Northampton Corporation 
Bill, Thames Conservancy Bill. 

The Belfast Corporation Bill and the Gas Orders Confirmation Bill 
(No. 4) have been referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the 
Marquis of Exeter, Lord Sackville, Lord Basing, Lord Welby, and 
Lord Rotherham ; to meet to-morrow. 

On the motion for the third reading of the Metropolitan Water 
Board (New Works) Bill, on the 17th inst., the Duke of Northumber- 
land will move for the insertion of a new clause providing that if, in 
connection with the construction of any reservoir, the Water Board 
cause any diminution of the supply of water from any stream, bore- 
hole, pond, pool, spring, &c., within the Administrative County of 
Middlesex, and within a radius of two miles from the site of any such 
reservoir, the Board shall, upon the written request of the owner of 
such source of supply, repay to him all costs and expenses reasonably 
incurred in obtaining an additional supply. 


ST. HELENS CORPORATION BILL. 


The Position of Ashton. 


It will be remembered that in the course of the proceedings on this 
Bill before the Local Legislation Committee (ante, p. 47), the question 


was raised by the Ashton District Council as to whether two local 
authorities should have powers for the same district; and they asked 
the Committee to give Ashton relief by depriving the St. Helens Cor- 
poration of such powers as they had in the Ashton area, and which had 
never been exercised. The decision of the Committee was delayed in 
order that the Speaker’s Counsel might be consulted ; the promoters 
having contended that Ashton could get the relief they asked only by 
promoting a Bill of their own. 

The Committee, at their sitting last Tuesday, decided against the 
Ashton District Council. 








oe 


MILFORD HAVEN GAS ORDER. 


The Provisional Order promoted by the Milford Haven Urban 
District Council, by which power is sought to borrow additional money 
for the Council’s gas undertaking, was before the Chairman of Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Commons on Unopposed Bills 
last Thursday. Mr. WuitLey presided. 


Mr. Mooney (a member of the Committee) directed attention to 
a clause which, he said, gave a general power for borrowing, and 
expressed the view that a definite sum ought to be stated. 

Mr. Woop, representing the Local Government Board, pointed out 
that the clause was in the usual form. 

Mr. Mooney observed that such power as was sought in the clause, 
and wielded by a Government Department, took the matter from the 
purview of Parliament, which he held should periodically consider 
these proposals to raise additional money. 

The CuHairMAN remarked that this was a case in which no estimates 
had been put before the Committee, and in which no grounds were 
shown for requiring a particular sum. 

Mr. Woop reminded the Committee that six or seven such measures 
had already been passed. It had been the common practice for, he 
thought, four years. He admitted, however, that, under the present 
conditions, alocal authority could go on borrowing for all time without 
the interference of Parliament. 

Mr. Moon (Speaker’s Counsel): The question is whether it is desir- 
able that this should go on without being reviewed by Parliament. 

The Committee decided to postpone the confirmation of the Order 
pending evidence which, if possible, would enable the Committee to 
fix a maximum, 


Se 


CANNOCK GAS PROVISIONAL ORDER. 





A Select Committee of the House of Lords, presided over by Lord 
BarnarbD, had before them last Wednesday the Gas Orders Confirma- 
tion Bill (No. 2), containing a Provisional Order applied for by the 
Cannock Gas Company, against which a petition had been presented 
by the Cannock Urban District Council. 


Mr. TyLpESLEY Jones, who appeared for the Company, explained 
that the object of the Order was to extend the limits of supply of the 
Company, to enable them to raise further capital, and to put upon 
them a sliding-scale instead of a fixed maximum dividend. The only 
opponents were the Urban District Council, who had the right to pur- 
chase the existing undertaking. Before the Board of Trade, a discus- 
sion took place, and they thought they had agreed for the Council to 
purchase the undertaking on their bringing in a Bill next year ; but the 
negotiations seemed to have fallen through. He was glad to be able 
to say, however, that since they had been in the Committee-room they 
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had been able to re-open negotiations, with the result that they had 
come to an agreement. He therefore asked the Committee to insert in 
the Order a clause which provided for the purchase of the undertaking 
by the Council if they obtained their Bill next year; and the Company 
would not oppose them. He did not think it necessary to trouble the 
Committee with details of the clause, which was a long one. 

Mr. JEEVEs, on behalf of the District Council, said he was quite in 
accord with what Mr. Tyldesley Jones had stated. The Council would 
promote a Bill next session, subject to the consent of the ratepayers, 
with the object of purchasing the Company’s undertaking at an agreed 
price. Of course, if they did not come or did not get the sanction of 
Parliament, they would fall back upon the powers they had. 

The Cuairman said the Committee were informed that the usual 
course adopted in the case of Unopposed Bills would have to be fol- 
lowed in this case. 

Mr. TYLDESLEY JonEs said his friend Mr. Jeeves was opposing. He 
had made him an offer, and he had accepted it. Therefore, why they 
should be put to the expense of going to the Unopposed Bills Com- 
mittee he did not know. He proposed to call a witness, if Mr. Jeeves 
wished to cross-examine him. 

The CuarrMaN said he was advised that the proper course was for 
the Bill to go to the Unopposed Bills Committee. 

The purchase price mutually agreed upon is said to be £72,000. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A PIPE CONTRACT DISPUTE AT LINCOLN. 








Serious Charge against the Staveley Coal and Iron Company, 
Limited. 


In the Nisi Prius Court at Lincoln Castle last Tuesday, an impor- 
tant action, arising out of the new water-works scheme of the Lincoln 
Corporation, was commenced before Mr. Epwarp J. PoLtock, one of 
the Official Referees of the Supreme Court. Plaintiffs, the Staveley 
Coal and Iron Company, Limited, claimed from the Corporation a 
sum of £15,778, under a contract, of which the total was £28,406, to 
supply cast-iron pipes for the main in connection with the new supply 
of water. The Corporation on their part said the pipes which were the 
subject of the claim were some which had been rejected, but had been 
re-numbered and sent back having been passed; and they made a 
counterclaim of the same amount as the Company. 


Sir Epwarp Carson, K.C., M.P., Mr. Norman CraiG, K.C., M.P., 
and Mr. LynpEN Macassey (instructed by Messrs. Davis, Sanders, 
and Swanwich, of Chesterfield, appeared for the Company ; Mr. Huco 
Youna, K.C., and Mr. J. B. MatTHEws (instructed by Mr. W. T. Page, 
Town Clerk of Lincoln) represented the Corporation. 


THE CASE FOR THE PLAINTIFFS. 


Sir EpwarpD Carson, in opening the case for the Company, said the 
action was brought to recover damages for breach of contract; in the 
alternative, for goods sold and delivered ; and, also in the alternative, 
for goods bargained for and sold, of which acceptance was refused. 
The whole matter arose out of a contract entered into in September, 
1909, under which the plaintiff Company agreed with the Corporation 
for the sale to them of certain pipes for the water-works scheme 
which they were carrying out. The whole contract amounted to a 
sum of £28,000. The pipes were supplied to a very large extent, and 
a good many had been paid for. In the month of April, 1910, the 
Corporation alleged that the Company were fraudulently sending to 
them certain pipes which their Inspector had already rejected ; and 
they claimed, by reason of this, to determine the contract. The total 
number of pipes then delivered was 3191, which equalled 4415 tons 
2 cwt. 25 lbs. The contract price—f4 6s. 6d. per ton—would work 
out to £20,213 13s. 6d.; and there had been paid on account of this 
£12,628—leaving a balance of £7585 13s. 6d. due for pipes actually 
delivered. As regarded the balance, he claimed, on behalf of the 
Company, under two heads, First, the Corporation had no right to 
put an end to the contract at all, or if they had such right—and this 
was a question the Referee would have to determine—they had re- 
tained the pipes after they were delivered, and he was entitled to recover 
theamount. Asregarded the latter contention, the Corporation pleaded 
that there was a term in the contract that they must have the Inspector’s 
certificate as a condition precedent to recovery. In addition to these 
3191 pipes, there were 671 pipes which were passed by their Inspector, 
and were ready for delivery, upon the 6th of April when they termi- 
nated the contract, and which had been lying at their disposal ever 
since in the plaintiffs’ works. This amounted to 898 tons 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 
7 lbs.; and at the contract price it would amount to £3899 gs. 4d. 
There were 27 pipes in addition which had been made but not inspected, 
owing to the Corporation’s refusal to accept; and they came to £267 
15s. 2d. This made altogether £11,752 8s. for pipes manufactured 
under the contract up to that date. At the date named, there were 
still to be manufactured under the contract, to bring it up to the full 
amount, 809 tons 11 cwt. 1 qr. 3 lbs. These pipes had not been made; 
and if the contract had been wrongfully determined, the Company had 
aright, as part of the damage, to recover the profit they would have 
realized upon them. They had estimated the profit on the whole con- 
tract at about 4s. 6d. a ton; and this figure would be £182 3s. The 
question the Referee had to decide was whether the defendants were 
justified in determining the contract. The charge they made in the 
letter in which they determined it on the 6th of April was this : 


_The attention of the Corporation has been drawn to the fact that rejected 
pipes under your contract have been re-delivered with numbers wrongly put 
upon them, with a view to deceiving the Engineer and inducing him to 
accept them as having been duly passed by the Inspector. Under this 
circumstance, you will not be surprised to be informed that the Corporation 
cannot continue business transactions with you, and will hold you respon- 





sible for such damages as they have sustained up to this date by reason of 
your improper action. 


If this were true, it would be a justification for putting an end to the 
contract. But, of course, he need hardly say that to make an imputa- 
tion of the kind against a concern such as the plaintiff Company (for 
the very small and trivial profit upon such a contract as this), if it was 
untrue, was outrageous. The charge seriously made was that fora paltry 
sum of £1390, which was the profit on the whole of the contract, and 
at a time when this was almost completed, what was complained of 
was done. What the plaintiffs must have done was this: They must 
have called together the heads of the three or four different departments ; 
they must have sat down at a table and worked out an elaborate con- 
spiracy of fraud, by which pipes already rejected were to have the 
numbers fraudulently put back upon them. For the purpose of doing 
this, they must have removed the pipes, weighing over a ton each, to 
some place, and they then got their employees to set themselves to put 
on new marks (which, according to his instructions, was a very difficult 
thing to accomplish) ; and they must, for the sake of sending forward 
a few rejected pipes, have handed themselves over body and soul to 
their employees, and taken them into their confidence, with a view to 
carrying out this fraud on the Lincoln Corporation. The plaintiffs 
said it was a physical impossibility for this to have been done. The 
improbability was so great that he asked the Referee to most carefully 
consider for what object a Company of this kind could lend itself to 
any such scandalous performance. Under the contract, the Corpo- 
ration could have, and they had, an Inspector on plaintiffs’ works 
who had a right—and he exercised it—of going into every part, from 
start to finish, where these pipes were manufactured, and staying until 
they were eventually delivered. To suppose for one moment that any 
such thing as that complained of could take place, was, he suggested, 
an absolute impossibility. In addition, there were about thirty or 
forty inspectors for the other contracts going about the works ; and in 
face of this the Company were, according to the Corporation, carrying 
out this fraud, which was almost inconceivable. If they did attempt 
any such thing, they had delivered themselves over to their men, so as to 
have them on them as blackmailing pensioners for the rest of their lives. 
They had not got rid of any liability, because under the contract the 
Engineer had a perfect right at any time, even after the Water Inspector 
had accepted the same pipes, to rejectthem. Hehada right, and was 
bound under the contract, when these pipes came to be put into the 
ground, to apply to them the water test ; the pipes which were rejected 
being, therefore, primd facie, improper pipes. The plaintiffs were alleged 
to have fraudulently altered and re-delivered them with the knowledge 
that they had to be put into the ground to pass the remaining test, but 
the severest one of all. Nobody but lunatics would conceive such an 
idea as this. The first thing they would expect would be that the 
moment they were put to the water test the pipes would have to be given 
back under the contract, and the whole expense would have to be in- 
curred again. He submitted that it was inconceivable that the plaintiffs 
should have concocted this kind of conspiracy. The plaintiffs had put 
the matter into the hands of the highest experts, who would tell the 
Referee that the pipes were good and proper ones. Soconvinced were 
the plaintiffs that these pipes were good, and that the whole of this 
trouble had arisen from the suspicion aroused in some way or other 
by Mr. Angus (the Inspector on the works), that they wrote a letter on 
the 3rd of May last stating that they were prepared to have the whole 
of the pipes submitted to three times the working pressure, and also to 
guarantee their efficiency for a term of five years. The answer was a 
letter to the effect that the test suggested would seem to have no bear- 
ing upon the issues of the action; and that therefore the Corporation 
could not be advised tocomply with the request. He should, he hoped, 
be able absolutely to disprove that these pipes were ever altered, or 
could have been altered, in the plaintiffs’ works. He should be able to 
trace the pipes from the time they were manufactured till they were in- 
spected and then handed on and delivered. Having quoted at some 
length from the contract between the parties, and explained the method 
of marking, with the object of showing that it was not possible to ob- 
literate a mark and substitute another, Counsel went on to deal with 
the figures showing the number of pipes delivered to the Corporation 
and of those rejected. 

At this point, a discussion arose between Counsel and the Referee as 
to the advisability of the latter visiting the pipe depéts and the Com- 
pany’s works, in order to acquaint himself with the pipes and the 
method of making them. The Referee agreed as to the advisability cf 
doing so at an early stage of the proceedings. 

Sir Epwarp Carson, continuing his address, said he now came to a 
matter on which he must make some very strong comment. The Cor- 
poration had had the pipes in question in their possession for fifteen 
months. They had made, on the 6th of April, a charge of a most 
serious character against thisgreat Company. They ought, when they 
brought the charge, to have got their evidence; otherwise they cer- 
tainly never should have made the accusation. For the whole of the 
fifteen months they had retained the pipes. They had no right to 
touch one of them in view of the seriousness of the charge, unless in 
the presence of the plaintiffs’ witnesses. But they had tampered with 
the pipes, as would be visible, he was told, to anybody who saw them 
now. This was a matter of the gravest impropriety where an action 
was pending. He was told that many of the pipes—in fact, a great 
number of them—had been chiselled. First, the blacking had been 
taken off, the pipes filed and marks put upon them of various charac- 
ters ; and in some cases it had been attempted to cover up what they had 
done by putting on some sort of imitation blacking. He characterized 
the whole of this operation, from beginning to end, as being a scandalous 
one in a case of this kind when a charge was pending. It altered the 
whole appearance and character of the pipes ; and he was told there were 
marks upon them which were never there when they were in the plain- 
tiffs’ possession. What explanation would be given of this he did not 
know. In conclusion, Counsel said the plaintiffs challenged the whole 
of the case as being got up on grounds of suspicion entertained to- 
wards them. 

Mr. Huco Youn said the suggestion of his learned friend that there 
had been some chiselling and filing of the pipes by the Corporation 
would be absolutely and entirely denied. The pipes certainly did dis- 
close distinct marks of chiselling, which was part of the defendants’ 
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case ; but all they had done was to clear off the coating, which they 
said enabled the Company to hide what they had done. 

Evidence was then called in support of the plaintiffs’ case. 

Mr. Henry Westlake, the Managing-Director of the Company, ex- 
plained the processes employed in the manufacture of the pipes, and 
the methods used in sending them out. With regard to “ wasters,” 
some of them were broken up and others taken into stock, and, if fit 
for sale, were sold. Though the making actually took place in their 
works, it was let to sub-contractors. It would not be possible for such 
a fraud as that imputed to them by the defendants to be perpetrated by 
his Company. 

In cross-examination by Mr. HuGo Youna, witness admitted that 
the Company cut down their prices considerably from what they were 
originally. Their original tender was £66,885 for the whole of the four 
sections into which the contract was divided. Originally their tender 
for sections 1 and 2 was £32,683, and they reduced it to £28,406. The 
Stanton Iron-Works Company obtained the contract for sections 3 and 4 
for £29,492; the total contract being £57,898, as against their original 
tender of £66,885. He had never heard of any arrangement between 
the Company and the Stanton Company to pool thecontracts ; and he 
could not say how it was the latter Company got a portion of the con- 
tract. After his Company sent in their first tender, they heard that the 
Corporation were contemplating getting quotations from abroad. It 
was in consequence of this that they cut down their prices. 

Mr. Huco YounG asked witness whether it had been reported to 
him that in this case the figures now appearing were very often carved 
out of the pipes and had not been cast. 

Witness said he had heard such rumours, and had laughed at them. 
Though he had seen a number of pipes, he could not say whether he 
had inspected any that were said to have been so treated. 

Sir Epwarp Carson called for the number of pipes which it was 
alleged had been so treated. 

The REFEREE having expressed the opinion that this was quite a 
reasonable request, 

Mr. HuGo Younc undertook that this should be supplied ; observing 
that he did not think he could resist such an application. He next 
directed his cross-examination to show that such a fraud as the 
defendants suggested could have been perpetrated. While witness re- 
fused to admit that it could be done, he agreed with the suggestion that 
if the number of a pipe that had been passed by the Inspector had been 
altered, and the original number been carved on a rejected pipe, it 
would also be necessary to place upon the pipe an imitation of the In- 
spector’s stamp. He had heard a suggestion that certain pipes did 
bear a stamp which was not the Inspector’s. Coming to the Company’s 
letter in reply to the Corporation’s letter alleging fraud, in which the 
Company offered to submit the pipes to a test three times as great as 
the water-test pressure, witness admitted that if the pipes had borne 
this test it would be no justification for forwarding pipes that had not 
been passed by the Corporation’s Inspector, if this had been done. 

The cross-examination of the witness was proceeding when the hear- 
ing was adjourned. Next day the Referee, accompanied by Counsel, 
visited the works of the plaintiff Company, in accordance with the 
suggestion made. 


Second Day. 

On the resumption of the hearing on Thursday, 

Mr. HuGo Younc continued his cross-examination of Mr. Westlake. 
Witness was taken in great detail through the methods of dealing with 
the pipes and the numbers on them. Referring to avisit of Mr. Barron 
(the Water Engineer) and Mr. J. Richardson to the works on March 21, 
IgIo, just prior to the termination of the contract, witness admitted 
generally that he was told that certain pipes were called for; but he 
persisted that he had no knowledge of three particular pipes, which 
could not be found. Counsel put it specifically to him that the three 
pipes numbered 1578, 1616, and 106 were asked for, and could not be 
found, and that the pipes numbered 1573, 1615, and 105 had been sub- 
mitted for inspection. The Inspector was suspicious about these, and 
thought the terminal figures 3, 5, and 5 had been altered from the 8, 6, 
and 6 on the other three ; and he there and then challenged the pro- 
duction of those with the terminal figures 8,6, and 6. Witness replied 
that this matter was not reported to him except in general terms. 
Counsel next dealt at considerable length with a large volume of corre- 
spondence in which the Water Engineer of the Corporation complained 
that the first test of the pipes on behalf of the Corporation disclosed 
that 26 pipes out of 109 were sweating. Witness admitted that, if this 
figure was accurate, it was a very bad turnout from the pits. The com- 
plaints made in the correspondence also included that many of the pipes 
were under the minimum specified weight, and that “a certain pipe ” 
had been improperly treated. Dealing generally with the specification, 
witness declared that it was a very rigid one, and that it was carried 
out in a very stringent manner. In fact, he declared that the Company 
were ‘the rat in the trap; ” but they had to stick to the contract. 

In answer to Sir Epwarp Carson, witness stated that had the Com- 
pany read the specification in its true light, and seen the way in which 
it was going to be carried out on the part of the Corporation, they 
would not have accepted it. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings, 

Sir Epwarp Carson stated that the pipes which were called for by 
Mr. Barron and Mr. Richardson were still at the works, and might be 
inspected. 

Mr. HuGo Youn said he was not surprised to hear that they were 
there now. 

Sir Epwarp Carson: That means that we have manufactured them 
for the case. 

In re-examination, witness stated that it was not to the advantage of 
any of their employees to commit the fraud suggested. 


Third Day. 

On the resumption of the hearing next morning, 

Mr. HuGo Younc said reference had been made the previous day to 
three pipes, and his learned friend had stated that pipes bearing certain 
numbers were now in the plaintiffs’ possession. He should like to 
have an opportunity of inspecting them, as he thought this was only 





fair, if he gave notice. The numbers of the pipes were 1578 G, 1616G, 
and 106 E. 

Sir Epwarp Carson said he had no objection, so long as he had a 
representative present. 

Mr. F. Gandy, the plaintiffs’ Works Manager, said he had filled this 
position for sixteen years. He explained in detail the methods of deal- 
ing with the pipes. The Company paid the Sub-Contractor for 4317 
pipes, and 455 of them were rejected. Of these, 70 had been sold; 
but delivery had been postponed pending the action. He never knew 
of any alterations of numbers having taken place on the pipes; and he 
himself certainly took no part in any such fraud. His attention was 
called to a statement made the previous day that since the termination 
of the contract the Company had manufactured pipes with a view to 
supplying deficiencies; and he was asked if there was any truth in it. 
Witness replied that the statement was absolutely untrue. On the 18th 
of March last year, he received a letter from Mr. Barron to the effect 
that the writer had visited the works the preceding day, and was shown 
by the Inspector a number of pipes which had upon them evidence of 
having been tampered with. He therefore confirmed a verbal order 
given to stop the casting and delivery of all straight pipes until he 
had inquired closely into the significance of the treatment that certain 
pipes had received. With regard to the interview with Mr. Barron 
and Mr. Richardson on the 21st of March, witness said that three 
gentlemen came to his office, and Mr. Barron stated that they had 
come to examine the pipes. Witness went with them to the pipes in 
question; and Mr. Barron, after looking at them through a magni- 
fying glass, said certain of the numbers had been altered. They were 
1615G, 1616G, 1578G, and 106E. After the examination with the 
glass, Mr. Barron accused him, or rather the Company, of altering a 
number—he thought a ‘‘ 6” into a ‘‘ 5’’—in No. 1615; but he pointed 
out that the figure had been merely fettled. Witness then proceeded 
to give an account of what followed. Mr. Barron put down on a piece of 
paper three numbers, and asked witness to produce the pipes. He re- 
plied that he would do so if given sufficient time. He instructed Mr. 
Allright to go and find the pipes; and Mr. Barron sent a practical 
moulder named Smith with him. After about twenty minutes they re- 
turned without having found the pipes. Witness then had aconversa- 
tion with Smith as to why he had been brought. Smith said it was to 
see if it was possible to burn the numbers on a pipe; and he laughed 
at the idea. A rather heated argument followed, and witness left and 
went home to luncheon. While there, a note, signed by Mr. Barron, 
was handed to him, requesting him to have pipe No. 1615G taken to 
the shop and a portion of it cut away as the writer should direct. 
Witness wrote instructions for this to be done as Mr. Barron requested ; 
and when he returned to the works the visitors had left. He had 
thoroughly investigated the matter, tracing it through the various de- 
partments, commencing with the moulders ; and, so far as he had been 
able to ascertain, there was absolutely no truth in the statement which 
had been made. Asked if it would be possible to ‘‘ fake ’’ the numbers 
in the way suggested, without the matter being discovered, witness re- 
plied that he could not think it would, asa great many of the men must 
have seen it if it had been done. Questioned as to whether he gave 
any instructions with regard to carrying out the contract, witness stated 
that he did, to more than one foreman. He told them the Company 
were in a difficulty with regard to the contract ; but rather than have 
one defective or bad pipe forwarded to Lincoln he would see ten broken 
up on the works. He had lately seen the pipes at the Corporation 
depét, and they were not in the condition in which the pipes left the 
Staveley works. In his opinion, it would be absolutely impossible, 
from their present state, to ascertain what was their condition when 
they left the works. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Huco Youna, witness stated that the 
only inquiries he made were among the men themselves ; and he said 
Counsel might assume that if anybody wanted to do something that 
was wrong to the pipes he would have ample opportunity when wit- 
ness’s back was turned. With regard to the piece of pipe with the 
number upon it, witness was asked if the terminal “5” was in the con- 
dition into which it would get by the use of an ordinary fettling-tool ; 
and he said it was, except that it was brighter. In his opinion, beyond 
the use of some emery paper, the figure was in exactly the same state 
as when it left the fettler. Witness was then questioned about the fruit- 
less search for the three pipes on the 21st of March; and he said they 
were found next day. Mr. Barron had suggested that the reason they 
could not be found was because they bore different numbers. 

Mr. Huco Younc: After that suggestion had been made, and after 
the next morning, as you say, you found the real pipes, did you ever 
write to Mr. Barron and say: ‘That charge you made is all nothing. 
I have found these pipes?” 

Witness : I did not; the rupture was too severe for that. 

A great deal has been said of what we ought to have done for you. 
Do you not think it would have been rather the right thing to write to 
Mr. Barron at once, and say: ‘‘ You demanded to see these pipes. 
Here they are; come and see them ”?—I quite agree that it would 
have been the correct thing to do. 

Why did you not do it ?—I remembered the heated parting. 

Only yesterday Sir Edward stated that these numbers had been 
found. As far as you know, has any intimation ever been given to us 
that these three pipes, upon which we base this serious charge, had 
been discovered ?—So far as I know, no information has been offered 

ou. 
‘ In reference to the pipes we have, you made a statement that they 
are not in the condition in which we received them from you. What 
do you suggest has been done to them, except taking off the coating 
and putting some vaseline upon them to prevent them rusting again ? 
—I have no suggestion to make. 

The REFEREE: Can you tell me of any difference besides the coat- 
ing taken off and the vaseline put on? 

Witness : I should say they have been scraped with a scraper. 

Do you think anything else has been done to them, and if so, what ? 
—I am afraid, Sir, if I have to give a direct answer, these numbers 
have been tampered with. 

Mr. Huco Younc: In what way do you mean? 

Witness : To make them look different from what they were when 
they left our place. 
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Do you mean with a file or a chisel ?—I should say, from my obser- 
vation, probably a file; but I do not like to confine myself absolutely. 
There are chisel marks on them. 

I agree with you. Do you suggest anything else has been done 
besides the file and chisel ?—I have seen that there has been white 
paint applied round some of the figures. 

What would be the object of that ?—As far as I know, to magnify 
the case. 

Do you agree that the way these figures present themselves to-day is 
not consistent with the mere fettling that ordinarily takes place in your 
works ?—They are not quite consistent. 

Does the condition of these pipes suggest to you that very consider- 
able chiselling and filing has taken place ?—It is apparent. 

Because I understand your suggestion is that this was done after 
they left your works ?—I positively decline to suggest. 

Witness was then questioned at some length in regard to the Com- 
pany’s system of book-keeping. 

Just before the rising. of the Court, 

Mr. Huco Youna remarked that when the Referee had heard the 
whole of the case, and got certain numbers in his mind, he would find 
it necessary to go and inspect the pipes, because they could not bring 
the pipes to the Court. 

Sir Epwarp Carson said he had been to see them ; but all the time 
he was there he was “‘ shadowed ” by certain detectives who refused to 
go away. This was the first time in his professional career that he 
had been followed about ; and it must have been done under instruc- 
tions, as notes were being taken. 

Mr. HuGo Younc apologized, and said every facility was to be given 
for inspection. 

Sir Epwarp Carson said he supposed the detectives thought he was 
going to take away the pipes and alter them. 

After this humorous incident the Court adjourned. 


On Saturday, Mr. Gandy was further cross-examined by Mr. Hugo 
Young with the object of showing what would be the loss to the Com- 
pany upon a “ waster” pipe in comparison with the profit accruing to 
them if it passed the Inspector and was sent forward to the Corpora- 
tion. Witness was also questioned with regard to discrepancies in 
the weights marked on certain pipes and their actual weights. Two 
specific instances were quoted which he said he could not account for. 
The further hearing of the case was adjourned till yesterday. 


COWDENBEATH GAS COMPANY’S SHARES. 


A Question as to Allocation. 

In the Court of Session at Edinburgh, on Tuesday last, Lord 
ORMIDALE began the hearing of evidence in the action taken by Alex. 
Waddell, the Gas Engineer to the Dunfermline Corporation, and 
Forbes Waddell, formerly Manager of the South Queensferry Gas 
Company, Limited, against James Hutton, residing at No. 70, Polwarth 
Terrace, Edinburgh. The action relates to shares in the Cowden- 
beath Gas Company, Limited. The pursuers and defender in 1901 
acquired a controlling interest in the Company. The shares allotted 
to the pursuers were held by the defender in trust, in security for 
advances which were made to the pursuers in connection with the 
undertaking. When an issue of 300 new shares was made, the 
pursuers say they were not informed of the issue. They claim that 
they were entitled to 101 of the new shares; and as at this time the 
£10 shares were selling at £20 each, their loss, at {10 per share, was 
£1010. They sue for thisamount. The defender says that, under the 
agreement between the pursuers and him, it was not required that the 
pursuers should get part of the new shares. 

The pursuers were represented by Mr. ConstaBe, K,C., and Mr. 
D. ANDERSON (instructed by Messrs. Davidson and Syme, W.S.). The 
Dean oF Facutty (Mr. Scott Dickson, K.C.) and Mr. Witton 
(instructed by Mr. G. B. Tweedie) appeared for the defender. 

Mr. A. Yuill, the Gas Engineer to the Dundee Corporation, stated 
that in May, 1909, he purchased from Mr. Forbes Waddell seventy 
£10 fully-paid shares in the Cowdenbeath Gas Company. He paid 
£17 tos. per share, which represented a yield of about 18s. tod. per 
share, or g per cent. The purchase was ex div. For some years prior 
to this, the dividend of the Company had been ro percent. He was 
acquainted with both the Messrs. Waddell; and he also knew the 
position of the Company. Mr. Waddell showed him a copy of the 
balance-sheet of the Company for the previous year. The transaction 
was a purely business one on his part. Mr. Waddell said he would 
like to sell his shares, if he could, to parties whom he knew. He 
attended the annual meeting of shareholders last year, and wished for 
certain information in regard to costs—more particularly with refer- 
ence to wages paid. The wages paid per tooo cubic feet were about 
1od., which was nearly double the average. This could only be ex- 
plained by charging sums against revenue which should have been 
charged to capital. He was aware that there had been a good deal of 
constructional work the previous year. There was no information at 
the time of his purchase with regard to an issue of {£5000 additional 
capital ; but looking to the balance-sheet, and considering the amount 
of overdraft at the bank, he should have said that an issue of new 
capital was advisable. He took up his proportion of the new stock. 
Cowdenbeath was favourably situated for the development of a gas 
undertaking, because of the great increase of coal mining in the dis- 
trict. He still held his shares, and intended to do so. They would 
not get a gas-works anywhere which had made greater progress than 
Cowdenbeath. There had been annual increases in the output amount- 
ing to from 12 to 32 per cent. since 1903. In Dundee, the annual in- 
crease was generally about 5 per cent. The price of gas in Cowden- 
beath was 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet in 1904, and in 1910 it was qs. 2d. 
In Dundee, the price was 2s. 3d. In Motherwell, the present price of 
the £1 shares was 35s. The dividend in Motherwell last year was 7} 
per cent., which was equal to £17 tos. fora £10 share. 

Cross-examined : The inference he drew from Mr. Forbes Waddell’s 
letter was that he required to realize at once. Hedid not know, when 








he purchased the shares in 1909, that the Company had been re- 
constituted in 1goo, or that they did not pay dividends in 1go1, 1902, 
or 1903. When he bought the shares, he had no knowledge of what 
had been done. He was dealing with the then existing position of 
matters ; and the prospects of the Company were rosy. They had had 
an increased output of 116 per cent. He thought the Company could 
have paid a higher dividend than 73 per cent. 

Mr. Petey Fisher, the Manager of the Dundee Corporation Tramways, 
spoke to having purchased ten shares in the Company, at the price of 
£17 10s. each. He would not sell them now for £20. 

Mr. J. W. Napier, the Gas Engineer to the Corporation of Alloa, 
said that in November, 1909, his father (who was unable to attend the 
Court) bought ten shares in the Company from Mr. Alex. Waddell, at 
the price of £17 10s. It was considered that the purchase was a good 
one, there having been increases in output to the amount of zo percent. 
and over. It was also known that the locality was a growing one. 
The purchase was a pure matter of business; the return being about 
6 per cent., which was higher than his father got in his own Company 
at Crieff. 

In cross-examination, witness said the shares were bought in the 
expectation of a dividend of ro per cent. 

Re-examined : He had no difficulty in saying, from his knowledge of 
gas companies, and of the progress of this Company, that a dividend 
of Io per cent. or more might have been paid. 

Mr. T. Shaw, of Edinburgh, gave evidence to the effect that in 
March, 1909, he purchased from Mr. Forbes Waddell 15 shares in the 
Company at £20 per {10 share. 

Mr. Alex, Waddell, one of the pursuers, said he was appointed Gas 
Engineer to the Corporation of Dunfermline in 1900, and shortly after- 
wards he was consulted as to the gas undertaking at Cowdenbeath. 
The Company there had been in existence since 1891, but had not 
made great progress, because toa large extent they had supplied oil 
and acetylene gas. In 1900, the retort-house and manufacturing parts 
of the works were burned down. He was consulted as to the best way 
of starting the works as a coal-gas undertaking. He found that the 
Directors were unwilling to advance money; and he then offered 
to become a purchaser, if the Directors were prepared to sell. He 
consulted his brother, Mr. Forbes Waddell, and they went to Messrs. 
Alder and Mackay about the raising of capital for the purchase of the 
concern. Both he and his brother had had business relations with 
Messrs. Alder and Mackay for years. Messrs. Alder and Mackay ad- 
vanced £3500, in addition to what would buy up the shares of the 
existing Company. It was part of the agreement that they should 
have the exclusive right to supply meters. The arrangement was 
that Messrs. Alder and Mackay were to have one-fourth of the 
undertaking, and he and his brother were to have three-fourths. 
After this, he made an offer of £550 for the old Company; and 
it was accepted. In September, 1901, an agreement between Messrs. 
Alder and Mackay and himself was drawn up. It was also agreed 
that the profits were to accumulate, or be applied towards re- 
ducing their indebtedness. | He prepared plans for the new works ; 
and these were opened in December, 1901. By September, 1902, 
the advances amounted to £4432. The number of consumers had 
increased very rapidly, and outlays also increased very much. In con- 
sequence, it was suggested that the amount advanced by Messrs. Alder _ 
and Mackay should be converted into shares. The negotiations with 
regard to this were extremely difficult. The main difficulty was as to 
who was to predominate. They finally came to an agreement as to 
the future of the Company. By agreement in November, 1903, it was 
provided that the holdings of Messrs. Alder and Mackay and them- 
selves were to be equal, subject, however, to fifty shares being held by 
Mr. Alexander Wilson, of Glasgow. Mr. Wilson was to be Arbiter as 
between them and Messrs. Alder and Mackay; and he intended that 
the fifty shares should give him a controlling influence as between 
them. A question as to the issue of new shares cropped up. Very 
soon after the opening of the works, Mr. Hutton, who was the Chair- 
man of Directors, evinced a desire to have further interest in the Com- 
pany. In point of fact, so far as the Directors were concerned, Messrs. 
Alder and Mackay controlled the Company. Witness spoke to the 
issuing of new shares in 1906, of which they received no notice, and of 
which his and his brother’s shares would have been tor. He had 
always regarded the shares as good value at {20. He thought it 
might safely be said that the advance of the Company had been 
phenomenal, and that its prospects for the future were also exceedingly 
good. He sold some of his shares at £17 10s.each. When he did so, 
he told the purchasers that he did not know any good reason why the 
Company were not paying 10 per cent. In point of fact, he thought 
they should have paid 10 per cent. He got his proportion of the 500 
new shares issued in 1909, and took them up. They numbered too, 
and his brother’s share 48. If he had received the ror shares in 1906, 
his proportion would have been larger. For the past two years, the 
accounts of the Company had been stated in such a way as, he thought, 
somewhat prejudiced revenue as against capital. His complaint was 
that, in consequence of his having been deprived of the shares in 1906, 
he had never been able to control the management of the Company. 
They looked upon, as their greatest loss, their being unable to give 
effect to what they considered the proper methods of apportionment as 
between revenue and capital; the loss of the shares was a secondary 
consideration. 

Mr. Alex. Wilson, the Gas Engineer to the Corporation of Glasgow, 
said he was consulted by the pursuers in the beginning of 1902 with 
regard to the undertaking. He was so satified with the position and 
prospects of the Company that he expressed his willingness to put 
£500 into the business. This was not accepted at the time ; but he was 
consulted later by Mr. Waddell with regard to negotiations which were 
being conducted with Messrs. Alder and Mackay. He knew that he 
had been constituted Arbiter between the pursuers and Messrs. Alder 
and Mackay. He got fifty shares to hold as a neutral influence. He 
knew both parties very well. He understood that he was then the only 
one who held shares outside of the parties. He believed that after- 
wards there was a proposal that the Fife Coal Company should acquire 
an interest in the Company. He was consulted as to what he would 
sell his shares for; and he mentioned £25 per share—his being the 
controlling shares, and therefore the most valuable. No sale took place. 
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In 1909, he purchased more shares at {20 each. He also got 39 of the 
500 new shares issued in 1909, as his share. He thought there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in the Company, if it were well managed, 
maintaining an average dividend of 10 per cent. 

Cross-examined : His holding amounted to 157 shares. He did not 
think the Directors had wanted dividends to be high for some little time 
back. His idea was that dividends were being kept down on account 
of this action. 


Wednesday, July 5. 


Mr. W. Carmichael Peebles, the Managing-Director of Messrs. Peebles 
and Co., Limited, said that in March, 1910, his Directorsresolved to find 
an investment for £350. He advised investment in the Cowdenbeath 
Gas Company. He made this recommendation upon his views as to 
the Company's prospects. The Directors authorized the investment; 
and he purchased twenty shares at £17 10s. each. 

Mr. A. Young, of Messrs. Laidlaw and Son (Edinburgh) Limited, said 
that in March, 1910, he purchased thirty shares in the Cowdenbeath 
Gas Company from Mr. Alex. Waddell for £17 10s. each. It wasa 
purely business transaction—an investment. He knew that a dividend 
of 9 per cent. had been paid. He bought in the expectation that the 
dividend might rise to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Joseph Hepworth, Managing-Director of Messrs. Parkinson and 
W. & B. Cowan, said that in November, 1909, he bought ten shares in 
the Company from Mr. Alex. Waddell, at the price of £17 10s. each. 
He considered then the prospects of the Company were exceedingly 
favourable ; and he still thought so. He was not quite satisfied that 
there should have been a drop of 1 per cent. in the dividend; and he 
quite anticipated that when present difficulties were over, the dividend 
would rise to ro per cent. 

In cross-examination, witness said Mr. Waddell offered the shares 
to him. 

Mr. R. Cockburn Millar put in a statement showing that the yield 
of a number of gas companies in Scotland varied from 4°71 to 5°7 
percent. A yield of 5 per cent. was a fair average for an established 
gas company. In the case of an undertaking with prospects of large 
development he would expect that the price of the shares would be at 
least double the par value. 

The evidence of Mr. Forbes Waddell, now in Canada, which had been 
taken by Commission, was put in ; and the pursuers’ proof was closed. 


The Case for the Defendant. 


Mr. J. B. Scott, Manager of the Cowdenbeath Gas Company since 
1gor, said he was aware of the resolution of the Directors in August, 
1906, to raise £3000 additional capital. He was anxious to have an 
interest in the Company, and he spoke to Mr. Alex. Waddell about 
getting shares. He thought that Mr. Waddell had an interest in the 
Company. Mr. Waddell told him so; and he took it that he had the 
greater part of the shares. Twenty shares were allotted to him, which 
he still held. 


Thursday, July 6. 


Mr. Courtenay J. Shiells, a Chartered Accountant, of Edinburgh, said 
he had made an examination of the books and the balance-sheets of 
the Cowdenbeath Gas Company since 1go1, with a view to ascertaining 
the value of the shares, and particularly of those allotted in December, 
1906. The accounts appeared to have been kept ona thoroughly satis- 
factory basis from the beginning. The only criticism he had to offer 
was that the Company did not seem to have allowed sufficient for 
depreciation. Financially, it appeared to him that it would have been 
more satisfactory if they had put more to reserve, and paid smaller 
dividends. Gas plant depreciated very rapidly, and they must provide 
for renewals ; otherwise, when they came to renew plant, they would 
have to issue new capital, and they would have two capitals against 
one item of reserve. In comparison with the accounts of other com- 
mercial undertakings which he had seen, depreciation seemed to be 
decidedly on the small side. The annual average balance of profit 
from 1904 to 1909 was a littleover {100. The average rate of dividend 
from 1902 to 1997 was about 6 per cent.; in 1902 and 1g!0, it was 
7 per cent. There was a reduction of 1 per cent. of dividend in 1909 
and of 14 percent. in 1910. This was attributable to higher costs in 
1909-10. Coal was a large additional expense. The Cowdenbeath 
Company had not a quotation on the Stock Exchange, and could not 
have, because of the pre-emption in favour of the Directors with 
reference to the shares. A pre-emption restricted the value of the 
shares of acompany. On the record of the Company for the four or 
five years in which they had paid dividends, he did not think that any- 
body would have been inclined to buy shares at a premium. The 
Company had no record behind them to allow anyone satisfactorily to 
gauge the profits or the probable dividends. He certainly would have 
hesitated to advise anybody to purchase stock in the Company. It 
would not be an investment for a trust, but simply an investment for 
speculation. 

In cross-examination, witness said his opinion was that in a company 
of this kind a reserve fund ought to be built up. He would certainly 
have limited the dividend in the first two years to 5 or 6 per cent., and 
carried forward the balance. He would not put a commercial value 
upon a mere prospect, on a three years’ experience. The undertaking 
was such a limited one that he would not have cared to have paid more 
than par for the shares. 

Mr. George B. Turnbull, astockbroker, of Edinburgh, said that to sell 
the shares of the Cowdenbeath Gas Company would scarcely be a 
Stock Exchange transaction. Itwasa matter of private bargain. He 
would not have recommended the shares as an investment in 1906. 

Mr. J. Hutton, the defender, said the Cowdenbeath Gas Company 
was registered as an oil-gas company in 1891. The capital was £2000, 
in 200 shares of {to each. Only 134 of the shares were issued. The 
works were burned down in 1900; and in 1901 the attention of Messrs. 
Alder and Mackay was called to the undertaking by Messrs. Waddell. 
At the first interview, £1500 was mentioned as the sum which would be 
required to take over the Company. The firm agreed to assist Messrs. 
Waddell. He personally succeeded jn acquiring all the original shares 





of the Company except seven, the holders of which would not part 
with them ; and these shares were still held by the same men. The 
price paid was £2 Ios. per share. In addition, it required £260 to pay 
the debts of the Company. So the total outlay was about £575. 
In September, 1go1, the first agreement was entered into; and it 
operated down to November, 1903, when it was superseded. The 
acquisition and promotion of the undertaking turned out to be much 
more difficult than was anticipated ; and it was agreed that the capital 
of the Company should be increased, for the purpose of converting 
the existing loan into shares. In September, 1902, the capital was 
increased to £20,000, still divided into {10 shares. Mr. Forbes 
Waddell put £120 into the undertaking at the end of 1902. Mr. Alex. 
Waddell put £100 in in 1903. This was all the money the pursuers 
contributed. By this time, Messrs. Alder and Mackay had become 
involved to the extent of nearly £6000, It was of importance to the 
lenders that, if they were to put more money into the undertaking, 
they should have the principal interest in the Company. Messrs. 
Alder and Mackay took quite a different view of the situation, when the 
capital had reached £6000, as compared with the original request by 
the pursuers for only £1500. They desired, when they were advancing 
money to carry on the concern, that they should have the control of the 
Company. It would have been highly imprudent of them if they had 
not. They thought that a very generous arrangement was made with 
the pursuers in the agreement of 1903. The pursuers had an interest 
in 494 shares, which represented £4999. He had been Chairman 
of the Company since the reconstruction. The Directors wanted to 
turn everything to the best advantage; and therefore they had to con- 
sider where the money was to come from. It was proposed to erect 
sulphate plant, coal and coke handling plant, a coal-store, and a new 
gasholder. Mr. Alex. Waddell was Consulting Engineer to the Com- 
pany. They had frequent meetings with him. Ata meeting with Mr. 
Waddell, at Dunfermline, in July, 1906, the new plant was discussed, 
and the question came from Mr. Waddell as to what was to be done 
with regard to the capital for the contemplated expenditure; and he 
told Mr. Waddell that new capital would be required, of which 
Messrs. Alder and Mackay had no intention to take up more than to an 
equality with the holding of the pursuers. He did not think there was 
any doubt that £3000 was always mentioned as what would be required. 
At the annual meeting of the shareholders in August, 1906, he inti- 
mated to the shareholders that the additional works would involve the 
raising of new capital to the amount of £3000. Mr. Alex. Waddell 
was very anxious to know what his position would be in regard to any 
extension of capital. He told Mr. Waddell something like this—that 
Messrs. Alder and Mackay would not take a penny more than would 
make equality with their holding. The pursuers sold twelve of their 
shares; and the sale was agreed to by Messrs. Alder and Mackay, 
though it was in breach of the agreement. From conversations he 
had with the pursuers, they seemed always to be in want of money. 
On one occasion, they wrote asking if they could get the dividend upon 
their shares, instead of its being added to the accumulated fund; and 
Messrs. Alder and Mackay conceded this to them. The new shares 
were issued during December, 1906. Messrs. Alder and Mackay took 
79 shares. The loans to the pursuers were called up in March, 1908— 
six months being allowed for repayment. This period expired before 
the indebtedness was wholly repaid. A loan of £1000 by Mr. Mackay 
to Mr. Forbes Waddell, over the South Queensferry Gas Company, 
was called up at the same time; three months being allowed for re- 
payment. He did not inform the pursuers of the issue of shares; but 
they undoubtedly knew, from conversations he had with Mr. Alex. 
Waddell, that new capital was to be issued. The first complaint he 
received with regard to the pursuers not having received a share of 
the new stock was on April 19, 1907. He replied on the same 
day, stating that the shares had been allocated ; and recalled that 
he had told Mr. Alex. Waddell that what Messrs. Alder and Mackay 
sought was equality in their holdings, and that the agreement did not 
provide for any extension of capital after complete equality had been 
reached. No reply to this letter was received. Prior to November, 
1906, the dividends upon the holdings of the pursuers, and Mr. Alex. 
Waddell’s consulting fees, had been retained in extinction of the 
pursuers’ indebtedness to Messrs. Alder and Mackay. In a letter in 
September, 1904, he wrote: ‘‘ You and your brother are not entitled to 
be registered until all your loans have been paid up.” This was the 
position he had always taken up. There was no reply to this letter. 
Since the Company were reconstructed, no capital charge had ever 
been taken out of revenue. It was not true that dividends had been 
kept down because of the litigation with the pursuers. The Company 
had no reserve fund, but only a carried-forward balance to profit and 
loss account. He thought that in November, 1906, the value of a 
share in the Company would be f11 or £12. It seemed to him that 
£20 was an extremely high price to pay for ashare. The moment the 
pursuers paid up their whole indebtedness to Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay the agreements became inoperative. The firm had no longer 
the exclusive right to supply meters to Cowdenbeath. 

In cross-examination, witness would not say that the exclusive right 
to supply meters was the sole inducement for Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay financing the undertaking; it might have assisted them in 
looking at the matter. Mr. Alex. Waddell strenuously objected to all 
he proposed to do. He could not recall that he ever told Mr. Waddell 
when the shares were to be issued, or that he discussed with Mr. 
Waddell what his position would be after Messrs. Alder and Mackay 
had taken their 79 shares, and equality was obtained. 

This concluded the evidence. 


Saturday, July 8. 


Counsel were heard upon the evidence to-day. : 

Mr. ConsTABLeE argued that the proof exactly and in terms satisfied 
the test laid down by his Lordship when allowing the proof, that wilful 
abstention from acting might bring about loss and damage that could 
be recovered. 

The Dean oF Facutty contended that there was no express duty 
upon the defender, nor any implied duty, to give notice to the pursuers 
of the proposed issue of shares, 

Judgment was reseryed, 


siesta nce 
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CHARGE OF MISUSE OF GAS AT FALKIRK. 


The High Court of Justiciary sat in Edinburgh last Tuesday (the 
Lorp JusticE-CLErkK, Sir John H. A. Macdonald, Lord Dunpas, and 


Lord SALvEsEN, on the Bench) and heard Counsel in a stated case on 
appeal by the Provost, Magistrates, and Councillors of the Burgh of 
Falkirk, in the matter of their prosecution of Henry Russell, brass- 
founder, of Crown Brass Works, Falkirk—one of the town councillors 
of the burgh. The appellants charged the respondent, in the Sheriff 
Summary Court at Falkirk, with a contravention of section 18 of the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, in respect that he, having within the 
Crown Brass Works, belonging to, and occupied by, him, a service of 
gas manufactured and supplied by the appellants, under the provisions 
of the Falkirk Corporation Gas Acts, 1894 to 1910, for which he was 
liable to pay to the appellants at the rate of 2s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet 
for the quantity used by him for ordinary lighting purposes as registered 
by a meter supplied for registering such quantity, and at the rate of 
2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas used by him for power purposes as 
registered by the two meters supplied for registering such last-mentioned 
quantities, did, on Wednesday, Jan. 11, 1911, within the said pre- 
mises, improperly use and burn gas so supplied to him by the appel- 
lants for power purposes, by having at a part of his premises used as an 
electro-plating shop, in which prior to said date, or at some date or 
dates unknown to the appellants, he had connected, or caused to be 
connected, piping for the purpose of supplying gas for ordinary lighting 
purposes with the main outlet pipe from the meter situated in the 
electro-plating shop, and in the room adjoining, used as a lacquering 
room, also part of his premises, used and burned, or caused to be used 
and burned, in the electro-plating shop, and for the purpose of lighting 
the electro-plating shop, gas supplied to him by the appellants for 
power purposes. 

Sheriff-Substitute Moffatt dismissed the complaint as irrelevant, 
and found the appellants liable to the respondent in £1 1s. of modified 
expenses. In his opinion, section 18 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 
1847 does not apply to gas supplied by meter. The particular branch of 
section 18 which the respondent was charged with contravening was the 
clause ‘or who shall otherwise improperly use or burn such gas.” It 
appeared to the Sheriff that the word “such,” being inserted before 
“gas,” limited gas to the class of gas last mentioned—viz., gas not ascer- 
tained by meter. He thought that to hold otherwise would be to hold 
that the word “such” had no meaning. In the parts of the Act with 
respect to the supply of gas, being sections 13 to 17, and “ with respect 
to the waste or misuse of the gas,” &c., being sections 18 to 20, the 
word “ gas” was used throughout without the qualification of “such,” 
except in the part of the section under consideration. If it had been 
intended that any improper use or burning whatsoever of gas supplied 
should be a punishable offence, the section would just have said 
“gas” without any qualification. He therefore came to the conclusion 
that the part of the section libelled did not apply to the gas supplied 
by meter. . 

The question submitted for the opinion of the Court was: Does the 
complaint set forth a relevant charge of a contravention of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847, section 18 ? 

The appellants were represented by Mr. Morrison, K.C., and Mr. 
D. ANDERSON. For the respondent, the Dean of Facutty (Mr. Scott 
Dickson, K.C.), and Mr. MacRosert appeared. 

The Lorp Justice-CLeErk said the case was a most unfortunate one. 
It could not be doubted that if the authorities had taken a different 
course a relevant charge could have been made, in the circumstances 
alleged in the complaint. Unfortunately, they had chosen to proceed 
under section 18. This section dealt with a variety of matters. -The 
first was that ‘every person who shall lay, or cause to be laid, any pipe 
to communicate with any pipe belonging to the undertakers without 
their consent.” This was quite plain and simple. Whether the re- 
spondent did it in this way or not he did not know; but if he did, it 
would be a perfectly good charge as regarded laying aconnection with 
ameter. The section went on to say ‘‘or shall fraudulently injure 
any such meter as aforesaid.’’ This plainly referred back to previous 
clauses, because there was no word about ‘‘ meter as aforesaid ” in the 
previous part of section 18. Then it went on, ‘‘ or who, in case the gas 
supplied by the undertakers is not ascertained by meter, shall use any 
burner other than such as has been provided or approved of by the 
undertakers, or of larger dimensions than he has contracted to pay for, 
or shall keep lights burning for a longer time than he has contracted 
to pay for, or who shall otherwise improperly use or burn such gas.” 
When they looked back in section 18, they found that the word “‘ gas” 
appeared only once; and it occurred in this connection—gas supplied 
by the undertakers not by meter. It seemed to him that the Sheriff 
was right in holding that ‘‘ such gas ’’ did refer to gas not ascertained 
by meter. He need not go into the rest of the clause; there was no 
question raised in regard to this. It seemed to him that the words “ or 
otherwise '’ were just words intended to cover things of a similar kind 
not otherwise covered, exactly in the same way as ‘‘ otherwise’’ was 
used in an indictment. The words ‘‘ or otherwise ” covered the same 
things as burners other than those provided or approved by the under- 
takers, or burners of larger dimensions than were contracted for. It 
was using or burning of ‘‘ such gas” as this which he had to pay for by 
contract, for a fixed sum, by day or month, according to the time of 
the year. He could not find any reference to a meter at all in the com- 
plaint. If a meter were introduced, the undertaker would have no in- 
terest whatever to limit the amount used, because the more this was 
used, either for power or lighting purposes, the better it was for the 
undertaking. Therefore it was not unreasonable to hold that ‘‘ such 
gas’’ meant gas as to the use of which the undertakers had no means 
of measuring from day to day; they must take the obligation of the 
other party, and if it were not honestly carried out, it would lead to a 
right of prosecution. Therefore, he had come to the conclusion that 
the Sheriff's judgment could not be impugned. The Sheriff had 
rightly decided that the complaint was not a relevant complaint in the 
circumstances, 

Lord Dunpas and Lord SaLveEsEN concurred; and the appeal was 
refused, The respondent was allowed seven guineas expenses, 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SWINTON AND MEXBOROUGH ARBITRATION. 





Arguments of Counsel. 

At the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George Street, Westminster, 
last Friday week the final stage was reached in the hearing of the 
arbitration to determine the price to be paid by the Swinton and 
Mexborough Gas Board for the undertaking of the Swinton and 
Mexborough Gaslight Company. The proceedings arose out of an 
Act of 1909, under which a Gas Board for the two urban districts 
named was established, and obtained power to acquire the under- 
taking of the Gas Company. A report of the evidence given will be 
found in the “ JourNnaL” for June 27 (p. 1016) and July 4 (p. 50). The 
concluding sitting was devoted to the addresses of Counsel for the 
parties. 

The Arbitrators were Mr. CorsET WoopaL_t, for the Company, and 


The Hon. J. D. Fitzceratp, K.C., and Mr. F. N. KEEN (instructed 
by Messrs. Baker and Co.) appeared for the Company; while Mr. 
Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., and Mr. Vesey Knox, K.C. (instructed by 
Messrs. Lees and Co.), represented the Board. 


Fifth Day’s Proceedings. 


Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, on behalf of the Gas Board, submitted that 
the figures put forward by his witnesses showed a fair valuation of the 
undertaking, and said his learned friend had put the matter a little 
high when he spoke of the Company as having shown by its history 
that it was a prosperous and progressive concern. As amatter of fact, 
they now knew that down to (say) 1908 the Company were extracting 
out of the undertaking almost the last possible farthing; and if this 
alone could be taken as an indication of progress and prosperity, he 
would agree. But it must be common ground between them that 
during this period the works were not being properly attended to in 
the way of maintenance. The Company had been from 1872 until 
1908 out of Parliament; and during this period the overdraft at the 
bank had been steadily creeping up. If, irrespective of statutory 
obligations and statutory limitation, they could goon borrowing money 
at 44 per cent. or less, and then apply all earnings other than those 
necessary to pay the 44 per cent. towards paying a higher dividend on 
the existing capital, he could quite imagine that those who held the 
capital would not desire to go to Parliament. But this was not a statu- 
tory basis. However, in 1908 the time had apparently arrived when 
they thought they must face Parliament, if they were to increase their 
business. The result, as they knew, was the introduction of a pur- 
chase clause into the Bill. In pursuance of this section, the Local 
Authorities in the following year secured an Act to enable them to 
compulsorily acquire the undertaking. This contained the following 
provision: ‘Until the date of transfer, the undertaking of the Com- 
pany shall be maintained and carried on by the Company as heretofore 
in the ordinary course of business. But the Company shall not without 
the previous consent of the Board under the hand of their Clerk make, 
or enter into, any contract, agreement, or obligation except such as 
shall be in the ordinary course of the maintenance of the works and 
the proper conduct of the undertaking ; and any expenditure incurred 
by the Company on capital account prior to the transfer with such 
consent of the Board as aforesaid shall, upon the transfer be repaid to 
the Company by the Board.’’ There had been considerable expen- 
diture of capital since the Act and prior to the transfer; and the consent 
of the Board was not asked. He did not want todo that which he be- 
lieved would be an inequitable thing tothe Company. Whatever capital 
had been spent was there in the form of goods or works : and they were 
willing to repay it. They were, however, not willing that they should 
pay a premium on it—or, in other words, that, while repaying the 
capital so spent, they should also purchase from them the increased 
profit, if any, which they had been able to earn by reason of it, and 
which they had allocated to existing capital. An improvement had 
been brought about in the carbonizing of coal, and new consumers had 
been found in apparently the only line which was open to the Company 
(the prepayment consumers). But both of these results had been 
accomplished to some extent by the capital which his clients had to 
repay. Allowing for the tar and liquor corrections, the net profit shown 
by Mr. Hunt for 1909 came to below the £1650 which the Company 
could divide with gas at the present price. But he agreed that they 
were entitled to take into consideration 1910; and so far as that year 
was concerned, he thought (looking at Mr. Hunt’s and Mr. Stevenson’s 
valuations) they might take it that £2144 would be a fair figure to take 
for the net profit. Of course, he was simply comparing valuation 
with valuation, and had not made any deduction upon the question 
of coke. But assuming that this was a fair basis, what was the result ? 
With a price of 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, the sum the Company could 
divide was £1650. This was the actual price charged ; but assuming 
that they had reduced the price 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, this, ona make 
of 35 millions, came to £145, and would enable the Company to divide 
a further £41. This would make the total sum they could divide 
£1691, and would leave them with a not excessive balance of £308. He 
agreed that they could, as a matter of arithmetic, reduce the price 2d., 
when the amount that would go to the consumers would be £290, and 
to the shareholders £82, making the total division £1732. But the 
result of this would be that the Company would have a balance of 
£122, which would be sailing rather near the wind, and was about one- 
third the amount that Mr. Stevenson, by his suggestion, thought was 
tbe right thing. Therefore, he returned to the 1d., and the division of 
£1691. This, of course, was subject to other matters—the question 
of how far, if at all, the Board were to pay the Company for any profit 
that had accrued to the existing shareholders by reason of the capital 
which the Board were to find, Jt was subject also to the question 
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as to the reduction in the yield from residuals by reason of the fluc- 
tuation in the price of coke, and all-other matters of this kind. Was 
he right in saying that this income had been, at any rate par- 
tially, earned by the Board's capital. Mr. Fitzgerald, quite rightly, 
pointed out that borrowed capital went to earn just the same 
revenue as the ordinary share capital. But the position here was 
that Parliament was prescribing, by two different sections of an Act, 
in one that the Board were to repay all the capital liabilities, in- 
cluding mortgages and debentures, and so on, subject to the pro- 
visions of the other section, and the other section provided that the 
Company should not, except for certain purposes, spend further 
capital, and that the Board should repay any capital (that meant to 
say after the Act), until the transfer, to which they had consented. If 
he was right up to this point, subject to these questions, and assuming 
them all against himself, he had arrived at the figure of £1691 as 
revealed by an amended account for 1910. Next came the question of 
the multiplier. Mr. Stevenson and other witnesses for the Company 
suggested 284 years’ purchase ; while those called on behalf of the 
Board proposed 20 years. It was impossible to take the yield obtain- 
able by buying stock piecemeal from existing companies as conclu- 
sive proof of what number of ‘years should be given, because it was 
perfectly plain that anyone who went into the market wanting. to buy 
a whole undertaking as a going concern, without any parliamentary 
powers or anything else, might be defeated by a single shareholder. 
There were many reasons why it was quite obvious to his mind, at any 
rate, that it would not be fair to take as an absolute guide the yield 
for comparatively small, or indeed large, classes of stocks in existing 
companies. But he asked the tribunal to look at it as some guide—not 
as a figure to take as necessarily the one for the purpose of fixing the 
award, but as a figure showing about what was the yield that people 
would expect to obtain from gas investments.. When this had been 
done, he could not help thinking, if they made an allowance for the 
fact that a man wanting to buy by arrangement the whole undertaking 
would probably have to give something more, they could not possibly 
arrive at 284 years. It might be that the fair figure was somewhere 
between the two; and his experience of these things was that there 
was what was known as a “fighting figure,” and there was really 
something between the two margins. He was most anxious in this 
case that substantial injustice should not be done by splitting the 
difference, because, rightly or wrongly, he ventured to suggest that, 
having regard to all the circumstances, if anything of this sort was 
done, the Company would be given too much. Then came a very im- 
portant part of his case. On the Company’s side, there were no deduc- 
tions made. They seemed to assume that this was a perfect Company, 
and should be valued as such. The Board, however, held that certain 
substantial deductions should be made. There were the questions of 
purifiers and of the subsiding gasholder tank, which were fully dealt 
with in the evidence; and there was also the important point about the 
mains. The Board contended that ample purifier accommodation was 
required, that a new holder should be put up, and that the mains must 
be put in thoroughly good order. The total of the deductions for these 
purposes was £8550. Then there was the mortgage of £6000, as to 
which there was no disagreement, and the overspent capital of £8923 
to Dec. 31, 1910, and £329 spent since. Mr. Cash showed that, after 
payment of the accounts and dividends, the Company would be left 
with a balance of £2754 which they could not divide; and the Board 
claimed that they were entitled to this sum, as part of the undertaking. 
This left a net figure of £6169 as the amount that should be paid for 
over-spent capital to the end of 1910. Then, of course, there was the 
£329 spent since that date. 

Mr. FiTzGERALD, in the course of his reply for the Company, dealt 
first at length with the question of subsidence. He claimed that the 
law with regard to subsidence (in circumstances like the present), in 
case the vendor of land, who had reserved the coal in the conveyance, 
subsequently worked the coal, had been absolutely settled by the Court 
of Appeal last April. The land on which the gasholder was built had 
been purchased by a railway company, but was outside the 40 yards 
limit ; and they sold it to the Gas Company. Until last April, it 
was doubtful whether the law with regard to the land within the 
40 yards was not the same as that relating to the land outside 
this limit, where a purchase had been made for the purpose 
of constructing a railway. But the Court of Appeal had now settled 
that, if the land was within the 40 yards limit from the railway, and 
the mineral owner proceeded to work, the provisions of the Railway 
Clauses Act would apply—namely, that the owner of the minerals 
might give to the railway company notice that he was going to work 
the minerals, and if they objected to his doing so on the ground that it 
might endanger the railway, they must pay him compensation ; but if they 
did not serve notice of objection, then so far as the land was within 
the 4o yards limit the mineral owner might work away, and if the sur- 
face came down so much the worse for the surface cwner. Where, 
however, they were dealing with a portion of the land which was 
outside the 4o yards limit, it had been decided by the case to which 
he referred—London and North-Western Railway Company v. Howley 
Park Coal and Cannel Company—that the provision of the Railways 
Clauses Act did not apply. Accordingly, the owner of the surface had 
all his Common Law rights to vertical and lateral support ; and if the 
mineral owner chose to work the minerals and let down the surface, he 
had to pay for damage, and could be stopped by injunction. The land 
on which the holder stood was outside the 40 yards limit ; and so the 
case absolutely decided that, if the holder was let down or damaged by 
anyone working the minerals, the person so doing would have to pay 
the damage, and, further, could be stopped by injunction if he were so 
working the minerals as to withdraw either lateral or vertical support. 

The Umpire: Quite apart from the legal question as to the power of 
the Gas Company to recover from anybody who may deprive them of 
the support to which they are entitled, and thereby do them damage, and 
looking upon them as a Gas Company who have the duty of supplying 
gas, if there were no question whatever of purchase here, what would 
you say as to the duty of the Company—having the stability of their 
gasholder threatened (taking it hypothetically for the moment), and 
the possibility of an interruption of the supply from the only gas- 
holder out of which they can to-day supply their customers—to provide 
another gasholder on some piece of land not liable to subsidence ? 





Mr. FITzGERALD replied that, in view of the evidence given by Mr. 
Thomson, he would urge that no engineer, as a practical man, would 
advise the Company, in the present state of things, to go to the large 
expense of purchasing another site and erecting a new gasholder, until 
he had further evidence of what was going to happen. It was highly 
probable that nothing would happen which would prevent the holder 
being worked. Any subsidence that had taken place within the last 
year had been only very slight. They might quite properly now, he 
thought, spend the £300 necessary for putting the small holder in 
order, and have it in reserve. Then if the large gasholder ever did 
happen to be getting into a state in which it would be no longer safe 
to use it, there would be the small one to fall back upon. The Board 
could then proceed to put up a new holder ; and they would be entitled 
to complete compensation from the Manvers Main Company. 

Mr. Harry Jones: We have been told that it would not be possible 
to move this gasholder on to another site and carry on the business of 
the Company in the meanwhile. 

Mr. FitzGERALD: I rather understood that, if you had the small 
gasholder, you could carry on the business, though with some difficulty 
no doubt. You would not be obliged to stop lighting the place. 

The Umpire: That was distinctly stated in evidence. They said in 
summer it would be all right. There would be great difficulties in 
winter ; but they would carry on the business for a time. 

Mr. FitTzGERALD (continuing) said that, when they recollected how 
many large districts there were in Yorkshire, Lancashire, South Wales, 
and Scotland, where the ground was undermined by coal and other 
workings, and where gas-works were erected, it certainly showed that 
the possibilities of the collapse of a gasholder in this way were very 


‘ small. Supposing, however, this did happen here, the natural thing 


for them to do would be to couple-up their mains with those of the 
gas companies on either side, and, with the assistance of the small 
gasholder, they would be able to carry on until they had repaired the 
collapsed holder or even erected a new one. Turning to the 1909 Act, 
he remarked that his learned friend had argued that they were to take 
the cash in hand, money at the bankers, book debts received or due on 
credit or revenue account, and if they came to more than the divisible 
amount of dividend, the surplus was not to go to the Company. That 
this was a wrong interpretation of the Act was made abundantly clear 
by section 25, which had not been referred to: ‘‘The Company shall bear 
and pay all outgoings and liabilities of every kind properly chargeable 
to revenue, and shall receive and retain all gas rates or rents, and other 
payments due to them, and shall be entitled to all receipts from the 
undertaking up to the transfer.” Mr. Honoratus Lloyd and Mr. Cash 
had entirely overlooked this section. It had been admitted that, in 
every case where there was borrowed money, this went into the under- 
taking ; and if it was a prosperous undertaking paying a considerable 
dividend, the borrowed money earned more than the interest, and the 
shareholders had the advantage of it. This was the reason why they 
borrowed money instead of issuing further share capital. In the pre- 
sent case the mortgage debt was to be taken over by the purchasers ; 
and there was on the face of things no real distinction between the 
mortgage debt and the overdraft. Under the 1908 Act, the Company 
were entitled to issue capital (though they had not done so) necessary 
for carrying on the undertaking and satisfying all existing obligations. 
Thus they might have issued capital before the 1909 Act was passed, 
at any rate with regard to the overdraft and for the purpose of carrying 
on the undertaking. 

Mr. CorBET WooDALL: “ To meet existing obligations,” would cover 
the repayments to the bank of the overdraft. 

Mr. FitzGERALD said that was so. There was nothing to prevent 
the Company incurring capital expenditure, provided it was in the 
carrying on of the concern as heretofore in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. So far from what had been done being an injury to the Gas 
Board, it placed them in a most favourable position, because if, instead 
of borrowing money to carry on the undertaking, they had issued share 
capital, they would have been entitled to claim in respect of the divi- 
dend upon this capital. All they could do now was to ask the tribunal 
to capitalize the dividend on the existing capital, including any proper 
increase of this dividend which might be produced partly by this ex- 
penditure and partly by other expenditure. ; 

The Umpire: Mr. Lloyd’s contention is that the tribunal should not 
cause the Board to pay a premium. That is to say, that we should not 
give you the capitalized value of the increased income which you are 
getting by reason of the amount of capital spent in the way he takes 
objection to. That capital you may raise if it is to enter into a contract, 
agreement, or obligation in the ordinary course of the maintenance of 
the works and the proper conduct of the undertaking. The bulk of the 
improvement in the income was caused (as has been proved before us) 
by the introduction of slot-meters. The bulk of the expenditure was 
upon providing these meters. Your contention, as I understand, is 
that, apart from all other considerations, you were justified in getting 
an overdraft from the bank, even without consent, to be expended 
upon the development of slot-meters as being part of the ordinary 
course of the maintenance of the works and the proper conduct of the 
undertaking. 

Mr. FiTzGERALD: Yes. 

Mr. Corset WoopatL: Except for the limitation which you men- 
tioned as to whether or not the Company are under an obligation to 
supply prepayment meters, it would be an obligation to supply gas ? 

Mr. FitzGERALD: It is an absolute obligation to supply a consumer 
if your main is there in the road. ; : 

The Umpire: Undoubtedly. But this was the introduction of a new 
practice in the case of this particular Company. 

Mr. FirzGEeraLp: It had been introduced before 1909. In 1908, 
2,171,000 cubic feet of gas was sold by prepayment meters; and in 
1909, the quantity was 6,000,000 cubic feet. Continuing, he said his 
learned friend had now admitted that the divisible profit would go up; 
but he added only £41, making the total £1691. He (Mr. Fitzgerald), 
however, submitted that £1815, as shown in Mr. Stevenson's valuation, 
was a reasonable figure, and represented what would be the position of 
the Company at the date of transfer. In settling the number of years 
purchase, the position of the Company had to be considered ; and in 
this connection there were several factors. The reduction of leakage 
would go on, and would represent substantial saying to the Company 
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and a consequent increase in the maintainable profits. Then there was 
the fact that 3000 homes were not yet supplied with gas. It had been 
pointed out that the Company ought to be in a position to reduce the 
price of gas by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and to lower the leakage to 
15 percent. It was an invariable practice that, in the purchase of a 
whole undertaking, a larger capital value was given than was repre- 
sented by the sales of individual shares. As to the deduction of £8550 
made by the Board’s witnesses from the purchase price in respect of 
what they called dilapidations and deficiencies, the only thing that 
could justify such a deduction in a valuation of this sort would be the 
fact that the deduction represented the capital expenditure necessary 
to maintain the income that was capitalized. New purifiers were not 
necessary to maintain the income ; and the same might be said of the 
suggested alterations to the mains. If, however, the £3000 put down 
by the Board’s witnesses was spent under the latter head, and the 
leakage was reduced to 15 per cent., the outlay would be for the pur- 
pose of securing a largely increased income, and therefore would not 
come in as a deduction at all. Then Mr. Cash suggested that the 
Company should provide working capital for the Board; but there 
was nothing in the Act to justify this. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox: A claim was made in the Lisburn case. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing) remarked that Mr. Cash had deducted 
from the capital liabilities, which admittedly the Board had to pay, the 
amount of the reserve fund—f2861. He could not understand this. 
Where a reserve fund existed as a cash fund, it was often excepted 
from the purchase; but here it did not exist as a cash fund at all. It 
was in the undertaking ; and, being in the undertaking, the Board 
would get it, and were entitled to itin this sense. But Mr. Cash treated 
it as if it were a cash fund in the Company’s hands, which the Board 
were entitled to, and which accordingly ought to be deducted from the 
liabilities. 

Mr. Harry Jones: You agree that, as a reserve fund, it goes over ? 

Mr. FitzGERALD: Yes; it is in the business, and it goes over. 

Mr. Harry Jones: They borrow from it to carry on the business, 
instead of raising fresh capital. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, in bringing his remarks to a close, said that, as to 
the deduction for depreciation of meters and stoves, the Company had 
kept their accounts in accordance with the Gas-Works Clauses Act. 
Finally, he hoped the tribunal would see their way to adopt the 10 per 
cent. allowance for compulsory purchase. 


This brought the hearing to a close; and the award will be given in 
due course. 





BRITISH COALITE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Directors Hopeful of Eventual Success. 


The Adjourned Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Wednesday, at River Plate House, E.C.—Sir WiLtiam H. 
PREECE, K.C.B. (the Chairman), presiding. 


The CuairMan, in opening the proceedings, reminded the share- 
holders that the meeting was being held in accordance with the terms 
of a resolution passed on the 26th of April. [See ‘“ JourNAL” for 
May 2, p. 317.] Since that meeting the Directors had been giving 
their undivided attention to the business of the Company, and he was 
pleased to be able to state that Mr. Herman Clarke (the Managing- 
Director), in seconding the motion he (the Chairman) was about to put 
to the meeting, would explain the negotiations he had in hand in 
regard to the Company’s future arrangements. In view of these, the 
Board had decided that they could not recommend the suggestion 
made at the last meeting that the Company should be wound up. In 
his address on that occasion, he explained very fully the details of the 
accounts as submitted. He did not now propose to supplement his 
remarks on the subject, but would conclude by moving—* That the 
report and accounts for the year ended Sept. 30, 1910, as submitted, be 
received and adopted.” 

Mr. HERMAN CLarKE said, as the shareholders were aware, the 
Directors had been taking steps for some time with a view to the 
rehabilitation of the Company; and he was glad to say that the 
negotiations had reached a point where they had been practically con- 
cluded. Without going into details, he might say generally that they 
provided for taking care of the present mortgage of £75,000, which 
had been placed by the Investment Registry, Limited, and the calling-in 
of which, under the agreement, would be extended for a time long 
enough to allow the Directors to demonstrate the commercial possi- 
bilities of the coalite process. The people with whom they were in 
negotiation were among the strongest groups in their particular class 
of trade in England, and were amply able to carry out any contracts 
they entered into ; andthe negotiations were along the line of providing 
sufficient capital to put the Company on a dividend-earning basis com- 
mercially. It had been an extremely difficult matter to persuade any- 
body that thiscould be done, in view of the past position ; but he believed 
he had succeeded. He had recognized the fact that he could not con- 
vince people by telling them this; and he had been obliged to make 
them believe by showing them that it was so. The Company had 
actually operated at a profitat Barking, even under the old conditions. 
He had devoted a good deal of time, and had done a great deal of hard 
work, in connection with the business, in which he had no interest 
apart from his official position. But he was vitally interested in it 
personally, because where other people had made a failure he naturally 
desired to achieve a success. As soon as the negotiations to which he 
had referred were carried out, the Directors would call the share- 
holders together again and ask them to confirm them. 

Mr. H. FisHER remarked that since the shareholders met in April 
they had had time very carefully to consider the situation. The sub- 
ject divided itself into two branches—first, the financial position of the 
Company ; and, secondly, the manufacturing, or technical, position as 
elucidated by the Managing-Director. With regard to the financial 
position, the agreement with Coalite Limited, by which they were 
released of their indebtedness to the Company, was a most deplorable 
transaction ; and he asked why certain of the former Directors of the 
Company were not present so as to give an account of their steward- 
ship—leaving Sir William Preece alone, of the old Board, to “face the 





music.” The speaker went on to refer to the statement of the Chair- 
man at a former meeting, to the effect that the profits as outlined in the 
prospectus would prove correct, and should be substantially increased 
as the business was developed and the process was more generally 
adopted ; and he asked whether this forecast had been fulfilled in the 
slightest degree. It had not. Instead of its fulfilment, they had lost 
thousands of pounds at Plymouth, Wednesfield, and Hythe; and he 
believed they would do the same ultimately at Barking. Coming to his 
second point, Mr. Fisher maintained that on its manufacturing side the 
Company had been a miserable fiasco. In this connection, he read 
extracts from the original patent, and criticized in some detail the 
remarks made by Mr. Clarke at the last meeting—maintaining that it 
must be clear to anyone who studied the question that Mr. Parker's 
method as regarded the crucial point of heat was altogether at variance 
with that now adopted. Mr. Clarke, in his report, said the thing must 
be handled in an intelligent and businesslike way. What had the 
Directors been doing for four year? If they had not been handling the 
business in an intelligent and businesslike way, they were not worthy 
of further confidence. He suggested that the Company should be 
liquidated while they were in a position to pay the creditors 2os. in the 
pound, and perhaps make a small return of (say) 9d. per share to the 
shareholders. It might even turn out that there would be nothing for 
the shareholders. In the course of further remarks, Mr. Fisher said 
the Company had to pay a large sum to get out of a 21 years’ contract 
with the Plymouth Gas Company; and he wished to know whether 
there was a similar contract with Mr. Clarke. 

The Cuarrmany, in reply to Mr. Fisher, said it would not be in order 
to put any resolution at the present meeting providing for the liquida- 
tion of the Company. He added that it might save time if he stated 
at once that the Directors were fully armed with voting power to 
defeat any proposition of this nature, which the Directors were cer- 
tainly not prepared to accept. It was only right that they should 
have respect to the wishes of the great majority of shareholders who 
were unable to be present. 

Mr. Jaco said Mr. Clarke, in his circular, used the following words : 
‘‘ We have been operating at Barking for six months under a process 
which, while it differs in detail from the old coalite process, is within 
the limits of our master patents, which, we are advised by our Patent 
Agents, have undoubtedly been strengthened.” He believed Mr. 
Clarke was saying what he honestly thought to be the truth; and, 
moreover, he considered Mr. Clarke to be a thoroughly capable man. 
For these reasons, he (the speaker) would vote for continuing the 
Company, and giving Mr. Clarke a reasonably free hand to do what 
he could to help make the undertaking a success. Let them help 
the man who was trying to do something for them. The present 
Board were proceeding in such a way that the shareholders should 
show their confidence in them. They now stood to lose practically 
nothing further ; and by backing up Mr. Clarke in restarting work on 
a humble basis, they would be going the right way towards putting the 
Company on a sound footing. 

Mr. BroMuEapD said he would go farther than the last speaker, for 
he still believed in the coalite process. He regarded the residuals 
yielded by the process as being infinitely superior to those produced by 
any other method of dealing with coal, and, from inquiries he had made, 
he was convinced that, under Mr. Clarke, the process would even yet 
be made a great success, notwithstanding all past failures. 

Mr. Hewitt appealed to his fellow-shareholders not to exterminate 
the Company by refusing to pass the balance-sheet. They had a 
Board of practical men, and had every reason to support them. 

Mr. PEARSALL remarked that if the Company were not wound up, 
it would certainly have to be reorganized, so far as the capital account 
was concerned. 

Mr. CarTER inquired what was being done at Barking. 

Mr. CLarKE, in answer to questions, said he was not at liberty to 
give any details as to the people with whom he was negotiating for an 
advance of £50,000, or as to the rate of interest proposed to be paid. 
So far as he was concerned, he had no actual contract with the Com- 
pany, but was acting under a resolution of the Board which would 
carry him on to Dec. 31 next. He did not propose to tie up the Com- 
pany with any contract ; he wanted to get rid of those they already 
had. He thought he had shown his good faith in dealing with the 
Company. Where others had failed, he had gone to people outside, 
and, subject to certain details being carried through, had got £50,000. 
The mortgage with the Investment Registry had been extended volun- 
tarily until the present month; and since then until July next. The 
interest due next January and the following July would be guar- 
anteed ; so that there was no disposition on the part of people who 
were not shareholders to force the Company into a hole, but rather 
to give them every chance, though there seemed to be a disposition 
on the part of certain shareholders to force the Company into liquida- 
tion. In answer to Mr. Carter’s question, at Barking one battery was 
being operated until a month ago, when it was necessary to close it 
down in order to make certain changes in the plant during the summer 
months, when there was little demand for fuel. They would be restart- 
ing on the ist of August. It was quite correct that they had sold 
various materials at Barking. But it must be remembered that money 
was required to carry on operations; and no assessment had been 
made on the shareholders. No money, in fact, had been provided 
since last October. 

Sir ANNESLEY DE RENzy said he considered it would be an act of 
insanity on the part of the shareholders to put the Company into 
liquidation, as, though mistakes had been made, there seemed to be a 
very good prospect of achieving success even yet. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was carried by a large 
majority. 

The retiring Directors and the Auditors were then re-elected ; and 
the proceedings closed with the passing of a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, 


—_— 





The Windermere Urban District Council have decided to appoint 
a Committee to take into consideration the advisability of purchasing 
the gas and water works ; the Committee to consist of all members of 
the Council not interested in the undertaking. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME. 


The Year’s Bonus—Co-Partnership and Freedom from Accidents. 


The current number of the ‘‘ Co-Partnership Journal ” of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company opens with an article by the Chairman 
(Mr. Charles Carpenter) on the subjects indicated in the second of the 
above headlines. It is as follows : 


Something like twenty-one years ago, our old friend Mr. Austin 
publicly boasted that he possessed £18 sterling of bonus, and was, in 
consequence, eighteen weeks distant from the workhouse if misfortune 
should befall him. The present declaration of bonus for the past twelve 
months amounts to no less a sum than £42,000 ; and taking the num- 
ber of employees who participate in it at the round figure of 5950, this 
means that by one year’s work alone each man has, on the average, 
been able to put aside a sovereign for each of the seven ‘‘ rainy ” weeks 
in the future without touching a penny of the wages he has earned. 
Everyone will agree that this is provision on a very liberal scale for 
being ‘‘ out of work; ” and the co-partner has the further advantage 
that all these accumulated savings are his absolute property to handle 
as he chooses, should he at any time decide to give up his regular 
employment with the Company, and try his fortunes elsewhere. 
Many have already done so. With a comfortable round sum in their 
pockets, they have sought in other lands opportunities for advancement 
that were not possible of attainment in Great Britain ; and, however 
much their leaving the old Company is to be regretted, they cannot be 
blamed for their choice. Let us hope they will help to lay the founda- 
tion of a prospering posterity in our Dominions beyond the seas, and 
spread far and wide the boon and blessing of co-partnership. 

From a return issued the other day by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops, it appears that the number of accidents to 
workmen is increasing ; the figures for 1910 being 4 per cent. in excess 
of 1907, which was in itself a record year. One of the objections 
urged against co-partnership in its early days was the assertion that its 
effect was to increase the number of accidents by “‘ speeding-up ” to an 
unsafe degree the rate at which the employees performed their work. 
The truth is, however, exactly the reverse of this ; and the figures for 
the last thirteen years, during which we have kept careful records, are 
so instructive that they are given here :— 


ae Average Number Number of Accidents Percentage 
pues of Employees. During Year. of Accidents. 
898 . . . 3664 oe 299 oe 8°16 
S800 +. « « S903 os 297 os 7°60 
1900. ww S4448 ps 318 2° 7°08 
190 . . . 4020 oe 315 6°40 
7902 . »« » §OrI9 oe 259 5'16 
03 . » » Soyt ee 286 5°63 
1904 ‘2. « ae oa 267 4°98 
19095 - + - 5478 oe 243 4°43 
1906 . . . §674 y 210 3°70 
1907 » os » Boy _ 269 4°71 
1908 . = » S58 a 192 3°44 
19099. . « 5726 oe 206 ee 3°59 
IgIo_Clg. 5933 , 221 3°72 


From the above remarkable figures, it will be seen that while the 
number of workmen employed increased from 3664 in 1898 to 5933 in 
1gto, the number of accidents fell from 299 during the former year to 
221 in the latter one ; and that while slightly more than eight men per 
100 employed (8°16) in 1898 met with accidents, the average for 1910 
was well urder four (or exactly 3°72). 

I do not fora moment believe that if the Company had insured itself 
against its legal liabilities by a contribution per head to an Assuring 
Society, it would have arrived at such a satisfactory state of affairs. 
But under our co-partnership all work together for the common good, 
and strive not only to reduce the wear and tear of the apparatus and 
plant, but of the human machinery also. The State can perform many 
functions better than the individual ; but I am sure an army of in- 
spectors, equipped with unlimited Acts of Parliament, would not have 
reduced the toll paid by the industrial workers in the form of accident 
to life and limb with the success they have themselves achieved by their 
co-partnership of toil and profit. 

The example quoted is only one of many instances of what can be 
accomplished under co-partnership ; and what is true of accidents 
applies equally well to all the branches of our undertaking. Waste 
can be reduced, materials economized, business increased, and work 
carried out well and expeditiously. 

It has been already stated that the past year’s bonus amounts to 
£42,000. Co-partners do not need to be reminded that this figure is 
based upon the selling price of gas, and that for each penny it is sup- 
plied below the standard of 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, about £3820 is 
paid in bonus. It is not too much to hope that the price of gas will 
not remain at the present figure, and that the day is not far distant 
when gas will be sold in South London at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, or 
lower still. 

The present year will be in many ways a red-letter one in the 
country’s history ; and I earnestly urge co-partners to make it a record 
one, too, in the annals of this Company. They have the power to do 
so, if they will but use it. 


PRIVATE y. STATE INSURANCE. 


A Letter by Mr. Charles Carpenter. 
The following letter on the subject of “ Private v. State Insurance ” 
was sent last Friday to the London newspapers by Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


The attention of the House of Commons was occupied a few days 
ago by the reported large increase in the number of industrial acci- 
dents, and it was suggested that the principal cause of this was the 
“‘speeding-up ” concomitant with modern ideas of output. A similar 
suggestion was made some years ago in reference to the effect of co- 
partnership. But with the great extension of co-partnery principles 








the criticism has, I think, been outlived. It is, indeed, not unlikely 
that accidents more often arise by reason of inattention on the part of 
the worker than by the excessive speed at which he performs his task : 
and the less interested he is in his employment, the more listless is he 
likely to become. 

In an old-established Company like this—two or three of our works 
were started as long ago as 1830-40—it is often difficult to dissociate 
traditions from methods ; and in some cases there is no doubt the 
latter may not have been the most desirable. Fortunately, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1897 contained provisions for contracting- 
out by mutually managed and ‘‘ approved” societies ; and these were 
taken advantage of by, among other employers, the Chairman of this 
Company (the late Sir George Livesey), with the result that a fund, 
managed by the officials and workmen, has met all the provisions in 
respect of accidents since its establishment thirteen years ago. 

The result has been in all respects satisfactory. Every accident is 
dealt with by the Committees at our different stations, and valuable 
suggestions are made to obviate their occurrence in future. I have no 
wish to belittle the excellent work carried out by the inspectors appointed 
under the Factory and Workshops Act; but I cannot believe that this 
machinery could be anything like so efficient as that provided by the 
good will and endeavour of those workmen and officials actually en- 
gaged in a particular industry. We keep, of course, careful account 
of every accident ; and the following table proves without doubt that 
my contention is founded upon fact :— 


Average Number of P 
Year. Number or Accidents peer of 
Employees. During Year. CoMBeNtS. 
1898 o 3664 oe 299 oe 8°16 
1899 oe 3903 o° 297 oe 7°60 
1900 -s 4488 o° 318 os 7°08 
1901 es 4020 es 315 6°40 
1902 a 5019 ee 259 5°16 
1903 ee 5071 oe 286 5°63 
1904 : 5359 a 267 4°98 
1905 + 5478 + 243 4°43 
1906 ‘i 5674 os 210 3 70 
1907 + 5797 . 269 4°71 
1908 . 5568 he 192 3°44 
1909 oie 5726 ss 206 3°59 
IgI0 5933 221 3°72 


Now it would, I think, be very unfortunate if the undoubted advan- 
tage of mutual funds formed outside the Act, but giving not less than 
the benefits it prescribes, were withheld in the case of sickness, when it 
has been proved to answer so well in the case of accidents. The follow- 
ing figures have been carefully compiled in order to show, in the case 
of the workmen of this Company, what would be their position under 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill compared with what it is under our mutual 
fund, taking the working of the year 1910 as an example and adding the 
cost of the extended time of sick benefit which the Bill provides. I 
think the figures must give occasion for serious reflection to all who 
have at heart the welfare of the working classes. 

Statement showing the Effect of the National Insurance Bill upon the 

Employees of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

The figures are based upon the year 1910, and compare the payments 
and benefits under the rules of the Company’s sick fund with those 
proposed under the Government Bill :— 


(A) UNDER THE Company’s Funb. 











Workmen's contributions for 1910 at 3d. per week . £3138 

Sick allowance at 12s. per week for the first three 
months, and 6s. per week afterwards eae 

To above must be added the cost of half-pay for 

employees who terminated their services owing to 
MEN os ee se Re en a es ee eR 
paoceraimiiendance. 2. 6 wk kk kk ee £TG7S 

(B) UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 
Workmen's contributions, at 4d. per week ce. « Bares 

Sick allowance at 1os. per week for the first three 

months for men under 50 years of age, 7s. under 
60 years, and 5s. over 60 years eee 
Extension of sick allowance beyond first six months. £138 
Maternity grant (*885 births at 30s.) £1327 
Medical attendance at 6s. per head . £1448 

SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE. 
(A) Under the Company’s Fund. 

Payments. Benefits. 
By workmen £3138 Sickpay.. « . » £3622 
By Company 1959 Medical attendance 1475 
£5997 £5097 

(B.) Under the Provisions of the Bill. 

Payments, Benefits. 
By workmen £4183 Sick pay . . 3062 
By Company 3138 Maternity grant . 1327 
| Medical attendance 1448 

| 

£7321 £5837 


* Based upon the Registrar-General’s Return for 1909. 
Note.—The above tables do not include the contributions by the State, 
which, at 2d. per head per week would increase the cost of (B) by £2091, 

to be provided by the taxpzyer. 

I may say at once that this Company do not desire to subscribe 
any smaller sum per head than it is proposed the State should require, 
but the money could be used with greater advantage by increasing the 
present sick allowance of 12s. per week all round to 16s. per week, 
instead of reducing it to 10s. per week as will be the case under the 
Bill—a very serious matter for between 4000 and 5000 homes in South 
London. 

I ought to add that at a meeting of the Co-Partnership Committee, 
held on Wednesday, the wish was expressed unanimously that the Bill 
should apply similar provisions to approved sick funds as in the case 
of accident funds by the Act of 1897. 
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SAN PAULO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Increase of Capital—A Remarkable Record—The Growth of the 
Cooking Load. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the shareholders was held 
last Friday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.—Mr. D. M. 
Fox, M.Inst.C.E., presiding—for the purpose of considering, and, if 
thought fit, passing certain resolutions affecting the capital of the 
Company. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. H. Rogers) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The CuairMAN said the circular addressed to the shareholders, and 
the notice convening the meeting, would have given them a fair idea of 
the business to be transacted. What he had to say, he trusted, would 
be considered ample justification for the action of the Board, and would 
secure unanimous approval from the shareholders of the policy the 
Directors proposed to pursue. The Company was formed in 1869. 
The capital was then £70,000; and the price of gas was 16s. od. per 
1000 cubic feet. The life of the Company might be roughly divided 
into two periods of twenty-five years and twelve years respectively. 
The first period came to an end on the expiry of the old concession, and 
on the signing of the new contract in 1897. During the first period 
the Company were in the enjoyment of a monopoly of artificial light- 
ing (kerosene excepted) ; and there could be no doubt that the then 
management—without the spur of competition—failed to bring popu- 
larity to the enterprise. The works were not kept up to date; and the 
plant generally was in an unsatisfactory state. He (the Chairman) 
was then the Engineer of the San Paulo Railway ; and after his return 
to England, he joined the Board of the Company in 1892. In 1893, 
while in San Paulo on railway business, he paid a visit to the gas- 
works, and then realized the serious state of things. On his return, he 
induced the Directors to call in an expert, with the result that one 
was engaged—Mr. A. F. Phillips, now their Managing Director and 
Engineer. An inspection of the works was made; and a report was 
presented to the Board, which was adopted, and acted upon. Ever 
since then, the Company’s position had been improving, both techni- 
cally and in regard to the popularity with the people and authorities 
of San Paulo. The second period (still running) commenced in 1897, 
when a new contract was obtained with the Government, which came 
into force on Jan. 1, 1898; and in 1899, the Board realized that the 
Company would have to face the inevitable and keen competition from 
a powerful and enterprising electrical undertaking. They lost no time 
in adopting a progressive, liberal, and conciliatory policy, and spared 
no pains in carrying it out. Confidence was restored, and the ser- 
vice improved throughout. A supplementary contract, made with the 
Government in 1908, extended the term of the privilege until 1950, 
when the works would still remain the property of the Company, with 
the right of the Government to buy them by valuation. Passing on to 
the practical results of their efforts in the working of the business, 
he took for comparison the last eleven years—1goo to 1910, because 
1900 was the last clear year under the 1897 contract, when the price 
of their gas was 170 reis per cubic metre. In the first two years of 
the period, the price, which was on a gold basis, was reduced—that 
for lighting by 173 per cent., and for cooking, &c., by 34 per cent. ; 
and these prices had since suffered no alteration. The consumption of 
gas was, of course, of the most vital importance, as being the basis on 
which the Company were maintained. The subject was divided into 
three interesting parts—(a) Public lighting, (b) private lighting, (c) 
cooking, &c. (a) The consumption of gas for the public lighting had 
risen in the period taken from 1,320,000 to 2,237,000 cubic metres, or 
69 per cent. (b) The consumption of gas for private lighting, which 
was precisely where they suffered competition, had more than doubled 
during the eleven years, having increased by 115 per cent. He might 
here remark that every effort had been, and was being, made to facili- 
tate to the consumers the best and most modern fittings obtainable any- 
where. (c) The consumption of gas for cooking, &c., was a special 
feature. In 1902, the consumption of gas for cooking, heating, &c., was 
249,300 cubic metres ; and in i1g1o it had reached 2,478,000 cubic 
metres, or an increase of (say) 1000 per cent.in nine years! It was 
noteworthy that to-day more gas was supplied for cooking, &c., than 
for the whole of the public lighting or lamps of the city, and that, 
whereas it was little or nothing in 1900, it amounted in 1gro toa figure 
equal to 64 per cent. of the total gas sold in 1900. He believed they 
had here a vast field for operations ; and he was not drawing on his 
imagination, but simply judging by means of known facts, when he 
predicted for the Company in the future a far greater development of 
this branch of the business than had been experienced in the past. 
Taking the sum of the foregoing three items, the total amount of gas 
sold during the period under consideration rose from 3,840,000 cubic 
metres in 1900, to 10,140,000 cubic metres in 1910, or an increase of no 
less than (say) 164 per cent. These momentous figures really spoke for 
themselves. There was, however, one more interesting point to be 
noticed in connection with the development of the consumption of gas 
within this period. The annual increase from 1900 to 1905 rose 
steadily from about 200,000 cubic metres to about 500,000 cubic metres ; 
from the year 1906 to 1909, the increase became more accentuated, 
reaching about 800,000 cubic metres annually ; and in rgro, the gas 
sold was no less than 1,200,000 cubic metres in excess of that sold in 
1909. He believed that the present price of 140 reis per cubic metre 
(equal to 8s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet) for public and private lighting 
was one of the lowest prices, if not the lowest price, for gas in South 
America, while the price for cooking, &c., was 20 per cent. lower still. 
On turning to considerations of a financial order, he found that during 
the past eleven years the receipts rose from {£89,800 in 1900, to 
£203,350 in 1910—showing an increase of about 126 per cent. The 
capital employed was increased from £268,750 to £456,885—say, 70 per 
cent. The dividends paid advanced from 8 per cent. to 9 per cent. 
And, finally, the price of the ordinary shares rose from {11} to {16. 
Inasmuch as the capital had increased by only 70 per cent., the share- 
holders would readily agree that there was ample justification for the 
Proposed taking of powers to substantially increase the capital of the 





Company. In the past much expenditure, fairly chargeable to capital 
account, had been paid out of revenue; and assets had been written- 
down to figures which were below their real value. It was considered 
wise to follow this plan until the Company became thoroughly fortified 
and established in a position of assured and continuous prosperity. 
However, the time had now arrived for the Directors to reconsider the 
position, and to recommend a modification of this policy. It was their 
intention in due course to make the interim dividend, payable on Oct. 1 
next, 6 per cent. for the half year ; and when the time came round, to 
recommend that a final dividend of 6 per cent. (making 12 per cent. 
for the year) be declared. As to the future, it must be remembered 
that the prosperity of the undertaking was commensurate, and bound 
up, with the progress and development of the State and City of San 
Paulo. They all knew more or less, some of them intimately, that it 
was one of the most favoured regions on the earth, and especially 
famous as the greatest coffee-producing district in the whole world. 
Before concluding, he wished to allude to, and explain, a circular 
which the Directors thought well to issue in May. The Directors having 
become aware of the efforts of parties to secure control of the Company 
by the purchase of shares, at what was manifestly a price below their 
real value, felt impelled to warn the shareholders; and the share- 
holders, at any rate now, after his statement, could and must act with 
full knowledge of the value of their shares. No doubt, to many, this 
attempt to obtain shares of the Company by these shrewd gentlemen 
must appear as strong evidence of the high opinion formed of the present 
and future value of the property by those in a position to judge. 

The following series of resolutions was then passed separately, on the 
motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. A. F. PHILLIPs :— 


(1) That the capital of the Company be increased to £500,000 by the 
creation of 20,000 new ordinary shares of £5 each, ranking in all respects 
pari passu with the existing ordinary shares of the Company. 

(2) That each of the 25,000 existing ordinary shares of the Company 
of £10 each be sub-divided into two fully-paid ordinary shares of £5 
each, and that the shares resulting from such sub-division be renum- 
bered so that the serial numbers thereof may run from 40,001 to 90,000 
inclusive. 

(3) That from and after the confirmation of these resolutions, the 
Articles of Association of the Company and all alterations thereof or 
additions thereto made by special resolutions be and they are hereby 
repealed and annulled. Provided always that this repeal shall not 
affect the validity of the increase of capital or any other act, matter, 
or thing made or done by, or under the authority of, the.said Articles of 
Association. 

(4) That the regulations produced to the meeting and for the purpose 
of identification signed by the Chairman, shall as and from the same 
time be and they are hereby made the regulations of the Company in 
the place, and to the exclusion, of all existing regulations. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


WANTED, THE WHOLE TRUTH 


And Nothing But the Truth. 


The “Electrical Times,” referring to the meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers in Glasgow, says : 

Electricity was represented [in the meeting room] by electric lamps 
which benevolently illuminated the proceedings, and did not betray their 
sense of humour by so much as a wink. 

The only occasion on which artificial light was required during the 
evening was while Dr. Bone’s lecture was being delivered; and then 
the theatre was lit by a ‘“‘ Nonpareil” sun-burner fitted with 28 in- 
verted gas-mantles. 


Writing on the subject of the Coronation illuminations, our con- 
temporary remarks : 


But what of the dangers of ‘ fused wires’? Here was acase of temporary 
wiring in excelsis; nobody will ever know what shoddy work was hidden 
away behind bunting and tissue-paper flowers. Yet we still await news of 
catastrophe. ; They piled combustibles round lamps and flexibles, 
festooned flimsy draperies along cables, put electrical wiring at its shoddiest 
to an unfair and monstrous test such as it has never been submitted to 
before—certainly not on such a large scale. Has anybody heard of the 
resultant holocaust ? 

Is all this true as to shoddy work, after the warnings of the London 


County Council and the City Corporation? Let the contractors 
answer. Then— 





Gas suffered from no risks whatever. Forewarned is forearmed, and no 
fool so foolish as to trust inflammable material within reach of naked fire. 
But the public was not forewarned of electrical risks, such warnings being 
limited to the gas journals. 

What of the warnings printed in the Daily Press from the County 
Council and the City Corporation ? 

We cannot say that we saw a single gas-sign totally extinguished. Out 
of nearly half-a-dozen of gas designs and monograms that the writer noted 
in several miles debauch of light, two or three were decipherable, and in 
one case there was hourly expectation of a return to legibility with a change 
in the weather. 

How was it “Meteor” could only see ‘‘nearly half-a-dozen gas 
designs and monograms in several miles debauch of light”? We 
acknowledged freely that electric light for this special purpose had 
advantages, and that it had on the occasion the superior patronage. 
But we were able to see more than ‘‘ half-a-dozen gas designs and 
monograms in the several miles debauch of light.” 


_— 
—_ 


Water-Main Bursts at Saltaire.— Much damage was done last 
Thursday evening to the carriage drive at Milner Field, Saltaire, the 
residence of Sir James Roberts, by the bursting of a 30-inch water-main 
belonging to the Bradford Corporation. The main, which conveys 
water from Gilstead to the Heaton service reservoir, runs through the 
estate, and the fracture occurred a short distance from the lodge gates. 
It was some time before the supply could be turned off at Gilstead ; and 


the escaping water ran in great volume down the carriage drive, making 
deep ruts in the road, 
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SALFORD CORPORATION AND THE PUBLICITY SCHEME. 


Subscription on the 2s. 6d. Basis Agreed To. 


The minutes of the Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation, 
as brought forward for confirmation at the meeting of the Council 
last Wednesday, included the following : ‘Contribution agreed to be 
made to the publicity fund of the Institution of Gas Engineers, on a 
basis not exceeding 2s. 6d. per million cubic feet of gas manufactured 
per annum in the Salford Gas-Works.” 


Mr. Wueartcrort asked if the recommendation had been arrived at 
in consequence of a proposal made in the first instance by the great 
gas companies of London and other places ; also whether it had been 
brought forward by people connected with gas undertakings which had 
private electricity concerns to compete against. He said that as this 
contribution was likely to mean for Salford a sum of £216 per annum, 
he failed to see that it was a desirable proposal to adopt until there 
was fuller information before the Council, especially in view of the fact 
that both the gas and electricity undertakings in Salford belonged 
to the Corporation. From what he could make out, it was proposed 
under the publicity scheme to establish a system under which the Gas 
Committee would, wrongly and wantonly, compete with the Electricity 
Committee. It was not as if the undertakings were in private hands, 
as was the case in many towns. 

Mr. W. P. Burtey, a member of the Gas Committee, said the 
reason for the establishment of a gas publicity fund was very simple. 
If the gas undertakings throughout the country were going to hold 
their own with electricity, they must be kept to the front, and must not 
be allowed to be thrust on one side. The Gas Committee thought it 
advisable to join in a general advertising scheme, as put forward by 
the Publicity and Special Purposes Committee of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. It would be useless to enter upon a small scheme for 
advertising gas, as it would be like a drop in a bucket of water. But 
if the gas undertakings throughout the country joined together and 
adopted a big system of advertising the advantages of gas, not only as 
an illuminant but as a means for heating and providing power, the 
results would be much more satisfactory and effective. Electricity 
was coming to the front, and the interests of gas undertakings must be 
looked after in a businesslike manner. The Gas Committee had very 
carefully considered the matter, and had come to the conclusion that 
the money required for the publicity fund would be well spent. 

Mr. WHEatTcROFT said he could quite understand a publicity scheme 
being promoted by the gas companies in London, because they had to 
compete with electricity companies. But, as he had said, the case was 
different in Salford ; and there was no reason why they should sub- 
scribe to advertising schemes to create competition between their gas 
and electricity undertakings. Was it a confession of failure that now, 
after the gas undertaking had been so long in existence, the Committee 
should find it necessary for the first time to resort to such schemes? 
He moved, as an amendment, that the minute be referred back for 
further consideration. 

Mr. W. M. Bescopy seconded the amendment, holding it to be un- 
wise to have, as he put it, the two departments in competition. 

Mr. Purce.Lt, one of the Labour members, remarked that most 
people believed competition to be a good thing ; and he welcomed the 
idea that the Gas and Electricity Committees should come into compe- 
tition, for this was likely to be productive of the best results. The 
Institution of Gas Engineers and other gas authorities had come to the 
deliberate conclusion that, in the interests of gas, it was advisable 
to advertise certain new forms or ideas that had cropped up in recent 
years in the gas world; and he maintained that they were entitled to 
try to get all the advantages that could be gained by publicity. He 
knew for a fact that the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Elec- 
tricity Committee would be pleased if they had the opportunity of 
adopting the same course in regard to their undertaking, and would be 
prepared to subscribe even {£500 a year if it would be a good thing for 
the electricity concern. If the proposed subscription to the gas pub- 
licity scheme would be the means of reducing the price of gas to con- 
sumers, he would be willing to spend {1000 a year. In his opinion, 
increased competition would mean that they would get a more efficient 
service on both sides. 

Mr. J. W. WiLLouGupsy, supporting the proposal of the Gas Com- 
mittee, said that in his opinion it would be a good thing for gas under- 
takings, and would be of benefit to the Salford Corporation. 

On being put to the vote, the amendment was defeated by a large 
majority, and the minute of the Gas Committee was confirmed. 


BELFAST CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The Past Year’s Working. 


As briefly announced in the “ JournaL” last week, the annual report 
of the Gas Engineer and Manager of the Belfast Corporation (Mr. J. D. 
Smith), which was recently submitted to the Gas Committee, showed 
that the gross profit realized by the manufacture and sale of gas and 
residual products in the year ended the 31st of March was £64,568 ; 
being an increase of £13,490 compared with the preceding twelve 
months. From the former sum the costs of the working of the stoves 
department had to be deducted, which left £63,422. Dividends and 
interest on capital, &c., came to £16,865; leaving a net profit of 
£46,556, or £13,947 more than in the previous year. Adding the 
balance brought forward, £8586, made a total of £55,142 to the credit 
of the profit and loss account. Out of this sum, £6157 was set aside 
for the sinking fund and £700 for interest on the insurance suspense 
account; leaving a balance of £48,285. This the Gas Committee 
disposed of as follows: Handed over to the Finance Committee in aid 
of the rates, £12,000; dividends and sinking fund on new City Hall 
stock, £11,397—together, £23,397. This left a balance of £24,888 at 
the credit of the profit and loss account. 

Mr. Smith later on recommended the installation of vertical retorts 








capable of producing 2} million cubic feet of gas per 24 hours, with 
the necessary coal and coke handling plant, machinery, and housing 
accommodation ; also that the gasholder storage capacity should be 
increased, No. 5 holder to be demolished, and a new spiral holder of 
double the capacity erected in its place. He further recommended 
that a number of members of the Committee should be appointed to 
visit several gas-works in England and Scotland where vertical retorts 
are installed, in order that they might compare the relative advantages 
of the various systems, and at the same time visit some of the gas-works 
where spiral guided gasholders have been erected. The Committee 
resolved that the Manager’s recommendations in this matter should 
be adopted. 

In moving, at the monthly meeting of the County Borough Council 
on Monday last week, the adoption of the recommendations, Alderman 
Craig directed attention to the fact that the gross profits on the gas 
undertaking showed an increase of £13,490 over those for the year 
1909-10. He said he considered this most satisfactory ; and it reflected 
the utmost credit on their new Engineer and Manager. Indeed, this 
amount had been exceeded on only three occasions since the under- 
taking was acquired by the Corporation. With regard to the revenue 
account, in the manufacture of coal gas they last year carbonized 
105,142 tons of coal—an increase of 2027 tons compared with the 
preceding year; but as the average price was 2d. per ton cheaper 
than in the previous contract, there was a saving of about {950. 
Further, owing to the improved methods of working introduced 
by the Engineer, there had been an additional saving of more 
than £4200 in the coal bill and £1052 in the cost of carbonizing. In 
the year 1909-10, they made 1129 million cubic feet of coal gas ata 
cost of £96,891, and last year they made 1202 millions at a cost of 
£96,691 for coal and carbonizing—being an increase in the make of 
72 million cubic feet, with a decrease in cost of upwards of £200. They 
had been equally successful in the purifying department. If they had 
continued to work on the same lines as before, purification last year 
would have cost £6764. Asa matter of fact, it had cost only £4727— 
a saving of £2037. As the price of new lime was practically the same 
as before, this saving was entirely due to the changes made by the 
Engineer. In the water-gas section there had been a large decrease in 
the cost of oil. They used during the year 2,360,541 gallons—an 
increase of 81,977 gallons—at a cost of £6977, and they made 1081 
million feet of carburetted water gas, or a decrease of 25 millions. 
In purification there had been a reduction of £750 in the cost—/127 
being due to the reduction in the make of gas, and the rest to the 
improved method of working previously reterred to. There had been 
an increase of £2818 in the cost of distribution, owing principally to 
the renewal of some large mains. Turning to the credit side of the 
account, the sale of gas through ordinary and prepayment meters was 
1go1 million cubic feet—an increase of more than 70 million cubic feet, 
and a net increase of £7173 in the revenue. As to residual products, 
they had sold 67,789 tons of coke and breeze; but, owing to the reduc- 
tion in the price, their receipts were less by £2464. This was nearly 
counterbalanced by the increase of £474 in the receipts for tar, and of 
£1837 in the sale of ammoniacal liquor. As to the profit and loss 
account, owing to the increase in the borrowed capital, their dividends 
had been higher by £1865, and their sinking fund by £492. There had 
been an expenditure of £880 more on the cost of working the stoves 
department ; but this was principally caused by their charging the 
rent of heating-stoves for only two quarters in the year. They had 
also contributed £12,000 towards the reduction of the rates, and £11,397 
for the dividends and sinking fund of the new City Hall, and they 
carried forward a balance of £24,888. He considered thisa very satis- 
factory report, and a great deal of credit was due to their Engineer and 
Manager, Mr. Smith, who had thrown all his energies into the work. 
They were looking forward to still greater increases in the future. 
Reference was made in the minutes to certain extensions which the 
Engineer deemed necessary. The vertical retorts would be a great 
saving in many ways, and there would be no nuisance from smoke or 
steam, as this would all be consumed. 

The minutes were passed. 


WIGAN CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Gas Engineer’s Annual Report. 

The Gas Engineer and Manager to the Wigan Corporation (Mr. 
Joseph Timmins, M.Inst.C.E.) has recently presented to the Gas Com- 
mittee his twenty-fourth annual report, showing the results of the 
working of the gas undertaking in the twelve months ended the 31st of 
March. It furnishes the following particulars. 


As in former years, the works generally were maintained in a high 
state of efficiency, as testified by the Committee on the occasion of 
their annual inspection in December. The carburetted water-gas plant 
has more than borne out the makers’ promise, and has exceeded the 
Engineer’s expectations ; the make of gas on many occasions being 15 
to 20 per cent. more than the quantity guaranteed within a given period 
by the contractors. The Holmes washer-scrubber, installed during 
the year, is doing excellent work; every trace of ammonia being ab- 
sorbed before making its exit. The Livesey washer, put up during 
the preceding year for the elimination of naphthalene and ammonia, 
continues to act well. In the process of washing, Mr. Timmins is 
using the light oils resulting from the condensation of his water-gas 
manufacture. With regard to the distributing plant, 2291 yards of 
new mains and 976 new services were laid during the year; the total 
length at the close being 131 miles 1052 yards. 

The quantity of coal carbonized in the year was 36,864 tons 8 cwt. ; 
and 100,920 gallons of gas oil were used. The make ot gas was 
430,455,000 cubic feet of coal gas and 42,569,000 cubic feet of carbu- 
retted water gas—together, 473,024,000 cubic feet, or 292,000 cubic 
feet less than in the preceding twelve months. The gas sold, supplied 
for public lighting, and used on the works was 442,512,400 cubic feet, 
or a decrease of 3,793,000 cubic feet on the year 1909-10. The con- 
sumption through prepayment meters (included in the 442,512,400 
cubic feet) was 71,597,100 cubic feet—an increase of 1,265,400 cubic feet 
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on the preceding year. During the year, 2,386,570 pennies were 
collected from the money-boxes, compared with 2,293,869 pennies in the 
year 1909-10; representing £9944 os. tod. and £9557 15s. 9d. in money 
value and 47,731 Ibs. and 45,877 Ibs. respectively in weight. Notwith- 
standing warnings given to consumers against placing in the money- 
box of the meter coins which they know will not cause it to work, the 
practice continues, though Mr. Timmins says it is decreasing. The 
consumers do not make any secret of the fact that the coins are 
deposited for security, At the beginning of the year, there were on 
the register 13,167 consumers by ordinary and 8817 by prepayment 
meters, and at the end of the year there were 12,997 of the former and 
9352 of the latter; giving a decrease of 170 ordinary meters, or 1°29 per 
cent., and an increase of 535 prepayment meters, or 6°06 per cent. 
The total increase in the number of consumers for the year was 365, or 
1°66 per cent. The number of gas cooking-stoves fixed at the beginning 
of the year was 1878, and at the end of the year 1802; being adecrease 
of 76, or 4°04 per cent. Hence the decrease in the consumption of gas 
under this head during the year of 4,837,800 cubic feet, or 11°57 per 
cent. Mr. Timmins says this abnormal “slump” in the use of gas for 
cooking is undoubtedly due to the general condition of trade being so 
bad, and not to the waning popularity of gas for this purpose. 

Coming to the financial part of the report, the gross profit for the 
past year was £28,543, compared with £27,959 in the preceding twelve 
months ; the net profit being £4565, against £4826 before. The aver- 
age profit for the past 26 years is £23,865 gross, or 9 84 per cent. on the 
capital invested, and £9519 net, including the value of the gas supplied 
free for public lighting within the borough, which for the year just 
ended represents £5521 net. This, added to the net profit for the year, 
represents £10,086 as the total net profit. The cost of coal carbonized 
and its equivalent last year was 11s. 34d. per ton, compared with 
tos, 11}d. before. As the revenue from residuals was gs. g$d. and 
gs. 9}d. in the two years, the net cost was 1s. 6d. and rs. gd. respec- 
tively ; the average for the past 25 years being ros. 63d., 7s. ro}d., and 
2s. 8d. per ton. 

Mr. Timmins says the working results and costs for the year covered 
by his report ‘“‘compare favourably, as in the past, with the best- 
managed gas-works in the country.” It is regrettable that the con- 
sumption of gas was below that of the preceding year; but it was 
so small that Mr. Timmins considers that “rock-bottom” has been 
reached in the downward grade of the annual aggregate consumption, 
and that in his next report he will have the pleasure of showing a con- 
siderable increase in the output. 

In conclusion, he expresses his pleasure in thanking the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and every member of the Gas Committee for the sup- 
port and encouragement they gave him during the year in the manage- 
ment of what is one of the most important undertakings of the 
Corporation. He also testified to the loyal co-operation of those of 
the staff who are associated with him. 





MOSSLEY CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Engineer’s Annual Report. 
In the course of his report on the working of the gas undertaking 
of the Mossley Corporation in the year ended the 25th of March last, 


the Engineer and Manager (Mr. James Taylor) states that the gross 
revenue was £21,627, and the gross expenditure £15,612; leaving a 
gross profit of £6015. The instalments to the sinking fund amounted 
to £1403, and the interest on loans to £2939—together, £4342—making 
the net profit on the year’s working £1673. Of this amount, £640 was 
transferred to the borough fund. The market for residuals improved 
considerably during the year ; and the prices received may be regarded 
as fairly satisfactory. A contract was made for the sale of tar and 
ammoniacal liquor for a period of five years; the prices being regu- 
lated by a sliding-scale dependent upon the market values of the 
resultant products. A considerable reduction was made last year in 
the amount of unaccounted-for gas; the quantity being 12,318,800 
cubic feet, against 14,250,400 cubic feet before. Mr. Taylor thinks this 
difference of 1,931,600 cubic feet, taken in conjunction with the in- 
creased sale of 6,725,400 cubic feet during the year, may be regarded 
as highly satisfactory, especially as the comparisons are now made 
under precisely similar conditions, and the figures are not affected by 
variations of temperature. He says the saving is largely due to the 
renewal of one of the trunk mains, and also to the attention given to 
the repair or renewal of mains and service pipes where they were 
suspected of being defective. 

Accompanying Mr. Taylor’s report is an analysis of the expenditure 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold for each of the last three financial 
years, prepared by Mr. Thomas Brooke, the Borough Accountant. 
Taking the figures for the past two years, we find the the total cost in 
IgIO-II was 29'079d., against 31°587d. in 1909-10; the net profit being 
3'226d., compared with 1:023d. In acomparison of working results 
in the three-years period, Mr. Brooke shows that the make of gas per 
ton of coal carbonized rose from 10,666 cubic feet in 1908-9 to 11,691 
cubic feet in 1909-10, and 11,735 cubic feet last year ; and the quantity 
sold per ton from 9684 to 10,413 and 10,714 cubic feet. 


_— 


Deficits of an Electricity and Tramways Board.—The Stalybridge, 
Hyde, Mossley, and Dukinfield Electricity and Tramways Board have 
been a bad creation financially for the districts concerned. It is a 
clumsy, boastful concern; and the louder it boasts the deeper it gets 
into the mire of financial deficit. The “‘ North Cheshire Herald ’’ was 
recently referring to the subject of the Board’s finances; and a week 
later, a worse complexion still was put on to the state of affairs by the 
following paragraph: “ We have had our attention drawn, by a towns- 
man, to our leader of last week, with regard to this Board’s under- 
taking ; and he points out that in the Hyde abstract of accounts no 
mention is made of the loss prior to commencing work—viz., in the 
year 1903-4, which he states to be, on the authority of the Dukinfield 
abstract of accounts—Tramways department, £4484 2s. 4d., electricity 
£3266. These bring the gross total losses, on the two departments, up 
to £86,76014s. 11d., which means a sum of £21,690 3s. 9d., that each 
partner has had to pay.” 








LINCOLN CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 


An Increased Carry-Over. 


At the Meeting of the Lincoln City Council last Tuesday, Alderman 
Wallis, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, submitted figures relating 


to the working of the gas undertaking in the past financial year. He 
said, after allocating £5000 to the relief of the rates and placing £630 
to the reserve fund, the Committee increased the carry-over from 
£1133 to £2368, of which sum £400 would be required to pay for the 
coke-breaker recently installed at the Bracebridge works. They had 
every reason to anticipate a very successful current year. They had 
almost completed the purchase of gas coal ; and the prices were some- 
what lower than before. On the other hand, the repairs and altera- 
tions to the plant would cost more than usual, owing to the contract 
for improved retort-settings at the Newland works. They were re- 
modelling one-half of the retort-settings this year at a cost of £1100; 
and repairs to purifiers and other small matters would involve probably 
a further {250. The maintenance of mains would not require the same 
outlay as last year; and, so far as they could see at present, the total 
expenditure for 1911-12 would be rather less than more in com- 
parison with the previous year. The gas revenue for the current year 
would be about {1000 down, owing to the reduction of 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the selling price, which took effect after the 1st of October, 
and the increased discount of 2} per cent. granted to prepayment con- 
sumers. The various residual products promised to yield a revenue 
in excess of last year. The most important of these products was 
coke, and it was higher in its market value than twelve months ago. 
Tar showed very little change ; but sulphate of ammonia was making 
more money than before. They would recover from these sources 
some of the revenue to be sacrified by the reduction in the price of gas. 
Under ordinary circumstances, they expected to be able, in March 
next, to present a report equal to anything in the past. 


— 


KENDAL GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 





The Action of the Chairman of the Health Committee. 
The results of the working of the Gas and Water Departments of 
the Kendal Corporation in the past financial year were submitted to 
the Town Council at their last meeting. 


The gross profit of the gas undertaking was £3667 ; and after setting 
aside £2803 for interest and sinking fund charges, there was a surplus 
of £864, out of which £400 was voted in relief of the rates. The 
reserve fund remains at £5000; and the sinking fund, including debt 
repaid, stands at £14,003. During the year the quantity of coal and 
cannel carbonized amounted to 8332 tons 10 cwt.; the total cost de- 
livered on the works being £6670, or at the rate of 16s. per ton. The 
gas made was 89,837,300 cubic feet ; being an increase of 5,807,600 
cubic feet, or 6°91 per cent. The quantity sent out as per consumers’ 
meters, was 82,261,400 cubic feet—an increase of 5,083,600 cubic feet, 
or 6 59 per cent. The consumption was made up as follows: Slot 
meters, 17,608,800 cubic feet ; private lighting, cooking, &c., 57,319,800 
cubic feet ; public lighting (estimate) 7,333,600 cubic feet, unaccounted- 
for gas, 6,847,500 cubic feet, used on the works, 728,400 cubic feet. 
There are 1856 ordinary and 1876 prepayment consumers on the 
books. The receipts for residuals show an all-round increase. The 
gross profit of the water undertaking amounted to £2314. 

When moving the adoption of the minutes, Alderman Monkhouse 
referred to the figures relating to the gas undertaking, and said they 
had reached the high-water mark with respect to the quantity of gas 
sold. When he looked at the figures, it brought to his memory how in 
1894, when Mr. Arthur Silverthorne was the gas expert for the Cor- 
poration, he predicted that in 16 years the output of gas would be 
doubled. This was received with a great deal of incredulity and 
suspicion; but nevertheless the prophecy had come true. Of the 
profit of £864 left at their disposal, £400 had been voted towards the 
district rate, and part of the balance (£351) had been allocated to 
extinguishing the cost of the Burneside extension. The reduction in 
the price of gas last year from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
had had an effect upon the receipts, making a loss of about £700 on 
the year. Thecookery rentals were also abolished, except for the first 
year, which meant a loss of revenue of £113. The number of con- 
sumers was 3'732—1856 ordinary and 1876 prepayment. When they 
took the works over, he thought there were only too slot-meter 
consumers on the books ; and now they had increased so as to be the 
larger number—the increase for the past year being 48. Gas-cookers 
had also increased 221 over last year; the present number being 1145. 
In addition to the various benefits to consumers and contributing to the 
rates, out of their surplus they paid in rates and taxes on the gas-works 
just over £700 a year. The results had justified the action of the 
Council in reducing the price of gas, and proved his contention that the 
cheaper the gas was the more the people woulduseit. Passing on todeal 
with the leaflet of the Chairman of the Health Committee, to which atten- 
tion has been recently called in the “‘ Journat,” Alderman Monkhouse 
said he thought that it was hardly fair of Dr. Parker to make such 
severe strictures on another department in the same body, and also 
praise up another article against which a great deal could be said if 
one was so desirous. He had taken the trouble, since the leaflet was 
placed in his hands, to get expert advice upon what Dr. Parker said in 
it ; and at an appropriate time he would be able to put quite a different 
complexion uponit. The leaflet said the electric light was everything 
desirable. Had the author gone a step farther, and said the electric 
light had excellent points, but it was a most detrimental thing for the 
eyes, he thought Dr. Parker would have said what he was perfectly 
justified in saying. The Medical Officers in London themselves, in 
their Association, had taken out the electric light, and replaced it by 
incandescent gas on this account, because of the large number being 
blinded through the use of electric light. He did not say this in oposi- 
tion to the electric light, but he did not want gas to be quite snuffed 
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out; and, notwithstanding the leaflet, he thought they would be pros- 
perous during the current year. Having himself used gas for fifty 
years, he wondered whether he really was alive after hearing what Dr. 
Parker had to say about its injurious effect. Proceeding to deal with 
the water accounts, Alderman Monkhouse said he was sorry he could 
not show a surplus; but he pointed out that for seven years they had 
adopted the policy, with water as well as with gas, of taking nothing 
from the capital account for new mains, &c., but paying for them out 
of revenue. He hoped, if there was no extraordinary expenditure, that 
they would be able to wipe off the adverse balance and show a surplus 
next year. They did not expect to make money out of the water supply, 
but expected it to pay its way. If it did this, they were satisfied. 

After some remarks on the quality of the water, the minutes were 
passed. 


OLDBURY GAS DEPARTMENT. 





Accounts for the Past Year. 


The accounts of the Gas Department of the Oldbury Urban District 
Council for the year ended the 31st of March, as prepared by the 
General Manager (Mr. A. Cooke), were submitted at the meeting of 
the Council last Friday and passed. 


The total quantity of gas sold by meter was 119,506,600 cubic feet— 
an increase of 6,306,000 cubic feet on the sale in the preceding year. 
This brought in a revenue of £14,452; and £2170 was received for 
public lighting. Adding the adjustments for stock, &c., and deducting 
discounts and allowances, the net receipts for gasamounted to £15,869. 
Residuals produced £4599; and the total revenue was £20,899. The 
expenditure on the manufacture of gas was £12,645 (coal and oil cost- 
ing £7315, and repairs and maintenance of works and plant £3487) ; 
on distribution, £1519; on public lighting, £948; rents, rates, and 
taxes came to £1362; management expenses were £368; and the 
total expenditure was £16,843—leaving a balance of £4056 to go 
to the profit and loss account. After paying the interest on mort- 
gages and the instalment of loans, and transferring {600 to the 
general district rate account, the net profit was £465. This added 
to £8572 brought forward made up a total of £9037. The total quan- 
tity of coal carbonized was 10,295 tons; and the quantity of oil used 
31,789 gallons. The make of gas per ton was 12,439 cubic feet. The 
quantity of coal gas made was 128,071,000 cubic feet ; of carburetted 
water gas, 12,526,000 cubic feet—total, 140,597,000 cubic feet. In 
addition to the 119,506,600 cubic feet of gas sold through meters, the 
public lighting took 14,250,000 cubic feet, and 993,400 cubic feet were 
used on the works; making a total of 134,750,000 cubic feet—leaving 
5,847,000 cubic feet, or 4°15 per cent., unaccounted for. The residuals 
products made during the year were : Coke, 6434 tons, of which 1798 
tons were used in manufacture ; breeze, 32 tons; tar, 112,313 gallons; 
ammoniacal liquor, 243,867 gallons; sulphocyanide, 28,776 gallons. 


_— 
_ 


ROCHDALE GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The Policy as to Grants in Aid of the Rates. 


An important announcement was made at last Thursday’s meeting 
of the Rochdale Town Council by Mr. Walker, the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, in the course of a reply to the following questions put 
by Mr. Mattley : 

‘“«(1) Whether, with a view to increased sales of gas, and at the same 
time to minimize the emission of smoke from house fires, the Gas Com- 
mittee will consider the advisability of abolishing, or reducing, at an 
early date, rents for gas-stoves and for meters used for gas-stoves, as 
is done in other towns? (2) Whether, in view of the large gas profits, 
and the admitted unsoundness of the policy of making large gains from 
trading departments to be devoted to rate aid, which at present obtains 
in the borough, the Committee will consider the advisability of reducing 
the price at an early date in order that consumers may directly partici- 
pate in the profits they produce ?” 

In his reply, Mr. Walker said he was sure the Committee would not 
be unwilling to take the two questions into consideration at the earliest 
convenient date. He indicated that the Gas Committee had an open 
mind on these matters, adding that the members had not yet had an 
opportunity of considering either the price of gas or of electricity. 
Mr. Walker gave the following written replies to other questions, of 
which notice had been given by Mr. Mattley. 

What is the approximate number of gas cooking-stoves in use in the 
borough per 100 houses ?—We have no means of ascertaining the per- 
centage of houses having cooking-stoves in use other than those hired 
from the Gas Department. 

What is the approximate number of gas cooking-stoves on hire to 
consumers ?—At March 31 last, there were 3241 stoves on hire to con- 
sumers in the whole area of supply; but separate figures for the 
borough only are not available. 

What is the revenue from gas cooking-stoves on hire to consumers ? 
—The revenue from stove-rents for the last financial year was {£922 
tgs. 4d. The greater part of this was expended on their maintenance 
and renewal. 

What is the approximate number of gas-meters on hire for cooking- 
stoves? No record is kept of the purpose for which gas-meters are 
hired. It is not known, therefore, how many are used in connection 
with gas-stoves alone; but the total number of meters on hire over the 
whole area of supply was 2772 on March 31 last. 

What is the revenue from gas-meters to consumers ?—Last year’s 
income from gas-meter rents was £635 16s. 5d., and was applied to 
their maintenance and depreciation. 

What is the number of feet of gas supplied by automatic meters for 
a penny, and when was the existing price fixed ?—Twenty-five cubic 
feet of gas are supplied through automatic meters for a penny, and the 
existing price was fixed in 1903 when the existing charges for gas were 
fixed ; 3020 of these meters are now in use. 








SALFORD GAS-COAL CONTRACTS. 


Council Rescind Resolution as to Publication of Prices. 
At the Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday, con- 
siderable discussion took place in regard to a resolution introduced by 


Mr. J. Willett with the object of preventing the publication on the 
agenda of the prices paid by the Gas Committee for coal and cannel, 
It was argued by Mr. Willett that the decision of the Council in July, 
1909, by which the prices paid by the Gas Committee for coal and 
cannel were stated, had adversely affected the department in a pecuniary 
sense. He denied that his resolution would mean secrecy, because 
any ratepayer who so desired could, through his representative on the 
Council, find out the prices in the tenders for the supply of coal and 
cannel received by the department, and also the names of the firms 
tendering. What the Gas Committee required was the privilege 
to buy coal at the lowest possible prices ; and under the terms of his 
resolution, there would be no possibility of corrupt practices. It was 
the desire of the Gas Committee to reduce the price of gas and to grant 
concessions to the consumers by prepayment meters ; and his resolution 
would help them to bring this about. He was prepared to concede to 
the slot-meter users an extra 6 cubic feet per 1d. 

In support of the resolution, Mr. Windsor said he had come to the 
conclusion that, under a system of competitive tendering without 
negotiation, they did not get the lowest price. It was their duty, as 
members of the Council, to buy coal at the lowest possible figure ; 
and the people who entrusted them with the spending of public money 
would demand that this should be done. The negotiations for the 
purchase of coal and cannel required by the Gas Department could 
be left with a Special Committee ; and he was certain the Corporation 
would benefit considerably by the adoption of the resolution. 

An amendment was submitted by Mr. Pickering to the effect that it 
be an instruction to the Gas Committee that if tenders were invited no 
bartering or negotiating should take place with those who tendered ; 
but it was not seconded. 

In opposing the resolution, Mr. A. Williamson quoted a series of 
figures with a view to showing that the policy of publicity as to the 
coal prices had been of advantage to the borough. He maintained 
that the object of the resolution was to concentrate in the hands of one 
or two men the whole of the power with regard to the negotiations for 
the supply of coal and cannel. On one occasion, the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee himself accepted tenders for large quantities of coal 
and cannel ; and the Council were now, by the resolution before them, 
asked to perpetuate such a state of things. 

In the subsequent discussion, which extended over an hour, and at 
times became violent, the resolution was carried by 26 votes to 20. 


WAKEFIELD CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 





The Water Engineer of the Wakefield Corporation (Mr. C. Clemesha 
Smith), in the course of his report for the past year, states that the 


consumption of water largely increased ; the daily average having been 
2,766,000 gallons, or 134,200 gallons (5*1 per cent.) more than the con- 
sumption in 1909. The increase was general. More water was used 
in the city for trade and domestic purposes ; and every district outside, 
except one, took a larger quantity. The increase in consumption was 
equalled by the reduction of waste. The total consumption, city 
and out-districts, was 462,208,000 gallons; and the net increase was 
48,981,300 gallons. In 1898, the average daily consumption of water 
was 2,539,000 gallons, and the revenue was £28,333, or 7'3d. per 1000 
gallons used ; in 1910 the average consumption was 2,766,000 gallons 
and the revenue £36,750, or 8*7d. per tooo gallons. The treatment 
of the water for the prevention of plumbo-solvency has been effectual. 
The cost of labour and materials was 3s. 64d. per million gallons, 
against 3s. rod. in 1909; and the cost of cleaning filter-beds, &c., was 
38. 14d., against 3s. 2?d. The mains in the city are 61°7 miles long ; 
and there are 31°6 miles outside—making a total of 93°3 miles. The 
working expenses, which include all outgoings other than rates, taxes, 
sinking fund, and interest, have been considerably reduced. In 1892, 
the amount was £4343; last year it was £3828, or 12 per cent. less. 
The rate-in-aid in 1910 was 6d. in the pound, the amount required 
being £4455, against 1s. 3d. in the pound in 1903. Exclusive of the 
rate-in-aid, the revenue has increased from £24,248 in 1892 to £36,580, 
or 51 percent., in 1910. The total expenditure last year was £40,405 ; 
being an increase of £518. 


~<e— 


HALIFAX CORPORATION WATER-WORKS. 





Remedying Defects at the Walshaw Dean Reservoirs. 
The members of the Halifax Corporation visited the reservoirs at 
Walshaw Dean last Tuesday, for the purpose of inspecting the progress 


of the work which is being carried on there to remedy leaks. The 
reservoirs, three in number, were formally opened five years ago ; but 
soon afterwards the fact was revealed that they were not water-tight. 
At the bottom embankment, water escaped at the rate of a million 
gallons a day; and at the middle embankment there was also a leak, 
but of a much less serious character. Within the past few weeks, how- 
ever, the Engineers—Messrs. G. H. Hill and Sons—have been able to 
make the gratifying announcement that the leakage at the bottom em- 
bankment had been entirely stopped. The total capital cost of the 
reservoirs up to the present is £347,264, which includes £22,580 for 
the remedial works. But before the middle reservoir is water-tight, 
this item will probably have increased to over £15,000. The method 
adopted by the Engineers, and now being followed at the middle em- 
bankment, was to discover the source of the leakage by sinking shafts. 
When this object had been achieved, the eroded puddle of the embank- 
ment was replaced, and 25 boreholes, each 5 inches diameter, were 
made. Down these liquid cement was poured and pumped until the 
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crevices in the strata were so choked that no more water could flow 
along them. So far 94 tons of cement have been used ; and the pro- 
cess will be continued until the boreholes can take no more grout. 

At the close of the inspection of the reservoirs, the party assembled 
for luncheon, after which the Chairman of the Water Committee (Mr. 
Mark Crossley) offered a few remarks. He said he thought the mem- 
bers of the Corporation would be satisfied with what they had seen. 
A long time had been spent over the job; but they had been saving 
money by adopting the method of grouting instead of cutting an arm 
trench. He was quite hopeful that they would get as good result at 
the middle reservoir; and when this was done, they would have at 
Walshaw Dean reservoirs as cheap as any in the country, and a credit 
to Halifax. Future generations would thank the men who started the 
construction of these works, despite the assertion that they would 
never be wanted. The town had been highly favoured in the fact that 
there had been plenty of rain for years past ; but the first dry season 
that came, the town would have to draw from Walshaw Dean. 

Mr. Hill, jun., said that at the beginning they knew the leakage was 
round the east end of the bottom embankment ; and it would have 
been easy to cut there an arm trench 140 feet deep. But they followed 
another method ; and the patience which the Council had shown had 
its reward that day. Explaining the method of grouting, Mr. Hill said 
they grouted down the shaft 50 tons of cement; and the result en- 
couraged them in the opinion that if they could feed into the strata 
a sufficient quantity, they would choke up the crevices. Working on 
these lines, they bored 25 holes 4 feet apart, and thoroughly cleared 
them of all débris. In April last they grouted one hole continuously 
from one Wednesday evening till the following Saturday evening ; and 
the leakage stopped entirely. They were still filling the zone of strata 
at the east end of the trench, and it would be completed in a few 
weeks. Cement was a permanent cure, and he saw no reason why the 
lower reservoir should not remain at top-water level, as it had been 
seen that day. The cost was only one-third of what would otherwise 
have been spent on an arm trench. He hoped the work at the middle 
embankment would be equally successful. Ten out of the 28 bore- 
holes had been sunk ; and as soon as these were cleaned out, grouting 
would be commenced. The prospects were bright. He could assure 
all present that no time had been lost on the work, and no money had 
been wasted. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLIED UNDER COST AT SALFORD. 





The Agreement with the Manchester Ship Canal Company. 


The terms upon which the Salford Corporation supply electricity to 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company were discussed at a meeting of 
the Town Council last Wednesday. 


Mr. PURCELL, in introducing the subject, said he should like to know 
from the Chairman of the Electricity Committee whether, in view of 
the peculiar circumstances the Corporation were placed in with regard 
to the supply of electricity to the Ship Canal Company, he (the Chair- 
man) was prepared to advise the cutting-off of the supply to the Com- 
pany ; and also whether Mr. Billington was prepared to render to the 
Council a statement which would show the gross injustice from which 
Salford was at present suffering in consequence of the failure of the 
Company to carry out the agreement. 

Mr. BILLINGTON, in reply, said an agreement had been entered into 
with the Ship Canal Company for the supply of electricity for a period 
of fifteen years, and it could not be broken off at will. The Corpora- 
tion were compelled to furnish the supply. 

Mr. PurcELL: But we are supplying the Canal Company at the 
present time with electricity at less than cost. 

The Mayor (Alderman Phillips): Would it not be better to allow 
the matter to remain in the hands of the Committee ? 

Mr. PuRcELL said it had remained in the hands of the Committee 
for years. The Canal Company were taking from the Corporation 
500,000 units of electricity per annum, and were getting it at a price 
which was based upon an assumed consumption of 2 million units per 
annum. The Company had never used this quantity of current. If 
the Gas Committee made such an arrangement, the whole town would 
be ablaze. It was useless to say they could not interfere with the 
agreement. 

Mr. Bittincton said that, from what he could gather, when the 
agreement was made the Canal Company thought they would require 
about 2 million units per annum ; but there was nothing in the agree- 
ment which stipulated that they must take a given quantity. The pre- 
vious day the Deputy Town Clerk informed him that they could do 
nothing in the matter. The agreement was not made by the present 
Electricity Committee ; and apparently it was not within their power 
to terminate it. 

No resolution was passed; the opinion being that the Electricity 
Committee were helpless in the matter. 





Theft of Gas at Cardiff.—At the Cardiff Quarter Sessions a few 

ays ago, Henry Williams, a commercial traveller, was charged with 

stealing gas, the property of the Cardiff Gas Company. Evidence 
was given that, after the gas had been cut off, the prisoner’s house was 
watched by inspectors of the Company, who stated that from an 
adjoining garden they saw what they thought was a gas-flame burning 
in a chandelier in a back room. The suggestion was that the cap of 
the cut-off pipe had been removed. Mr. Williams, however, swore 
that the light seen was that of an oil-lamp which had been placed on 
the chandelier. He denied that he had ever interfered with the gas- 
fittings. Mrs. Williams and two visitors at the house on the night in 
question also stated that the light used was an oil-lamp. The Jury, 
who had had the evidence under consideration for close upon two 
hours, found Williams guilty. The Recorder (Mr. B. F. Williams, 
K.C.) sentenced him to three months in the second division ; remark- 
ing that this was a very small part of the punishment Williams had 


—" by having been charged with having committed a very mean 
eit, 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


The Corporation of Glasgow have purchased coal for the current 
year, to the amount of 669,000 tons, at a price which is 74d. per ton 
less than was paid a year ago. Bailie Paxton, the Convener of the 
Gas Committee, has given notice that he will move in the Committee : 
‘“‘ That, in order to increase the output of gas, and thereby materially 
help in the purification of the air, the Committee consider and report 
on the advisability of the Corporation supplying gas-cookers, range 
fittings, and grillers, for domestic purposes free of charge within the 
Corporation area of supply.” Application has been made by the pro- 
prietor of the estate of Broom, in the parish of Mearns, and from one 
of the feuars on the estate, for a supply of gas ; and the Gas Committee 
have replied that they cannot deal with the application meantime, but 
that they are willing to take it into consideration in the event of the 
estate of Broom and the adjoining area being excluded by Parliament 
from the area of supply of the Busby Gas Company. 

As will be seen from a report in another column, the appeal by the 
Corporation of Falkirk against the decision of Sheriff-Substitute Moffatt 
in the charge which the Corporation brought against Bailie H. 
Russell, with reference to the alleged illegal use of gas, has been re- 
fused by the Supreme Court, and the decision of the Sheriff-Substitute 
affirmed. The decision is upon a question of relevancy; and con- 
sequently the merits of the subject of the charge have not yet 
been reached by any inquiry hitherto made. The decision was 
given on Tuesday; and on Thursday the Special Committee of the 
Falkirk Town Council who have been in charge of the matter met to 
consider the situation. They have resolved not to drop proceedings, 
but to bring a summary complaint before the Sheriff-Substitute at 
Falkirk, charging Bailie Russell, under section 38 of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1871, with abstraction of gas. The section provides that 
“every person who wilfully, fraudulently, or by culpable negligence 
injures or suffers to be injured any pipes, meter, or fittings belonging 
to the undertakers, or alters the index to any meter, or prevents any 
meter from duly registering the quantity of gas supplied, or fraudu- 
lently abstracts, consumes, or uses gas of the undertakers, shall (without 
prejudice to any other right or remedy for the protection of the under- 
takers or the punishment of the offender), for every such offence, for- 
feit and pay to the undertakers a sum not exceeding five pounds, and 
the undertakers may, in addition thereto, recover the amount of any 
damage by them sustained.” 

In the Helensburgh Town Council last night, it was reported by 
Bailie Mitchell, the Convener of the Gas Committee, that gas making 
had been begun in the new vertical retorts, and that the best results 
had been obtained. The Council entered into contracts for coal for 
the current year, at the average price of 11s. 113d. per ton, which is 3d. 
per ton less than last year. The quantity contracted for (5000 tons) is 
less than that purchased last year by more than rIooo tons, on account 
of the results which are expected from the new carbonizing plant. 

The Lasswade and Bonnyrigg Gas Company, Limited, have reduced 
the price of gas from 3s. 114d. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

I have before now called attention to the leniency with which persons 
accused of stealing from prepayment gas-meters are treated by Sheriff- 
Substitute Campbell Smith, of Dundee. An instance occurred yester- 
day which I look upon as being of the same kind ; but on this occasion 
the learned gentleman went farther than he has hitherto gone in show- 
ing his mind upon the subject. Two boys had admitted before him 
that they had been guilty of breaking open a prepayment gas-meter in 
a billiard-room. The Sheriff's remark was that penny-in-the-slot gas- 
meters were a humbug, but stealing from them was a most contemp- 
tible kind of theft. He put the boys under probation. I cannot help 
thinking that it will be a long time indeed before “‘contemptible ” thefts 
of this sort are put down unless the thieves are treated with more 
firmness than a probation order. 

The Kelty Gas Company, Limited, earned a profit last year of £1651. 
A dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. is being paid, and the price of gas 
is to be continued at 3s. rod. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The contract for the public lighting of the burgh of Inverkeithing has 
been renewed with the Gas Company, at the prices of 33s. per annum 
for ordinary lamps, and £3 3s. per lamp for all-night lamps. 

The Dunfermline District Committee were applied to on Tuesday, on 
behalf of the Fife Coal Company, Limited, for permission to lay pipes 
for the supply of gas to houses which the Company are at present 
erecting at Newmills. The Roads Committee, it was reported, had 
considered the matter, and recommended that permission be granted on 
the usual conditions. Mr. Millar said he understood that the burgh of 
Dunfermline had obtained sanction from them to lay a gas-pipe from 
Dunfermline to Culross, and probably this might interfere with that 
arrangement. It was explained that the Fife Coal Company were to 
erect gas-works for the supply of their own houses; and they had 
indicated that they would be prepared to supply others, as well. Mr. 
Millar said it was exceedingly likely that in the near future application 
would be made for the formation of a special lighting district in the 
Lowvalleyfield district, and he questioned whether, in view of this, it 
was desirable that they should encourage the provision of gas by a 
separate private concern. They had to look to the rateable value of a 
defined area for lighting and scavenging ; and if they allowedalargeslice 
to be taken out of that area bya private company, they would be diminish- 
ing the available assessable value. The recommendation was adopted. 
This application was somewhat disconcerting to the Town Council of 
Dunfermline, in view of their expectation that they would be allowed 
to serve the district from the pipe they are about to lay to Culross. On 
Wednesday, accordingly, a deputation from the Council repaired to 
Leven, where they had an interview with Mr. Charles Carlow, the 
Managing-Director of the Fife Coal Company. They explained the 
situation to Mr. Carlow, who, at the close, indicated that his Company 
would be quite prepared to consider any proposals which might be 
advanced with the object of obviating competing gas undertakings. 
The Company will not erect gas-works if the Corporation supply them 
with gas at a rate which they consider cheap enough. 

A meeting of the ratepayers of Thornton was held on Friday evening, 
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to consider the report of the Committee who had been appointed to in- 
quire as to obtaining asupply of gas forthe villiage. The terms offered 
by the Corporation of Kirkcaldy and by the Gas Companies at Windy- 
gates and Cardenden were read; and it was at once agreed that the 
terms that had been offered by the Kirkcaldy Gas Committee were the 
most favourable. 

Then, it is stated, Mr. Magnus Speedie, at great length, gave his 
views as to the alleged superiority of electricity over gas for lighting, 
cooking, &c. Mr. Fenwick followed, with comparative statements 
from several sources as to the cost of electricity as against gas, show- 
ing that electricity could not compare with gas—gas being, when tested 
by candle power, very much cheaper for lighting. The meeting unani- 
mously agreed to request the Corporation of Kirkcaldy to introduce a 
supply of gas into Thornton. On Thursday, the Gas Committee of the 
Kirkcaldy Corporation had the finding of the Thornton ratepayers com- 
municated to them; and they agreed to recommend the Town Council 
to authorize them to proceed with thescheme, in the event of their being 
satisfied that there was a sufficient demand from Thornton to justify it. 
The offer of the Kirkcaldy Corporation is tosupply gas at Thornton at 
4s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, which is 1s. 3d. higher than in Kirkcaldy, 
with the condition that the price will be reduced when there is a reduc- 
tion in Kirkcaldy, or when the annual consumption of gas in Thornton 
amounts to over 3 million cubic feet. 

A meeting of large gas consumers was held in the Masonic Hall at 
Stonefield, Blantyre, on Thursday, to hear the report of a deputation 
who had been appointed to wait upon the Directors of the Blantyre 
Gas Company with reference to the price of gas. The deputation 
reported that the Directors had refused to grant them an interview, or 
to make any reduction in the price. The deputation were of opinion, 
from the information at their disposal, that a strong case existed for a 
substantial reduction. It was arranged that a public meeting should 
be held immediately after the holidays, ‘‘to protest against the exorbi- 
tant price presently being charged to consumers.” The Directors of 
the Gas Company are a generation behind the present day. Their 
attitude might have been quite appropriate at one time; but it will not 
do now to refuse to give a hearing to people who consider that they 
have acomplaint. The public meeting to be held will very probably 
result in a movement for the introduction of electric lighting ; possibly, 
though not so likely, of high-pressure gas lighting from some of the 
gas undertakings in the neighbourhood. 

The Motherwell Gas Company, Limited, had a make of gas last 
year of 109,681,900 cubic feet—an increase of 3,229,600 cubic feet over 
the previous year. A dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. has been 
declared. 

Ata meeting of the St. Andrews Town Council on Monday, the Light- 
ing Committee recommended acceptance of an offer by the St. 
Andrews Gas Company to regulate the supply of gas for public lighting 
by placing a governor on each lamp. Increased pressure had resulted 
from the laying of a new trunk main, and the Company offered to 
reduce the consumption by 144 per cent. The governors would allow 





34 cubic feet of gas per hour to pass ; but the Company would charge 
for only 3 cubic feet. The recommendation was approved of. 

It is intimated that in Johnstone the Corporation have ascertained 
that the net profit for the past year has been more than {600. The 
Corporation have been successful in purchasing coal for the current 
year on better terms than last year; and they anticipate that they will 
be able to reduce the price of gas from 2s. 2d. to 1s. 114d. per 1000 
cubic feet for lighting, and to 1s. 93d. for power purposes. 

The Alyth Gas Company have closed a satisfactory year, and have 
paid a dividend of 5 percent. The usual honorarium has been granted 
to the Manager and the foreman. 

The Anstruther Gas Company, Limited, have paid a dividend of 6 per 
cent., and placed £200 to the reserve fund. The price of gas has been 
continued at 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; but meter-rents have been 
reduced by one half. 

The announcement is made that it is proposed to hold an exhibition 
of gas appliances in Aberdeen at the end of this year; and also that it 
is under the consideration of the Gas Committee of the Town Council 
to supply gas cooking-stoves on more liberal terms than at present. 

In the Peterhead Town Council on Monday, it was reported that the 
Gas Committee had had before them a report by Messrs. James Meston 
and Co., of Aberdeen, upon the financial position of the gas undertak- 
ing, which had been obtained because of a letter in February last from 
the Office of the Secretary for Scotland. The Town Clerk was instructed 
to transmit a copy of the report to the Secretary for Scotland, along 
with the answers suggested by Messrs. Meston and Co. to the ques- 
tions from the Office. The Gas Committee, it was explained, intended 
to further consider the report, with a view to recommending to the 
Town Council whatever action might be thought fit. 





The Oldham Gas Committee decided that in cases where gas is 
not used for lighting purposes the cost of fixing gas-cookers should be 
charged, and also a rental to cover depreciation. When, however, the 
minutes came before the Town Council, Alderman Wilde said he would 
take this matter back for reconsideration, as he had had a conversation 
with the Chairman of the Electricity Committee on the subject, and 
he thought the two Committees would desire to have a conference 
upon it. 

We have received from Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Limited, 
an artistic brochure on the management of gas cooking-ranges, with 
recipes for every-day use, by Mrs..H. M. Young. The recipes are 
arranged in the order of courses on a menu, and each item is appro- 
priately and effectively illustrated. The title is given in French as well 
as English. The recipes are preceded and followed by some useful 
hints on cooking. Mrs. Young’s larger work has been found very help- 
ful to users of gas-stoves; and the little book under notice will doubt- 
less be welcomed by many for the amount of information it furnishes 
in a handy form. 
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Gas-Heated Appliances for 
every Industry. 


Furnaces for Draught, Blast, and High 
Pressure Gas, 
Bunsen Burners, Blowpipes, &c. 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., Essex Works, BIRMINGHAM. : 





Pyrometers, Blowers, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


{For Table of “Tar Products Prices,” see p. 130.] 





Sulphate of Ammonia. LivERPOOL, July 8, 


The strength of the market continues unabated, and all available 
supplies have been readily taken up at further hardening values. 
There has again been a good inquiry from.direct consumers, of which 
a fair portion has resulted in actual business ; buyers having evidently 
become more reconciled to the high level now attained. The closing 
quotations are £13 tos. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £13 11s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool, and £13 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. In the forward 
position, it is recorded that £13 12s. 6d. f.o.b. at the principal ports has 
been obtained for delivery up to the end of this year, as well as for the 
first half of 1912, and manufacturers are now holding for £13 15s. per 
ton. 

Nitrate of Soda. 


The situation remains without change, and the prices required on 


spot are still 9s. 1ogd. per cwt. for ordinary and ros. 14d. for refined 
quality. 


Lonpon, July 10, 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products remain very steady. In pitch, a fair 
amount of business has been done during the past week at improved 
prices. Creosote remains steady. Benzols are quiet, though prices 
keep fairly firm. Solvent naphtha is quiet ; but there is a fair demand 
for heavy naphtha. Crude carbolic continues firm. 

The average values during the week were : Tar, 19s. to 23s., ex works. 
Pitch, London, 38s. to 38s. 6d. ; east coast, 37s. 6d. to 38s. ; west coast, 
Manchester, 37s. to 37s. 6d., Liverpool, 37s. 6d.to 38s., Clyde, 37s. 6d. 
to 37s.9d. Benzol, go per cent., casks included, London, gd. to o4d.; 
North, 9d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 8d. to 94d. ; 
North, 84d. togd. Toluol, casks included, London, 93d. to 10d. ; North, 
gid. to 94d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 4d. to 43d. ; North, 
33d. to 34d. ; solvent naphtha, casks included, London, 11d. to 113d. ; 
North, tod. to ro§d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 114d. 
to1s. o4d.; North, rod. torogd. Creosote, in bulk, London, 28d. to 23d. ; 
North, 1d. to 2d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 2$d. Carbolic acid, 60 
per cent., casks included, east coast, 1s. 10d. to 1s. to4d.; west coast, 
1s.gd. to 1s.9§d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to £8 10s. ; salts, 40s. to 42s. 6d., 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. per unit, packages in- 
cluded and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There has been a further improvement in the value of this article 
during the past week, and a fair amount of business has been done for 
both prompt and forward delivery. Actual Beckton to-day is quoted 
£13 2s. 6d. ; outside London makes, £12 17s. 6d.; Hull, £13 8s. od. 


to £13 10s. ; Liverpool, £13 11s. 3d. to £13 12s. 6d. ; Leith, £13 11s. 3d. 
to £13 12s.6d., and for forward £13 15s., is quoted. Middlesbrough 
quote £13 8s. od. 


ee 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade in the North of England has been interfered with 
by the labour unrest ; and it may be more shown in the early future, 
as the Northumbrian miners are voting strongly against the present 
system of working. Best Northumbrian steam coals have, conse- 
quently, risen to 11s. 3d. and 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. ; second-class steams 
are gs. 6d. ; and steam smalls are from 5s. 3d. to 6s. 3d. The produc- 
tion is now full, and the shipment is being more peaceably conducted. 
In the gas coal trade, there is not so much dread of the future, but 
there is more desire to accumulate stock. Durham gas coals are about 
gs. 6d. per ton f.o.b. for second-class kinds ; and best Durhams are 
steady at about tos. 3d. For ‘“‘ Wear” specials, about tos. 9d. per ton 
is the f.o.b. quotation at present. Tenders for about 65,000 tons of 
gas coal for Trieste have just been sent in. There are also orders in 
the market for gas coal for Genoa; but the views of buyers and 
sellers are a little apart. Coke is in better demand. Good gas coke 
is quoted from 13s. 9d. to 14s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne or Wear. 
Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade continues quiet. Shipment demands are very unsatisfactory ; 
and the home request is not very much better. The outlook is poor. 
Prices are now quoted at: Ell, 8s. 3d. to gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
Glasgow ; splint, 9s. 3d. to gs. 6d.; and steam, 8s. 9d. to 9s. The 
shipments for the week amounted to 326,221 tons—a decrease of 
6430 tons upon the previous week, and of 33,549 tons upon the corre- 
sponding week last year. For the year to date, the total shipments 
have been 7,928,386 tons—a decrease upon the corresponding period 
of 24,998 tons. 








Gas Workers’ Wages at Sunderland.—A deputation of the Gas 
Workers and General Labourers’ Union, consisting of Mr. H. Lynas 
and representatives of the men in each department of the Sunderland 
Gas-Works, waited upon the Directors of the Company last Wednes- 
day, in furtherance of their application for an increase of wages for 
all the men employed at the works. Some time ago, the Directors 
offered an increase of 1s. per week to all except the retort-house men, 
who work eight hours a day. The men declined this until the offer 
was extended to all the men. The Directors agreed to give 1s. a week 
increase to all their workers; and on the question of holidays they 
also agreed to grant the men a day’s holiday on Christmas Day and 
Good Friday, with a full day’s pay. This gives the men four days’ 
holiday in the year, against three as at present. It is understood 
that the Union will recommend the acceptance of these terms as a full 
settlement of the question. 




















PAPER BAG COOKERY 


DIFFICULTIES. 


In an interesting paragraph in the “ Journal,” 
dated June 27, it was stated that as much gas 
was consumed with Paper Bag Cookery as with 
the ordinary method, and that a Cooker with an 
oven smaller than that usualiy supplied would 
better meet the requirements of the ordinary 
household and prevent waste of heat. MAIN’S 


KENT COOKER 


meets the case. It is an efficient and handy little 
Cooker designed to take up the smallest amount 
of room consistent with practical purposes. With 
or without adjustable stand. The “SUSSEX” 
is a slightly larger Cooker on the same lines. 


R. & A. MAIN, LTD., 


WORKS: 
Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; and Gothic Iron-Works, FALKIRK. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 
25, Princes St., Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield St., GLASGOW; 
56, Broad St., BIRMINGHAM; 83, Old Market St., BRISTOL; 
13, Whitworth St. West, MANCHESTER; 333, Queen St., MELBOURNE; 
and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY. 
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Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, last Tuesday, Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards sold, by order of trustees, stocks and shares in the Brighton 
and Hove, North Middlesex, and Southgate GasCompanies. The first 
lots offered were some fully-paid original £10 shares (10 per cent.) 
in the Southgate Company ; and they fetched £21 5s. to £21 10s. each. 
Some additional £10 shares (7 per cent.) were next offered ; and they 
were sold at £14 10s. to {14 12s. 6d. each. A parcel of additional 
ordinary 7 per cent. stock realized £145 per £100; a few {10 prefer- 
ence shares (5 per cent.) were sold at {11 5s. per share; and some 
4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock at par. Next came some addi- 
tional ordinary {10 shares in the North Middlesex Gas Company, 
ranking for a standard dividend of 7 per cent., but carrying £7 7s. per 
cent. ; and they fetched £15 tos. to £15 15s. each. Some 5 per cent. 
preference stock of the Company sold at £114 per f{100; and some 
5 per cent. debenture stock at {106. The final lots offered consisted 
of some original ordinary consolidated stock of the Brighton and Hove 
Gas Company, ranking for a standard dividend of to ger cent., but 
the last dividend having been at the rate of 11 percent. It fetched 
from £220 to £222 per f{100. The 6 per cent. “B” preference stock 
of the Company sold at from £136 to £137 per £100; some 4 per 
cent. perpetual debenture stock at from par to {100 5s.; and some 
5 per cent. similar stock at {120 to {120 10s. At the Crown Hotel, 
Marlow, Messrs. Lawrence and Son offered for sale, on Monday last 
week, roo additional £10 shares in the Great Marlow Water Company, 
Limited ; and the average price obtained was £16 2s. 6d. per share. 
Messrs. Hewett and Lee offered for sale at the Albion Hotel, Woking, 
on Tuesday, twenty fully-paid £5 shares and one £50 4 per cent. de- 
benture of the Woking Gas Company. The former fetched £107 tos, 
and the latter £50. 


<< - 


Electric Lighting in Dublin.—Some time ago, the Dublin Cor- 
poration applied to the Local Government Board for Ireland for sanc- 
tion to a loan of £128,129 for carrying out extensions of the electric 
lighting of the city. The application, which met with considerable 
opposition, was inquired into by the Board’s Chief Engineering 
Inspector (Dr. P. C. Cowan), whose report has been submitted. The 
Board have informed the Corporation that they will communicate their 
decision on all the points involved when they have given the matter the 
fullest consideration ; but they further state that, as they learn from 
the City Treasurer and the Law Agent, an offer of a loan at a mod- 
erate rate of interest has been received, the period during which it 
is to remain open being limited, and as some time must necessarily 
elapse before the Corporation can be addressed at length on the 
inquiry, they think it desirable that the Corporation should be enabled 
to raise a portion of the amount of the loan in question. They accord- 
ingly sanction the borrowing of a sum of £50,000 under section 237 
of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878; repayment to be made in a 
period not exceeding twenty years. 








Reductions in Price. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Glastonbury Town Council, a re- 
port was presented from the Gas Committee, announcing a reduction 
in the price of gas of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet to consumers by ordinary 
meter. Prepayment meter consumers receiving 16 cubic feet for 1d., 
with free cooker rental, would be given 18 cubic feet for 1d.; and those 
receiving this quantity, but who pay cooker rental, would be allowed 
the cooker free. The reductions came into force on the rst inst. At 
their meeting last Wednesday, the New Mills Urban District Council 
decided to reduce the price of gas by 13d. per 1000 cubic feet, bringing 
it down to 2s. 6d. There has been a reduction every year since the 
undertaking was acquired by the Council; and meter and stove rents 
have been abolished. Notice has been given of a proposal to be made 
at the next meeting of the Carlisle Town Council “that the price 
charged to consumers within the city be reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet.” On the recommendation of the Gas Committee, the Oldbury 
Urban District Council decided last Friday to make the following re- 
ductions in the price of gas from the September quarter: In one build- 
ing, per quarter, per 1000 cubic feet : Under 25,000 cubic feet, 2s. 6d. ; 
25,000 and under 100,000 cubic feet, 2s. 4d.; 100,000 cubic feet and 
upwards, 2s. 2d. ; gas for cooking, 2s. 2d. ; gas for power purposes, 
1s. 4d.—all subject to 5 per cent. discount as before. 





Shoeburyness Water Supply.—The Shoeburyness Urban District 
Council discussed in committee a report on the subject of raising more 
water at the water-works. It was stated that Mr. Arnold Goodwin, of 
London, had been consulted, and it was considered advisable to carry 
out his suggestions. It was proposed that the Clerk be instructed to 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction to a loan of 
£2000, and that the necessary works should be proceeded with. It 
transpired that the shortage of water had caused the Engineer (Mr. 
Goodchild) much anxiety, as he had been pumping for 20 hours a day. 
The proposal was agreed to. 


Cockermouth Gas Manager’s Bonus.—The minutes of the Gas 
Committee submitted at the monthly meeting of the Cockermouth 
Urban District Council contained a recommendation that, in view of 
the satisfactory results achieved at the gas-works, the Manager (Mr. 
E. D. Wootten) be granted a bonus of £5. Mr. Cook said that, while 
nobody appreciated the services of the Manager more than he did, he 
thought it would be better if, instead of granting him a bonus, they 
should give him an increase of salary, if they thought him worthy of it. 
Mr. Walker remarked that he had decided to set his face against any 
further increase of officials’ salaries, unless there was a change for 
the better in the times. Mr. Fleming pointed out that the Manager 
attended the recent meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
Glasgow, from which he had obtained perhaps £30 worth of experi- 
ence ; and it was thought that the amount they proposed to give him 
would cover his expenses, which might not have been allowed by the 
Auditor if paid by the Council. The minutes were confirmed. 
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HOT WATER SUPPLY 


IS THE QUESTION OF THE SEASON. 





MAUGHAN GEYSERS 


are always increasing in popularity. 


They APPEAL T0 CONSUMERS on grounds of 
CONVENIENCE = 8 Ye ieee pceparation 


ECONOMY a There is no cost for keeping the water Hot. 


SAFETY a secured by efficient and reliable Taps or Valves 
° and special Ventilation arrangements. 
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WHY NOT OFFER THESE OLD-ESTABLISHED 
APPLIANCES TO YOUR CONSUMERS P 




















Lists and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers. 


THe PARKINSON STOVE C(O.., Lr. 


(INCORPORATING MAUGHAN’S PATENT GEYSER COMPANY), 
BIRMINGHAM AND LONDON. 
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Plymouth Water Supply.—Members of the Plymouth Corporation 
paid on Wednesday last their annual visit to the water-works for the 
historic fishing feast. Alderman R. W. Winnicot, the Chairman of 
the Water Committee, in a speech on the position of the water under- 
taking, remarked that during the recent drought there had been no 
anxiety as to the maintenance of the full supply of water. They had 
had enough and to spare. The contents of the storage reservoir was 
657 million gallons ; and the average daily consumption was 6} millions. 
Last year they were able to hand over £6900 to the relief of the rates, 
which was considerably more than in any previous year. At the same 
time the charge to consumers was almost the lowest in England. 


Richmond (Surrey) Water Supply.—In the course of the budget 
statement made by the Mayor of Richmond (Alderman Edgar), as 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, at the meeting of the Town 
Council last week, he announced a reduction of 2d. in the water-rate. 
He explained that it had been hoped for some time to reduce the rate 
by the amount named ; and this was the only consolation they could 
look to in the present financial position of the borough—there being a 
net increase of 4d. in the general rate. At the same meeting, an esti- 
mate received from Messrs. James Simpson and Co., Limited, for the 
supply and erection of duplicate electrical pumping plant at the Peter- 
sham well, for the sum of £124, was accepted, on the recommendation 
of the Water Committee. 


Stockton Gas-Works Extensions. — After a good deal of opposition, 
the Stockton Town Council recently gave permission to the Gas Com- 
mittee to obtain certain new plant urgently required. The opposition 
called forth the following remarks in a local paper: ‘‘ The opposition 
on the part of certain members towards the Corporation milch cow that 
produces the golden cream seems difficult to understand. Without a 
murmur, they accept the not inconsiderable profits made by the gas- 
works for the relief of the rates, yet, when proposals are made to make 
the necessary expenditure of money to keep the works in good condition, 
they object on the ground of extravagance, and that there is no urgent 
need. Asamatter of fact, the finances of the gas-works are managed 
on the wrong principle. If, instead of handing over all the profits made 
at the works every year, a certain proportion was set aside to provide 
working capital and to pay for renewals, a nice little nest-egg would 
soon be accumulated, and the Gas Committee, after contributing hand- 
somely to the reduction of the rates annually, would not, as now, have 
to beg for every penny that is required for improvements.” 

Winchester Public Lighting.—At the meeting of the Winchester 
Town Council last Thursday, a new contract with the Gas Company 
for three years for the public lighting of the city was submitted. 
Alderman Dyer said the Council had had under consideration the 
adoption of electricity ; and they felt they were entitled to a reduction 
in the price of gas. Negotiations had taken place with this end in 
view ; and he thought the result was fair and equitable to both sides. 
The present cost of lighting was £2 19s. 1od. per lamp ; and the Com- 
mittee had hoped to get the figure back to that of 1904—viz., £2 12s. 
The Gas Company, however, were unable to make this reduction, 
owing to the increase in the cost of coal ; and the Committee con- 
sidered the argument a reasonable one. The price agreed upon was 
£2 13s. 3d. per lamp. The Company had undertaken to insert in the 
contract a clause that pressure should be kept up till eleven o’clock 
at night, and that the Council should have the right to see the pressure 
charts. On the question of area, they thought an experiment should 
be made with electric lighting in various parts ; and it had been agreed 
that the Council should have 70 lamps to begin with, so that in three 
years’ time, if they wanted a change, they could make it. The report 
containing the foregoing matters was passed. 





At the meeting of the Teignmouth Urban District Council last 


Tuesday, tenders were received for the erection of a new retort-bench’ 


and washer at the gas-works; and that of Messrs. R. Dempster and 
Sons, of Elland, was accepted. The Town Clerk (Mr. A. P. Dell) 
was instructed to apply to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
a loan of £1700 instead of £1500. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


14,825.—HorstManNn, G. O. H. & E. H., and Epaar, W. T., “ Gas- 
controllers.” June 26. 

14,843.—Brown, A., “‘ Gas-retort ovens.” June 20. 

14,879.—BarkER, W. H., Jun., “Conveyors or screens for coal.” 
June 26, 

14,955.—SMiTH, W., ‘‘Gas-heated wash boilers.” June 27. 

14,956.—SMITH, W., “‘Gas-taps.” June 27. 

14,976.—Livens, F. H., and Senior, H. V., ‘Suction-gas pro- 
ducers.”” June 27. 

14,991.—CARRUTHERS, F. J. C., “‘ Carburetting air.” June 27. 

15,008,—WaTKINSON, J., and Payne, A. E., ‘ Shade-holders.” 
June 27, 

15,030.—KunzgE, E, A., “ Producing gas from coal.” June 27. 

_15,034.—MvELLER, W., “Recovery of ammonium sulphate from 
distillation gases.” June 27. 

15,040.—Larson, E. E., * Rotary gas-engines.” June 27. 

15,049.—Co.bran, J. B., “Inverted burners.” June 27. 

15,057.—BEEDLE, W., and Cuoppinc, F., “Taps and cocks.” 
June 27, 

15,117,—WuitE, M. & J. H., and Arnoxp, H., “ Gas-generating 
apparatus.” June 28. 

15,140.—GLovER, S., and West, J., “‘ Vertical retorts.” June 28. 

15,187.—GAMMENTHALER, J., and British MANNESMANN TUBE 
Company, Lrp., “ Pipe-couplings.” June 29. 

15,193.—Mo tins, W. E., “ Supporting inverted mantles.” June 29. 

15,228,—RossiTEr, E. C., Sacamon, A. G., CHANCE, K. M., and 


British Cyanipes Company, Lrp., ‘* Manufacture of cyanide.” 
June 29, 
a ne mM. B. H., “ Gas-generating furnaces.”’ 
une 30. 


J 15:38t.—Davis, H.N., and Twice, W. R., ‘Gas-heating stoves.” 
uly 1, 
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THREE 
POINTS 


of advantage from the many found in 
our Slot Meters are: 





Ist.—They are Fraud Proof, and cannot 
be tampered with through the Slot. 


2nd.—The Slot is closed when the maxi- 
mum number of Coins have been inserted. 


3rd.—Our Price-Changing System is the 
Simplest, Quickest, and most Accurate 
yet devised. 





ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 





Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted ex- 
clusively by many Gas Companies. 





WILLEY & CO., Lto, LONDON & EXETER. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 
LONDON: 18, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
DEVONPORT: 93, Fore Street. 


AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND: 


D. M. NELSON & CO., 63, WATERLOO STREET, GLASGOW. 
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Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co., Limited, of Stockton- 
on-Tees, have received an order by cable.for a four-lift gasholder with 
steel tank 184 feet diameter by 31 feet deep, with guide-framing and 
four galleries, for the Chiyoda Gas Company, Japan, to the same 
design as that just executed for the Tokio Gas Company. 


Both the | men on June 23 last. 


holders are of a capacity of 3 million cubic feet. 
building a 3 million cubic feet tank and holder for the Vancouver Gas 
Company. The order was placed early in January; and the tank was 
completed on the site by,Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co,’s 


[July 11, 1911. 





The firm are also 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments Vacant. 
“Waste Inspector. Colne Valley Water Company. 
Waste Water Inspector. No, 5422. 
Cuemist. No. 5423, 
WorkinG Foreman. Chertsey Gas-Works, 


Appointments Wanted. 


CuERK. No, 5420. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), For Sale. 


Retort Movrupieces, Pipes, VALVES, &c., AND 
Sream Enoine. Smethwick Gas-Works. 





Meeting. 


Coal and Cannel. 





CommerciaL Gas CoMPANY. 


Cannon Street Hotel, 
Aug. 10. Twelve o’clock. 


TENDERS FOR 


CLACTON 
July 20. 
Devon Gas Association. Tenders by July 22. 
— Ursan Districr Councit. ‘Tenders by 
uly 24, 
Lymm URBAN District Councit. Tenders by July 20. 


Unpan Districr Councit. Tenders by 





Mosstey Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 21, 


Pipes, &c., and Pipe-Laying. 
Cxiacton Ursan District 
July 20. 
Docxinc Rurat Districr Covuncit. 
July 25. 


New Hunstanton Urban District Covuncit, 


ders by July 25. 


Tar and Liquor. 
Heywoop Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 18, 


Lymm Ursan District CounciL, 
RoTHERHAM GAs DEPARTMENT. 


CounciL. 


Water Tower and Tank, &c. 


Docxinc Rurat Districr CovunciL. 
July 25, 


Tenders by 
Tenders by 


Ten- 


Tenders by July 20, 
Tenders by July 18, 


Tenders by 








TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 





Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current values for the week ending July 8. Prices are net, and they 
include the usual packages and delivery f.o.b., f.a.s., or f.0.r., as customary. 











































































































West Coast, 
Article, Basis. London. se Gags Const, Glasgow. 
Liverpool, Manchester. 
SEs) Geile 5. Se eee | per ton — 18/6 21/3 23/6 19/9 22/- 19/9 22/3 — 
ety cg, I i ace a an! ee 39/- 36/6 37/6 37/3 36/6 37/6 
Meneolouy%, --. .... .. » » » }pergalilon — -l9% -l9 -lot -l94 -|10 
eS a ey = — -/o% -/o% —|84 -/83 — 
Toluol, 90% . feet sves Sh) etn t See - —/10}f -log -|10 -[10 -[10 -|10 
Crude naphtha, 30% Pah te iline eis ck a “ —- -/3% -|4 -/34 -/33 a 
Light oil, 50% . . page bs ai ae rs _ -134 -/3% | -14 -138 -138 _ 
Solvent naphtha, go- -160 . Sse Sree srose - — -/10 -|10 -[10 -/10 —/11 
Heavy naphtha, go-190 . ope » — -/11 —|114 -/[11h -(11} —/11 
SO ae -|24 -/24 -|2 -|275 | -l245 -/1% 
Heavy oils. .  ® . ”» — -|24 -/28 -|2}4 —[28 | —|28 -|23 
Carbolic Acid, 60's. Sees, - — 1/10 1/11 1/9 1/84 1/10 
Naphthalene, crude drained salts. . . . per ton — 43/9 41/3 47/6 48/9 _ 
© pressed. . . kee “ —_ . 60/- 63/- 60/- 60/- 72/6 — 
. whizzed. . . . Vee ” a _ — 65/- 72/6 60/- 75 /- 60/- 
Anthracene .o6 3 + ss wh se lw [lf OE NE -/2 —/14 -/14 -/[13 -/1} | a 
' i 
GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 95. 
| « % es | Rise! yea od | Bes! Be via 
. 3 | or | : ; or 
Issue. | Share. £Gs $8 NAME. | Gates Fall | rnveat- || ‘Issue.  |Share. zis 35 Hy NAME. Gases Fall | jnvest 
a A 32 __| Wk. ment. | x ace Wk. ment. 
£ p.c. } | £ 8. a.| £ p.c. | | |£ 8. d. 
1,551,868 | Stk. | Apl. 12| 5 | Alliance & Dublin Ord.| 82—85 | | 517 8 || 4,940,000 | Stk. | May 12| 9 | Imperial Seattocstal . |1834—1853) —4 | 4.17 0 
874,000 | Stk. | Jan. 13 | 4 0. 4p.c.Deb.| 95-97 | .. i: 2 6 || 1,235,000 | Stk. | Feb. 10| 34 | Do. Deb. Red.| 92-8 | .. | 31 6 
200,000 5| May 12| 7 | Bombay, Ltd. . . .| ai |5 3 8 200,242 | Stk. | Mar. 10| 6 | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. . 120—122 | +1) 418 4 
40,000 ” 7 Do. New, £4 paid. a ).. (499 5 561,000 | Stk. | Feb. 24| 10 | Liverpool United A. 215—217 | +1| 412 2 
50,000 | 10| Feb. 24/15 | Bourne- 10p.c.. .| 28) 2h | . 18 18 718,100 | 4, if 7 | Do. . . | 168-165 | .. | 4 410 
311,810 | 10 » 7 | mouth Gas} BY p.c. .| 16g—16% | .. | 430 306,083 » | June 30| 4 Do. Deb. Stk. | 102—104*) .. | 3 16 11 
75,000 | 10 ee 6 and Water) Pref.6p.c.| 144-15 | .. | 4 0 0 75,000 5 | June 15! 6 Malta & Mediterranean | 48—44 c< ow 
380,000 | Stk. « 134 Brentford Consolidated | 257-262 | .. (415 5 560,000 | 100) Apl. 1| 5 | Met.of )5p.c. Deb.| 100—102|.. | 418 0 
330,000 } ” 9 Do. New . . | 208—208 | .. }411 4 250,000 100 - 44 | eiiamanee t ata, c.Deb. 100—102 ee 4 8 3 
50,000 | 4, 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 122-124! .. |4 0 8 541,920 | 20] May 31| 3) | Monte Video, Ltd. 12 ; 184 {2 9 8 
206350| ” | June 15| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 97-99 |... |4 010]| 1,775,892 | Stk.| Feb. 24| 43 | Newo’tle&G'tesh'd Con. 103)—1043) +1) 4 3 9 
220,000 | Stk. | Mar. 10/11 | Brighton & Hove Orig. | 217-220] .. |5 0 0 529,705 | Stk. | June 30| 34 Do. 8}p.c.Deb.| 87—89* | .. | 318 8 
246,320 | » 8 Do. A Ord. Stk. .| 157-160)... |5 0 0 55,940 | 10| Mar. 10| 7 | North Middlesex 7 Pec. | 15-16 |.. |4 7 6 
490,000 | 20] Apl. 12] 11% | British. . . . . .| 44-45 | .. | 5 4 6 || 300,000 | Stk. | Apl. 27| 8 |Oriental, Ltd. . 197-139} .. | 515 1 
120,000 | Stk. | June 30| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.| 94—96* | .. | 4 3 4 60,000 5| Apl. 12] 8 | Ottoman, Ltd. . . .| 63-74 . |510 4 
09,000| ,, | Feb. 10/ 6 |Bromley,A5pc. . .| 116—118|).. |5 1 8 31,800 | 53 | Feb. 24/13 | PortsealslandA . . 135—140 | .. | 418 4 
165,700 | 45 . 4 Do. Bagp.c.. .| 81-89 |.. |5 1 2 60,000 | 50 cs 13 i. Bs _ : — 
82,278 |» | ” 5 Do. C5pc. . .; 1066-108; .. | 5 110 100,000 | 50 a 12 | Do CC . .| 190—195|.. | 416 0 
000 ' 4, | June 30/ 3 Do. 8$p.c. Deb. .| 82—-81*| 1. | 4 3 4// 14900) 50/ 3, | 10 Do. DandE.| | — = Os 
250,000 | Stk. | = 4 Buenos Ayres4 p.c. Deb. | 95—97* | .. |4 2 6 398,490 5 | May 31] 8 | Primitiva Ord. . . .| 72—78 ~ 1o 3 38 
ae | 10, — — |Cape Town&Dis.,Ltd.| 2-3 | -3| — 796,980 5| June 80| 5 | Do. Sp.c.Pref. .| 53—54*|.. | 41011 
100,000; 10; — = Do. 44p.c. Pref. .| 4—5 -1} — 488,900} 100| June 1| 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 97-99 |.. |4 010 
50,000 50 | Nov. 2/ 6 Do. 6p.c. 1st Mort. _ Ps 312,650 | Stk. | June 30| 4 | River Plate 4p.c. Deb.| 95—97* bios 4 2 6 
100,000 | Stk. | June 30 | 44 Do. 4$p.c. Deb.Stk. >|... |5 2 81] 250,000} 10| Mar. 24| 9 |San Paulo, Ltd.. . . | 214-225) +14) 4 0 0 
157,150 | Stk. | Feb. 24| 5 |Chester5p.c.Ord.. .| 109—111|.. | 410 1 115,000 | 10 a 6 Do. 6p.c. Pref. .| 12—12)|.. | 416 0 
1,513,280 | Stk. » | 5/9/4 | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. | 1144-116 | .. | 414 8 125,000| 50/ July 1| 5 | Do. 5p.c. Deb. 4950 | 1, | 5 0 0 
560,000 | 4, ” 54 Do. 84 p.c. do.. | 108—110 416 11 135,000 | Stk. | Mar. 24] 10 |SheffieldA .°. . .| 285—287|).. | 4 4 5 
475,000} ,, | Junel5 | 8 Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk. | 754—T774 817 5 209,984 | 45 3 10 | Do B .... .| 25-97).. [44 5 
800,000 | Stk. | May 3i| 4 |Continental Union, Ltd.| 92—95 4 4 8]] 523,500] ,, ‘ » | pe © . | 234236 | .. | 4 4 9 
200,000 | = q Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 135—137 +1/5 2 2 70,000 10| June 15| 7 South African ‘| 84-988 | .. | 77 4 
73 270 | oe | atk. _ 54 | Derby Con. . . .| 122-124] .. | 4 8 9 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Feb. 10 | 5/9/4 South Met., 4 po. Ord. | 119—121 |... | 4 10 4 
— 4 Do. Deb. Stk.. . .{| 104—105|.. | 316 2] 1,995,445 Jan. 13| 3 p.c. Deb.| 80-82 |.. | 313 2 
148995 | Apl. 12| 5 | East Hull5p.c. Ord. . _ s — 209,820 | Stk. | Mar. 10| 8 South Shields Gon. Stk. | 154-156 |... [5 2 7 
840,150 | ‘jo | Jan. 27/10 | Kuropean, Ltd.. . .| 19-20 |:. |5 0 0|| 605,000 | Stk.| Feb. 24| 59 | S'thSuburb’nOrd.5p.c.| 119121 | .. | 413 6 
16,179,445 | Stk. | Feb. 24 # Gas- )\4p.c.Ord. . . |106§—1074/ +4| 4 6 9 60,000 | ,, 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 118—120|.. | 4 3 4 
2,600, | » ” 34 | light | 34p.c.max. . 406 117,058 | ,, | Jan. 13] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. | 123-125 | .. | 4 0 a 
4,062,235 | 4, a 4 | and 4p.c. Con. Pref. | 108-105 | .. | 316 2 502,310 | Stk. | May 12| 5 | Southampton Ord. . .| 109—ll1/.. | 4 6 ; 
4,531,705 | June 15| 8 | Coke ) 8p.c.Con. Deb. | 783-804 | .. | 314 6 120,000 | Stk. | Feb. 10| 7 | Tottenham)A5p.c. .| 147-150) .. | 4 =. 
(258,740 | Stk. | Mar, 10| 5 | Hastings & St. L.3}p.c.| 95—97 581 483,940 | ,, Me 54 and p.c. . {1164—1183| .. | 4 12 0 
82,500 | yy ” 63 Do. do. 5 pc.)  — ie a 149,470 | ,, | June 15| 4 | Edmonton )4p.c.Deb.| 96— on ea 
‘70,000 | 10 | Apl. 27] 11 | Hongkong &China, Ltd.| 17}—173 | .. |6 311 || 182,380| 10/| June 15| 8 | Tuscan, Ltd. 83-4 | .. |8 18 0 
131,000 | Stk. | Mar. 10] 7 |IlfordAandC .°. .|147-150|:: | 418 4|| 149,900] 10| July 1| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.| 9%—98'|.. |5 2 0 
-65,780 | yy ” 5 Do. B .. . . .| 18—121|.. [417 1 236,476 | Stk. | Feb. 24| 5 | Tynemouth, Eee max. | 115—117| .. | 4 7 6 
500 | 4, | June 30| 4 Do.4p.c.Deb.. . .| 9—-96*|}.. [4 3 4 255,636 | Stk. | Feb. 24 | 6% | Wands- a 141-143 |... | 414 5 
| 85,766 | ,, | June 30| 38 worth 8p.c. Deb. | q1—73* | ~ ae 3 
| | | 





























Prices marked * are ** Ex, div.” 
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